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ADVERTISEMENT. 



(Bm WAtTKB SooTT tnuMtnittod from Nkplet, In Febrnary, 1338, an 
Introduction for Castle DAHantona ; tmt if lie orer wrote one for b 
Seoond Edition of Couin Bobkbi ot Pakh, it hai not been dif 
eavec«d nntong hia papers. 

Some notes, chiefly extrects from the books wbich be had been 
obeerred to conmlt while dictating this novel, aie now appended to 
its pages ; end in addition to what the author had given in the ahape 
of historical informatioD tetpecUDg the principat real penona intro- 
duced, the reader ie here presented with what maf probably amuae 
him, the passage of the Alexiad, in wbich Anna Comoena deacribes 
the incident which oitginallj, no donbt, detenuined Sir Walter's 
choice of a hero. 

Maj, ±J3. 10S7. — "Aa for the mnltitade of thooe who advanced 
towards THX flBBAT dlTT, let it be enough to saj that they were aa 
the Mata in the heaven, or oa the nnd upon the sea-shore. They 
were, in the worda of Homer, at vuuty at tht Itava tmd fiowtri of 
tpring. But for the names of the lesdeie, though thej are present in 
my memory, I will not relate them. The numbers of these would 
alone deter me, even if my langoage furnished the means of expreaa- 
ing their barbarous sounds ; and for what purpose shoald I afflict my 
readers with a long enumeration of the names of those whose visible 
presence gave so much honor to all that beheld them I 

"As soon, therefore, as they approached the Qrekt Oity, they ooCO' 
jried the station appointed for them by the Emperor, near to the 
moDasteiy of Cosmidius. But this multitude were not, like the 
Hellenic one of old, to be restrained and governed by the lond voices 
of nine heralds : they required the constant soperinteiidenee of chosen 
and valiant soldiers to keep them from violating the commands of Ui« 
Emperor, 
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plete ; and hence the Alexiad-— certamlj, with all its defects, the first 
historical work that has as yet proceeded from a female pen. 

'*The life of the Emperor Alexius" (says Gibbon) "has been 
delineated by the pen of a favourite daughter, who was inspired by 
tender regard for his person, and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his 
virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her readers, the Princess 
repeatedly protests, that, besides her personal knowledge, she had 
searched the discourses and writings of the most respectable veterans ; 
and that after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful 
of the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope and fear : 
that truth, the naked perfect truth, was more dear than the memory 
of her parent. Yet instead of the simplicity of style and narrative 
which wins our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science 
betrays in every page the vanity of a female author. The genuine 
character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues ; and 
the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens our jealousy, 
to question the veracity of the historian, and the merit of her hero. 
We cannot, however, refuse her judicious and important remark, that 
the disorders of the times were the misfortune and the glory of 
Alexius; and that every calamity which can afflict a declining 
empire, was accumulated on his reign by the justice of Heaven and 
the vices of his predecessors. In the East, the victorious Turks had 
spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koran and the 
Orescent ; the West was invaded by the adventurous valour of the 
Normans; and in the moments of peace, the Danube poured forth 
new swarms, who had gained in the science of war what they had 
lost in the ferociousness of their manners. The sea was not less 
hostile than the land ; and, while the frontiers were assaulted by an 
open enemy, the palace was distracted with secret conspiracy and 
treason. 

''On a sudden, the banner of the Cross was displayed by the 
Latins ; Europe was precipitated on Asia ; and Constantinople had 
almost been swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest 
Alexius steered the Imperial vessel with dexterity and couri^e. At 
the head of his armies, he was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, 
patient of fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and rising from 
his defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The discipline of the camp 
was reversed, and a new generation of men and soldiers was created 
by the precepts and example of their leader. In his intercourse with 
the Latins, Alexins was patient and artful ; his discerning eye per- 
vaded the new system of an unknown world. 

''The increase of the male and female branches of his family 
adorned the throne, and secured the succession ; but their princely 
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luxary and pride offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, and 
insulted the misery of the people. Anna is a fiaithfnl witness that 
his happiness was destroyed and his health broken bj the cares of a 
public life ; the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the length 
and severity of his reign ; and before Alexius expired, he had lost the 
love and reverence of his subjects. The clergy could not forgive his 
application of the sacred riches to the defence of the state ; but they 
applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox 
faith, which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. 
Even the sincerity of his moral and religious virtues were suspected 
by the persons who had passed their lives in his confidence. In his 
last hours, when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the suc- 
cession, he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the 
vanity of the world. The indignant reply of the Empress may be 
inscribed as an epitaph on his tomb—' You die, as you have lived — 
a hypocrite.' 

" It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her sons in 
favour of her daughter, the Princess Anna, whose philosophy would 
not have refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of male 
succession was asserted by the friends of their country ; the lawful 
heir drew the royal signet from the finger of his insensible or con** 
scions father, and the empire obeyed the master of the palace. Anna 
Oomnena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire against 
the life of her brother ; and when the design was prevented by the 
fears or scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed that 
nature had mistaken the two sexes^ and had endowed Bryennius with 
the soul of a woman. After the discovery of her treason, the life and 
fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was spared 
by the clemency of the emperor, but he visited the pomp and treasures 
of her palace, and bestowed the rich confiscation on the most deserving 
of his friends." — Sistory of ihe DecUne and FaU of the Boman Empire^ 
chap, xlviii. 

The year of Anna's death is nowhere recorded. She appears to 
have written the Alexiad in a convent; and to have spent nearly 
thirty years in this retirement, before her book was published. 

For accurate particulars of the public events touched on in Count 
Robert of Parib, the reader is referred to the above quoted author, 
chapters xlviiL, xUx., and L ; and to the first volume of Mills^ History 
oftiia Crusades, 

J. G. L.] 

LossoN, lat March, 18SS. 
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JEDEDIAH CLEI8HB0THAM, M.A. 
To the loving Reader wiAtlh hetUth and froiperitff. 

§T wonld ill become me, whose name has been spread abroad by 
those former coUectiona bearing this title of Talis ot mi 
Landlord, and who have, b; the candid voice of b nmnerooa 
crowd of reader*, been taught to think that I merit not the empty 
fame alone, bat abo the more Bubatantial rewards of auocea^ol 
pencraft — it would, I saj, ill become me to inffer this, mj youngeat 
literary babe, and, probably at the same time, the last child of mine 
old age, to paas into the world without some aneh modeet apology for 
its defects, as it has beeu my castom to put forth on preceding 
occasions of the like nature. The world has been sufficiently 
instructed, of a tinth, that I an not individually the person to 
whom ia to be ascribed the actual inventing or designing of the 
scheme upon which these Tales, which men have found so pleasing, 
were originally constructed ; as also that neither am I the actual 
workman, who, furnished by a 'skilful architect with an accurate 
plan, including etevBtions and directions both general and particular, 
has from thence toiled to bring forth and complete the intended shape 
and proportion of each division of the edifice. Nevertheless, I have 
been indisputably the man who, in placing my name at the head 
of the undertaking, have rendered myself mainly and principally 
responsible for its general snccess. When a ship of war goeth forth 
to battle with her crew, consisting of sundry foremast-men and 
various officers, ench subordinate persons are not said to gain or lose 
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the YOflsel which they have maimed or attacked (although each was, 
natheless, sufficiently active in his own department) ; hat it is forth- 
with bruited and noised abroad, without further phrase, that Captain 
Jedediah Cleishbotham hath lost such a seventy-four, or won that 
which, by the united exertions of all thereto pertaining, is taken 
from the enemy. In same manner, shame and sorrow it were, if I, 
the voluntary Captain and founder of these adventures, after having 
upon three divers occasions assumed to myself the emoluments and 
reputation thereof, should now withdraw myself from the risks of 
failure proper to this fourth and last outgoingi No ! I will rather 
address my associates in this bottom with the constant spirit of 
Matthew Prior^s heroine — 

" Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth suifitce of some summer sea, 
But would foisake the ship, and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the billows roar I" 

Ajb little, nevertheless, would it become my years and station not to 
admit without cavil certain errors which may justly be pointed out 
in these concluding Talbs of ht Landlord — ^the last, and, it is 
manifest, never carefully revised or corrected handiwork, of Mr. 
Peter Pattieson, now no more; the same worthy young man so 
repeatedly mentioned in these Introductory Essays, and never with- 
out that tribute to his good sense and talents, nay, even genius, which 
his contributions to this my undertaking fairly entitled him to claim 
at the hands of his surviving friend and patron. These pages, I have 
said, were the uUv/mu labor of mine ingenious assistant ; but I say 
not, as the great Dr. Pitcairn of his hero— u^^imiM cUgue optimui, 
Alas ! even the giddiness attendant on a journey on this Manchester 
railroad is not so perilous to the nerves, as that too frequent exercise 
in the merry-go-round of the ideal world, whereof the tendency to 
render the fancy confused, and the judgment inert, hath in all ages 
been noted, not only by the erudite of the earth, but even by many 
of the thick-witted Ofelli themselves; whether the rapid pace at 
which the fancy moveth in such exercitations, where the wish of the 
penman is to him like Prince Houssain's tapestry in the Eastern 
fable, be the chief , source of peril— or whether, without reference to 
this wearing speed of movement, the dwelling habitually in those 
realms of imagination be as little suited for a man's intellect as to 
breathe for any considerable space '^ the difficult air of the mountain 
top" is to the physical structure of his outward frame — this question 
belongeth not to me ; but certain it is that we often discover in the 
works of the foremost of this order of men marks of bewilderment and 
confusion, such as do not so frequently occur in those of persons to 
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IV Lorn nature hath conceded fancy weaker of wing, or less ambitions 
in flight 

It is affecting to see the great Miguel Cervantes himself, even like 
the sons of meaner men, defending himself against the critics of the 
day, who assailed him upon such little discrepancies and inaccuracies 
as are apt to cloud the progress even of a mind like his, when the 
evening is closing around it. '^ It is quite a common thing," says 
Don Quixote, *'for men who have gained a very great reputation by 
their writings before they were printed, quite to lose it afterwards, or 
at least the greater part." *'The reason is plain," answers the 
Bachelor Oarrasco; ^ their faults are more easily discovered after 
the books are printed, as being then more read, and more narrowly 
ezaipined, especially if the author has been much cried up before, for 
then the severity of the scrutiny is sure to be the greater. Those 
who have raised themselves a name by their own ingenuity, great 
poets and celebrated historians, are commonly, if not always, envied 
by a set of men who delight in censuring the writings of others, 
though they could never produce any of their own." *'That is no 
wonder," quoth Don Quixote ; " there are many divines that would 
make but very dull preachers, and yet are quick enough at finding 
faults and superfluities in other men's sermons." '' All this is true," 
says Carrasco, ''and therefore I could wish such censurers would be 
more merciful and less scrupulous, and not dwell ungenerously upon 
small spots that are in a manner but so many atoms on the face of 
the clear sun they murmur at. If aUquando dormU<U Hcm&nu, let 
them consider how many nights he kept himself awake to bring his 
noble works to light as little darkened with defects as might be. 
But, indeed, it may many times happen that what is censured for a 
fault is rather an ornament, as moles often add to the beauty of a 
face. When all is said, he that publishes a book runs a great risk, 
since nothing can be so unlikely as that he should have composed 
one capable of securing the approbation of every reader." *^ Sure," 
says Don Quixote, ''that which treats of me can have pleased but 
fewl" "Quite the contrary," says Oarrasco; ''for as vnfinUiM tH 
wumenu ituUorvmf so an infinite number have admired your history. 
Only some there are who have taxed the author with want of memory 
or sincerity, because he forgot to give an account who it was that 
stole Sancho's Dapple, for that particular is not mentioned there, 
only we find by the story that it was stolen ; and yet, by-and-by, we 
find him riding the same ass again, without any previous light given 
US into the matter. Then they say that the author forgot to tell the 
reader what Sancho did with the hundred pieces of gold he found in 
the portmanteau in the Sierra Morena, for there is not a word said of 
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Ihem moxe; and many people have a great mind to know what he 
did with them, and how he epent themi which is one of the most 
material pointe in which the work im defectiTe," 

How amusingly Sancho ia made to dear up the obeeuritiee thus 
alluded to by the Bachelor Canaacoy no reader can have foigotten; 
but there remained enough of similar laewnm, inadvertencies, and 
mistakes, to exercise the ingenuity of those Spanish critics who wexe 
too wise in their own conceit to profit by the good*natured and 
modest apology of this immortal author. 

There can be no doubt, that if Ceryantes had deigned to use it, he 
might have pleaded also the apology of indifferent health, under 
which he certainly laboured while finishing the eeoond part of ''Don 
Quixote.'' It must be too obvious that the intervals of such a malady 
as then affected Cervantes could not be the most favourable in the 
world for revising lighter compositions, and correcting, at least, those 
grosser errors and imperfections which each author should, if it were 
but for shame's sake, remove from his work before bringing it forth 
into the broad light of day, where they will never fail to be distinctly 
seen, nor lack ingenious persons who will be too happy in discharging 
the office of pointing them out 

It is more than time to explain with what purpose we have called 
thus fully to memory the many venial errors of the inimitable 
Cervantes, and those pasaages in which he has rather defied his 
adversaries than pleaded his own justification ; for I suppose it will 
be readily granted that the difference is too wide betwixt that great 
wit of Spain and ourselves, to permit us to use a buckler which was 
rendered sufficiently formidable only by the strenuous hand in which 
it was placed. 

The history of my first publications is sufficiently well known. 
Nor did I relinquish the purpose of concluding these Tales ov mx 
Lakdlobd, which had been so remarkably fortunate; but Death, 
which steals upon us all with an inaudible foot, cut short the in- 
genious young man to whose memory I composed that inscription, 
and erected, at my own charge, that monument which protects his 
remains, by the side of the river Gknder, which he has contributed 
so much to render immortal, and in a place of his own selection, not 
very distant from the school under my care, f In a word, the in- 
genioTis Mr. Fattieson was removed from his place. 

Nor did I confine my care to his posthumous fame alone, but care- 
fully inventoried and preserved the effects which he left behind him, 
namely, the contents of his small wardrobe, and a number of printed 

t See page 14, Old Hobtautt, in this edition, for dome oiromnstancea attending 
tlilt enotion. 
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books of somewhat more conseqaenee, together with certain woefdlly 
blurred manuscripts, discovered in his repository. On looking these 
over, I found them to contain two Tales called Count Bobbbt of 
Paris and Cabtlb Dangerous ; but was seriously disappointed to 
perceive that they were by no means in that state of correctness 
which would ^ induce an experienced person to pronounce any 
writing, in the technical language of bookcraft, ** prepared for press." 
There were not only Jviatus valds defiend/i, but even grievous incon- 
sistencies, and other mistakes, which the penman's leisurely revision, 
had he been spared to bestow it, would doubtless have cleared away. 
After a considerate perusal, I no doubt flattered myself that these 
manuscripts, with all their faults, contained here and there passages 
which seemed plainly to intimate that severe indisposition had been 
unable to extinguish altogether the brilliancy of that fancy which the 
world had been pleased to acknowledge in the creations of Old Mo&- 
TALITT, the Bbidb of Lauhebmoob, and others of these narrativeSi 
But I, nevertheless, threw the manuscripts into my drawer, resolving 
not to think of committing them to the Ballantynian ordeal, until I 
could either obtain the assistance of some capable person to supply 
deficiencies, and correct errors, so as they might face the public with 
credit, or perhaps numerous and more serious avocations might 
permit me to dedicate my own time and labour to that task. 

While I was in this uncertainty, I had a visit from a stranger, who 
was announced aa a young gentleman desirous of speaking with me 
on particular business. I immediately augured the accession of a 
new boarder, but was at once checked by observing that the outward 
man of the stranger was, in a most remarkable degree, what mine 
host of the Sir William Wallace, in his phraseology, calls iudy. His 
blaek coat had seen service; the waistcoat of grey plaid bore yet 
stronger marks of having encountered more than one campaign ; his 
third piece of dress was an absolute veteran compared to the others; 
his shoes were so loaded with mud as showed his journey must have 
been pedestrian ; and a grey maud, which fluttered around his wasted 
limbs, completed such an equipment as, since Juvenal's days, has 
been the livery of the poor scholar. I therefore concluded that I 
beheld a candidate for the vacant office of usher, and prepared to 
listen to his proposals with the dignity becoming my station ; but 
what was my surprise when I found I had before me, in this rusty 
student, no less a man than Paul, the brother of Peter Pattieson, come 
to gather in his brother's succession, and possessed, it seemed, with 
no small idea of the value of that part of it which oonsiated in the 
productions of his pen ! 

By the rapid study I made of him, this Paul was a sharp lad. 
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imbued with some tincture of letters, like his regretted brother, but 

totally destitute of those amiable qualities which had often induced 

me to say within myself, that Peter was, like the famous John 

Gay— 

" In wit a man, simplicity a child." 

He set little by the legacy of my deceased assistant's wardrobe, nor 
did the books hold much greater value in his eyes : but he peremp- 
torily demanded to be put in possession of the manuscripts, alleging, 
with obstinacy, that no definite bargain had been completed between 
his late brother and me, and at length produced the opinion to that 
effect of a writer, or man of business — a class of persons with whom 
I have always chosen to have as little concern as possible. 

But I had one defence left, which came to my aid, tanqwxm daux 
ex machvnd. This rapacious Paul Pattieson could not pretend to 
wrest the disputed manuscripts out of my possession, unless upon 
repayment of a considerable sum of money, which I had advanced 
from time to time to the deceased Peter, and particularly to purchase 
a small annuity for his aged mother. These advances, with the 
charges of the funeral and other expenses, amounted to a considerable 
Bum, which the poverty-struck student and his acute legal adviser 
equally foresaw great difficulty in liquidating. The said Mr. Paul 
Pattieson, therefore, listened to a saggestion, which I dropped as if by 
accident, that if he thought himself capaUe of filling his brother's 
place of carrying the work through the press, I would make him 
welcome to bed and board within my mansion while he was thus 
engaged, only requiring his occasional assistance at hearing the more 
advanced scholars. This seemed to promise a dose of our dispute, 
alike satisfactory to all parties, and the first act of Paul was to draw 
on me for a round sum, under pretence that his wardrobe must be 
wholly refitted. To this I made no objection, though it certainly 
showed like vanity to purchase garments in the extremity of the 
mode, when not only great part of the defoncfs habiliments were 
very fit for a twelvemonth's use, but as I myself had been, but 
yesterday as it were^ equipped in a becoming new stand of black 
clothes, Mr. Pattieson would have been welcome to the use of such 
of my quondam raiment as he thought suitable, as indeed had always 
been the case with his deceased brother. 

The school, I must needs say, came tolerably on. My youngster 
was very smart, and seemed to be so active in his duty of usher, if I 
may so speak, that he even overdid his part therein, and I began to 
feel myself a cipher in my oWn school. 

I comforted myself with the belief that the publication was ad- 
vancing as fast as I could desire. On this subject, Paul Pattieson, 
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like ancient Pistol, ^* talked bold words at the bridge," and that not 
only at our house, bat in the society of our neighbours, amongst whom, 
instead of imitating the retired and monastic manner of his brother 
deceased, he became a gay visitor, and such a reveller, that in process 
of time he was observed to vilipend the modest fare which had at 
first been esteemed a banquet by his hungry appetite, and thereby 
highly displeased my wife, who, with justice, applauds herself for the 
plentiful, cleanly, and healthy victuals, wherewith she mainteins her 
ushers and boarders. 

Upon the whole, I rather hoped than entertained a sincere confi- 
dence that all was going on well, and was in that unpleasant state of 
mind which precedes the open breach between two associates who 
have been long jealous of each other, but are as yet deterred by a 
sense of mutual interest from coming to an open rupture. 

The first thing which alarmed me was a rumour in the village that 
Paul Pattieson intended, in some little space, to underteke a voyage to 
the Ck>ntiuent — on account of his health, as was pretended, but, as 
the same report averred, much more with the view of gratifying the 
curiosity which his perusal of the classics had impressed upon him, 
than for any other purpose. I was, I say, rather alarmed at this 
tiutmruB, and began to reflect that the retirement of Mr. Pattieson, 
unless his loss could be supplied in good time, was like to be a blow 
to the establishment ; for, in truth, this Paul had a winning way with 
the boys, especially those who were gentle-tempered ; so that I must 
confess my doubts whether, in certain respects, I myself could have 
fully supplied his place in the school, with all my authority and 
experience. My wife, jealous as became her stetion, of Mr. Pattieson's 
intentions, advised me to take the matter up immediately, and go to 
the bottom at once; and, indeed, I had always found that way 
answered best with my boys. 

Mrs. Cleishbotham was not long before renewing the subject; for, 
like most of the race of Xantippe (though my helpmate is a well- 
spoken woman), she loves to thrust in her oar where she is not able 
to pull it to purpose. ^' You are a sharp-witted man, Mr. Oleish- 
botham," would she observe, '^and a learned man, Mr. Cleishbotham 
— and the schoolmaster of Ganderclengh, Mr. Cleishbotham, which 
is saying all in one word ; but many a man almost as great as your- 
self has lost the saddle by suffering an inferior to get up behind him ; 
and though, with the world, Mr. Cleishbotham, you have the name 
of doing everything, both in directing the school and in this new 
profiteble book line which you have t^en up, yet it begins to be the 
common talk of Ganderclengh, both up the water and down the 
water, that the usher both writes the dominie's books and teaches the 
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dominie's school. Ay, ay, ask maid, wife, or widow, and she'll tall 
ye, the least gaitling among them all comes to Paul Pattieson with his 
lesson as naturally as they come to me for their foor-hoors, pair 
things; and never ane thinks of applying to you ahoot a kittle torn, 
or a crabbed word, or about ony thing else, unless it were for lieet 
exiref or the mending of an auld pen." 

Now this address assailed me on a summer evening, when I was 
whiling away my leisure hours with the end of a cutty pipe, and 
indulging in such bland imaginations as the Nicotian weed is wont 
to produce, more especially in the case of studious persons, devoted 
fimais sweriorilms. I was naturally loath to leave my misty sanctuary ; 
and endeavoured to silence the clamour of Mrs. Cleishbotham's 
tongue, which has something in it peculiarly shrill and penetrating. 
''Woman," said I, with a tone of domestic authority befitting the 
occasion, ** res tuas agcu; — mind your washings and your wringings, 
your stuffings and your physicking, or whatever concerns the outwud 
person of the pupils, and leave the progress of their education to my 
usher, Paul Pattieson, and myself." 

'* I am glad to see," added the accursed woman (that I should say 
80 !), *^ that ye have the grace to name him foremost^ for there is little 
doubt that he ranks first of the troop, if ye wad but hear what the 
neighbours speak — or whisper." 

"What do they whisper, thou sworn sister of the Eumenides?" 
cried I, the irritating cMtrwm of the woman's objurgation totally 
counterbalancing the sedative effects both of pipe and pot. 

'^ Whisper 1" resumed she, in her shrillest note — ^^'why, they 
whisper loud enough for me at least to hear them, that the school- 
master of Gandercleugh is turned a doited auld woman, and spends 
all his time in tippling strong drink with the keeper of the public- 
house, and leaves school and bookmakii^, and a' the rest o% to the 
care of his usher ; and, also, the wives in Gkndercleugh say that you 
have engaged Paul Pattieson to write a new book, which is to beat a' 
the lave that gaed afore it ; and to show what a sair lift you have o' 
the job, you didna sae muckle as ken the name o 't— -no, nor whether 
it was to be about some Heathen Greek or the Black Douglas." 

This was said with such bitterness that it penetrated to the very 
quick, and I hurled the poor old pipe, like one of Homer's spears, not 
in the' face of my provoking helpmate, though the temptation was 
strong, but into the river Ckmder, which, as is now well known to 
tourists from the uttermost parts of the earth, pursues its quiet 
meanders beneath the bank on which the school-house is pleasantly 
situated ; and, starting up, fixed on my head the cocked hat (the 
pride of Messrs. Qrieve and Scott's repository), and, plunging into the 

B 
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vaUey of the Inook, paraufid my waj upwarda, the yoke of Mn. 
deisbotham accompanying me in my letreat with something like the 
angry seieam of triumph with which the biood-goose pnnuea the 
flight of some unmannerly cur or idle boy who has intruded upon her 
premises, and fled before her. Indeed, so great was the influence of 
this clamour of scorn and wrath which hung upon my rear, that, 
while it rung in my ears, I was so moTed that I inatinctiyely tucked 
the skirts of my black coat under my arm, as if I had been in actual 
danger of being seized on by the grasp of the pursuing enemy. Nor 
was it till I had almost reached the weU-known burial-place, in 
which it was Peter Pattieson's hap to meet the far-£ftmed personage 
called Old Mortality, that I made a halt for the purpose of composing 
my perturbed spirits, and considering what was to be done ; for as 
yet my mind was agitated by a chaos of passions, of which anger was 
predominant ; and for what reason, or against whom, I entertained 
such tumultaous displeasure^ it was not easy*for me to determine. 

Nevertheless, having settled my cocked hat with becoming accu- 
racy on my well-powdered wig, and suffered it to remain uplifted for 
a moment to cool my flushed brow—having, moreover, re-adjusted 
and shaken to rights the skirts of my black coat, I came into case to 
answer to my own questions, which, till these mancBUvres had been 
sedately accomplished, I might have asked myself in vain. 

In the first place, therefore, to use the phrase of Mr. Docket, the 
writer (that is, the attorney) of our village of Ghmdercleugh, I became 
satisfied that my anger was directed against all and sundry, or, in law 
Latin, contra om/MB mortaUsy and more particularly against the neigh- 
bourhood of Qanderdeugh, for circulating reports to the prejudice of 
my literary talents, as well as my accomplishments as a pedagogue, 
and transferring the &me thereof to mine own usher. Secondly, 
against my spouse, Dorothea Cleishbotham, for transferring the said 
calumnious reports to my ears in a prerupt and unseemly manner, 
and without due respect either to the language which she made use 
of or the person to whom she spoke — ^treating affairs in which I was 
so intimately concerned as if they were proper subjects for jest among 
gossips at a christening, where the womankind claim the privilege of 
worshipping the Bona Dea according to their secret female rites. 
Thirdly, I became clear that I was entitled to respond to any whom 
it concerned to inquire, that my wrath was kindled against Paul 
Fattieson, my usher, for giving occasion both for the neighbours of 
Qandercleugh entertaining such opinions, and for Mrs. Cleishbotham 
disrespectfully urging them to my face, since neither circumstance 
could have existed, without he had put forth sinful misrepresenta* 
tions of transactions, private and confidential, and of which I had 
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myself entirely le&ained from dropping even the least hint to any 
third person. 

This arrangement of my ideas haying contrihnted to soothe the 
stormy atmosphere of which they had heen the offspring, gave reason 
a time to predominate, and to ask me, with her calm but clear voice, 
whether, under all the circumstances, I did well to nourish so indis- 
criminate an indignation? In fine, on closer examination, the 
various splenetic thoughts I had been indulging against other parties 
b^n to be merged in that resentment against my perfidious usher, 
which, like the serpent of Moses, swallowed up all subordinate 
objects of displeasure. To put myself at open feud with the whole 
of my neighbours, unless I had been certain of some effectual mode 
of avenging myself upon them, would have been an undertaking too 
weighty for my means, and not unlikely, if rashly grappled withal, 
to end in my ruin. To make a public quarrel with my wife, on such 
an account as her opinion of my literary accomplishments, would 
sound ridiculous; and, besides, Mrs. C. was sure to have all the 
women on her side, who would represent her as a wife persecuted by 
her husband for offering him good advice, and urging it upon him 
with only too enthusiastic sincerity. 

There remained Paul Pattieson, undoubtedly the most natural and 
proper object of my indignation, since I might be said to have him 
in my own power, and might punish him by dismissal, at my 
pleasure. Yet even vindictive proceedings against the said Paul, 
however easy to be enforced, might be productive of serious conse- 
quences to my own purse ; and I began to refiect, with anxiety, that 
in this virorld it is not often that the gratification of our angry 
passions lies in the same road with the advancement of our interest, 
and that the wise man, the if&re sapiens, seldom hesitates which of 
these two he ought to prefer. 

I recollected also that I was quite uncertain how far the present 
usher had really been guilty of the foul acts of assumption charged 
against him. 

In a word, I began to perceive that it would be no light matter, at 
once, and without maturer perpending of sundry collateral puncPiwn' 
ctt^o, to break up a joint-stock adventure, or society, as civilians term 
it, which, if profitable to him, had at least promised to be no less so 
to me, established in years and learning and reputation so much his 
superior. Moved by which, and other the like considerations, I 
resolved to proceed with becoming caution on the occasion, and not, 
by stating my causes of complaint too hastily in the outset, 
exasperate into a positive breach what might only prove some small 
misunderstanding, easily explained or apologised for, and which, like 
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a leak in a new veaael, being once discovered and carefully stopped, 
renders the vessel bat more seaworthy than it was before. 

Abont the time that I had adopted this healing resolution, I 
reached the spot where the almost perpendicular face of a steep hill 
seems to terminate the valley, or at least divides it into two dells, 
each serving as a cradle to its own mountain-stream, the Gruff-quack, 
namely, and the shallower, but more noisy, Gusedub, on the left 
hand, which, at their union, form the Gander, properly so called. 
Each of these little valleys has a walk winding up to its recesses, 
rendered more easy by the labours of the poor during the late hard 
season, and one of which bears the name of Pattieson's Path, while 
the other had been kindly consecrated to my own memory by the 
title of the Dominie's Daidling-bit Here I made certain to meet 
my associate, Paul Pattieson, for by one or other of these roads he was 
wont to return to my house of an evening, after his lengthened rambles. 

Nor was it long before I espied him descending the Gusedub by 
that tortuous path, marking so strongly the character of a Scottish 
glen. He was easily distinguished, indeed, at some distance, by his 
jaunty swagger, in which he presented to you the flat of his leg, like 
the manly knave of clubs, apparently with the most perfect content- 
ment, not only with his leg and boot, but with every part of his 
outward man, and the whole fashion of his garments, and, one would 
almost have thought, the contents of his pockets. 

In this, his wonted guise, he approached me, where I was seated 
near the meeting of the waters, and I could not but discern that his 
first impulse was to pass me without any prolonged or formal greeting. 
But as that would not have been decent, considering the terms on 
which we stood, he seemed to adopt, on reflection, a course directly 
opposite ; bustled up to me with an air of alacrity, and, I may add, 
impudence ; and hastened at once into the middle of the important 
affairs which it had been my purpose to bring under discussion in a 
manner more becoming their gravity. '* I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Cleishbotham," said he, with an inimitable mixture of confusion and 
effrontery ; '^ the most wonderful news which has been heard in the 
literary world in my time — ^all Gandercleugh rings with it — they 
positively speak of nothing else, from Miss Buskbod/s youngest 
apprentice to the minister himself, and ask each other in amazement, 
whether the tidings are true or false — ^to be sure they are of an 
astounding complexion, especially to you and me." 

** Mr. Pattieson," said I, "I am quite at a loss to guess at your 
meaning. Dwims svm, non (Edipus — I am Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
Schoolmaster of the parish of Gandercleugh ; no conjuror, and neither 
reader of riddles, nor expounder of enigmata.'' 
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''Well,'' replied Panl Pattieson, "Mi. Jedediah Qeishbotham, 
Schoolmaster of the parish of Gkndercleagh, and so forth, all I have 
to inform you is, that our hopeful scheme is entirely blown up. The 
tales, on publishing which we reckoned with so much confidence, have 
already been printed; they are abroad, over all America, and the 
British papers are clamorous." 

I received this news with the same equanimity with which I 
should have accepted a blow addressed to my stomach by a modem 
gladiator, with the full energy of his fist ''If this be correct 
information, Mr. Pattieson," said I, '* I must of necessity suspect you 
to be the person who have supplied the foreign press with the 
copy which the printers have thus made an unscrupulous use of, 
without respect to the rights of the undeniable proprietors of the 
manuscripts; and I request to know whether this American pro- 
duction embraces the alterations which you as well as I judged 
necessaiy, before the work could be fitted to meet the public eye V* 
To this my gentleman saw it necessary to make a direct answer, for 
my manner was impressive, and my tone decisive. His native 
audacity enabled him, however, to keep his ground, and he answered 
with firmness — 

*'Mr. Cleishbotham, in the first place, these manuscripts, over 
which you claim a very doubtful right, were never given to anyone 
by me, and must have been sent to America either by yourself or by 
some one of the various gentlemen to whom, I am well aware, you 
have afforded opportunities of perusing my brother's MS. remains." 

" Mr. Pattieson," I replied, " I beg to remind you that it never 
could be my intention, either by my own hands or through those 
of another, to remit these manuscripts to the press, until by the 
alterations which I meditated, and which you yourself engaged to 
make, they were rendered fit for public perusal." 

Mr. Pattieson answered me with much heat : — '* Sir, I would have 
you to know that, if I accepted your paltry offer, it was with less 
regard to its amount than to the honour and literary fame of my late 
brother. I foresaw that, if I declined it, you would not hesitate to 
throw the task into incapable hands, or, perhaps, have taken it upon 
yourself, the most unfit of all men to tamper with the works of 
departed genius^ and that, Qod willing, I was determined to prevent 
— ^but the justice of Heaven has taken the matter into its own hands. 
Peter Pattieson's last labours shall now go down to posterity unscathed 
by the scalping-knife of alteration, in the hands of a false friend — 
shame on the thought that the unnatural weapon could ever be 
wielded by the hand of a brother 1" 

I heard this speech not without a species of vertigo or dizziness in 
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mj head, wluch would piobftblf lunre stmck me lifekn at bis feet, 
had not a thought like that of the old ballad— 

•• Earl Percy sees my fall," 

called to my recoUection that I shonld only afford an additional 
triumph by giving way to my feelings in the presence of Mr. Paul 
Pattieson, who, I could not doubt, must be more or less directly at 
the bottom of the Transatlantic publication, and had in one way or 
another found his own interest in that nefarious transaction. 

To get quit of his odious presence I bid him an unceremonious 
good-night, and marched down the glen with the air not of one who 
has parted with a friend, but who rather has shaken off an intrusiye 
companion. On the road I pondered the whole matter over with an 
anxiety which did not in the smallest degree tend to relieve me. 
Had I felt adequate to the exertion, I might, of course, have sup- 
planted this spurious edition (of which the literary gazettes are 
already doling out copious specimens) by introducing into a copy, to 
be instantly published at Edinburgh, adequate corrections of the 
various inconsistencies and imperfections which have already been 
alluded to. I remember the easy victory of the real second part of 
these Tales of ki Lajtdlokd over the performance sent forth by 
an interloper under the same title ; and why should not the same 
triumph be repeated now ? There would, in short, have been a piide 
of talent in this manner of avenging myself, which would have been 
justifiable in the case of an injured man ; but the state of my health 
has for some time been such as to render any attempt of this nature in 
every way imprudent. 

Under such circumstances, the last *' Bemains " of Peter Pattieson 
must even be accepted as they were left in his desk ; and I humbly 
retire in the hope that, such as they are, they may receive the indul- 
gence of those who have ever been but too merciful to the productions 
of his pen, and in all respects to the courteous reader's obliged 
servant, 

J.O. 

Oandeboleuou, J 5th OcL, 183 1, 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Lum^a. That power that kludl; spreads 

The cloads, a ngnal of impending sliowere, 
To 1^111 the wandering linnet to the shade. 
Beheld without conoern expiring Qreece, 
And not one prodigj foretold our fata. 

Demdriai, A thoosand horrid prodigiea foretold it I 
A feeble gorenuuent, eluded laws, 
A factiooB populaoa, lozDjions noblel, 
And all the maladies of sinMng statea. 
When pnblia villainy, too strong for jnstice. 
Shows hia bold front, the harbinger of rain, 
Caa brave LeontiuB call for air; woaders, 
Which cheats interpret, and whioh fools regard ! 

JrejM, jf d I, 

§HE close obeerrers of vegetable natnre have lemarked, that when 
a new graft is taken from an sj^ed tree, it possesses, indeed, in 
exterior form the appearance of a yoathfnl shoot, but has, in 
ieict, attained to the same state of matority, or even decay, which hu 
been reached by the parent stem. Hence, it is sud, arises the general 
decline and death that aboot the same season is often observed to 
spread itself throngh individual trees of some particular species, all 
of which, deriving their powers from the parent stock, are, therefore, 
incapable of protracting their existence longer than it does. 

In the same manner, efforts have been made bj the mighty of the 
earth to transplant large cities, states, and commnoities, by one great 
and sadden exertion, expecting to secure to the new oapital the 
wealth, the dignity, the magnificent decorations, and nnlimited 
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extent of the ancient city wbich thej deaiie to renovate ; while, at 
the same time, they hope to begin a new saccesaion of ages from the 
date of the new stractore, to last, they imagine, as long, and with as 
much feune as its predecessor, which the founder hopes his new 
metropolis may replace in all its youthful glories. But nature has 
her laws, which seem to apply to the social as well as the vegetable 
system. It appears to be a general rule, that what has to last long 
^ould be slowly matured and gradually improved, while every 
sudden effort, however gigantic, to bring about the speedy execution 
of a plan calculated to endure for ages^ is doomed to exhibit symptoms 
of premature decay from its very commencement Thus, in a beautiful 
Oriental tale, a dervise explains to the sultan how he had reared the 
magnificent trees among which they walked, by nursing their shoots 
from the seed; and the prince's pride is damped when he reflects 
that those plantations, so simply raised, were gathering new vigour 
from each returning sun, while his own exhausted cedars, which had 
been transplanted by one violent effort, were drooping their majestic 
heads in the Valley of Orez. f 

It has been allowed, I believe, by all men of taste, many of whom 
have been late visitants of Constantinople, that if it were possible to 
survey the whole globe with a view to fixing a seat of universal 
empire, all who are capable of making such a choice would give their 
preference to the city of Constantinople, as including the great recom- 
mendations of beauty, wealth, security, and eminence. Yet with all 
these advantages of situation and climate, and with all the architec- 
tural splendour of its churches and hails, its quarries of marble, and 
its treasure-houses of gold, the imperial founder must himself have 
learned, that although he could employ all these rich materials in 
obedience to his own wish, it was the mind of man itself^ those 
intellectual faculties refined by the ancients to the highest degree, 
which had produced the specimens of talent at which men paused 
and wondered, whether as subjects of art or of moral labour. The 
power of the Emperor might indeed strip other cities of their statues 
and their shrines, in order to decorate that which he had fixed upon 
as his new capital; but the men who had performed great actions, 
and those, almost equally esteemed, by whom such deeds were cele- 
brated, in poetry, in pa int i ng , and in music, had ceased to exist 
The nation, though still the most civilised in the world, had passed 
beyond that period of society when the desire of fair fetme is of itself 
the sole or chief motive for the labour of the historian or the poet^ 
the painter or the statuary. The slavish and despotic constitution 
introduced into the empire had, long since, entirely destroyed that 
t Tale of MiigUp tlM Peniaii, in the TUm of the GeniL 
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public spirit which animated the free history of Borne, leaving 
nothing but feeble recollections^ which prodaoed no emulation. 

To speak as of an animated substance, if Constantine could have 
regenerated his new metropolis, by transfusing into it the vital and 
vivifying principles of old Borne — ^that brilliant spark no longer 
remained for Constantinople to borrow, or for Bome to lend. 

In one most important circumstance the state of the capital of 
Constantine had been totally changed, and unspeakably to its advan- 
tage. The w;orld was now Christian, and, with the Pagan code, had 
got rid of its load of disgraceful superstition. Nor is there the least 
doubt that the better faith produced its natural and desirable fruits 
in society, in gradually ameliorating the hearts, and taming the 
passions, of the people. But while many of the converts were turning 
meekly towards their new creed, some, in the arrogance of their 
understanding, were limiting the Scriptures by their own devices, 
and others failed not to make religious character or spiritual rank 
the means of rising to temporal power. Thus it happened at this 
critical period, that the effects of this great change in the religion of 
the country, although producing an immediate harvest, as well as 
sowing much good seed which was to grow hereafter, did not, in the 
fourth century, flourish so as to shed at once that predominating in- 
fluence which its principles might have taught men to expect. 

Even the borrowed splendour, in which Constantine decked his 
dty, bore in it something which seemed to mark premature decay. 
The imperial founder, in seizing upon the ancient statues, pictures, 
obelisks, and works of art, acknowledged his own incapacity to supply 
their place with the productions of later genius; and when the world, 
and particularly Bome, was plundered to adorn Constantinople, the 
Emperor, under whom the work was carried on, might be compared 
to a prodigal youth, who strips an aged parent of her youthful orna- 
ments in order to decorate a flaunting paramour, on whose brow all 
must considered them as misplaced. 

Constantinople, therefore, when in 324 it first arose in imperial 
majesty out of the humble Byzantium, showed, even in its birth, 
and amid its adventitious splendour, as we have already said, some 
intimations of that speedy decay to which the whole civilised world, 
then limited within the Boman empire, was internally and imper- 
ceptibly tending. Nor was it many ages ere these prognostications 
of declension were fully verified. 

In the year 1080, Alexius Comnenus f ascended the throne of the 
Empire; that is, he was declared sovereign of Constantinople, its 

t See Giblxm, (fliap. zlyiil, for tbe origin and early hiitory of the honae of the 
Ckmmeni 
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precinctB and dependencies; nor, if he wib disposed to lead a life of 
relaxation, would the savage incursions of the Scythians or the 
Hungarians frequently disturb the imperial slumbers, if limited to 
his own capital. It may be supposed that this safety did not extend 
much farther ; for it is said that the Empress Pulcheria had built a 
church to the Virgin Mary, as remote as possible from the gate 
of the city, to save her devotions from the risk of being interrupted 
by the hostile yell of the barbarians, and the reigning Emperor had 
constructed a palace near the same spot, and for the same reason. 

Alexius ComnenuB was in the condition of a monarch who rather 
derives consequence from the wealth and importance of his pre- 
decessors, and the great extent of their original dominions, than from 
what remnants of fortune had descended to the present generation. 
This Emperor, except nominally, no more ruled over his dismembered 
provinces, than a half-dead horse can exercise power over those limbs 
on which the hooded crow and the vulture have already begun to 
settle and select their prey. 

In different parts of his territory different enemies arose, who 
waged successful or dubious war against the Emperor; and, of the 
numerous nations with whom he was engaged in hostilities, whether 
the Franks from the west, the Turks advancing from the east, the 
Cumans and Scythians pouring their barbarous numbers and un- 
ceasing storm of arrows from the north, and the Saracens, or the 
tribes into which they were divided, pressing from the south, there 
was not one for whom the Qrecian empire did not spread a tempting 
repast. Each of these various enemies had their own particular 
habits of war, and a way of manoeuvring in battle peculiar to them- 
selves. But the Roman, as the unfortunate subject oi the Greek 
empire was still called, was by far the weakest, the most ignorant^ 
and most timid, who could be dragged into the field; and the 
Emperor was happy in his own good luck when he found it possible 
to conduct a defensive war on a counterbalancing principle, making 
use of the Scythian to repel the Turk, or of both these savage people 
to drive back the fiery-footed Frank, whom Peter the Hermit had, in 
the time of Alexius, waked to double fury by the powerful influence 
of the crusades. 

If, therefore, Alexius Comnenns was, during his anxious seat upon 
the throne of the East, reduced to use a base and truckling course of 
policy — ^if he was sometimes reluctant to fight when he had a 
conscious doubt of the valour of his troops— if he commonly employed 
cunning and dissimulation instead of wisdom ^nd perfidy instead of 
conrage — ^his expedients were the disgrace of the age rather than his 
own. 
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Again, the Emperor Alexias may be blamed for affecting a degree 
of state which was closely allied to imbecility. He was proud of 
assuming in his own person, and of bestowing upon others, the 
painted show of yarious orders of nobility, even now, when the rank 
within the prince's gift was become an additional reason for the free 
barbarian despising the imperial noble. That the Qreek court was 
encumbered with unmeaning ceremonies, in order to make amends 
for the want of that yeneration which ought to have been called 
forth by real worth, and the presence of actnal power, was not the 
particular fault of that prince, but belonged to the system of the 
government of Constantinople for ages. Indeed, in its trumpery 
etiquette, which provided rules for the most trivial points of a man's 
behaviour during the day, the Greek empire resembled no existing 
power in its minute follies, except that of Pekin ; both, doubtless, 
being influenced by the same vain wish to add seriousness and an 
appearance of importance to objects, which, from their trivial nature, 
could admit of no such distinction. 

Yet thus far we must justify Alexius, that humble as were the 
expedients he had recourse to, they were more useful to his empire 
than the measure of a more proud and high-spirited prince might 
have proved in the same circumstances. He was no champion to 
break a lance against the breastplate of his Frankish rival, the 
famous Bohemond of Antioch,* but there were many occasions on 
which he hazarded his life freely ; and, so far as we can see, from a 
minute perusal of his achievements, the Emperor of Qreece was never 
BO dangerous ''under shield," as when any foeman desired to stop 
him while retreating from a conflict in which he had been worsted. 

But, besides that he did not hesitate, according to the custom of 
the time, at least occasionally, to commit his person to the perils of 
close combat, Alexius also possessed such knowledge of a general's 
profession as is required in our modem days. He knew how to 
occupy military positions to the best advantage, and often covered 
defeats, or improved dubious conflicts, in a manner highly to the 
disappointment of those who deemed that the work of war was done 
only on the field of battle. 

If Alexius Comnenus thus understood the evolutions of war, he 
was still better skilled in those of politics, where, soaring far above 
the express purpose of his immediate negotiation, the Emperor was 
sure to gain some important and permanent advantage ; though very 
often he was ultimately defeated by the unblushing fickleness or 
avowed treachery of the barbarians, as the Greeks generally termed 

* An asterisk in these pages signifies that a note upon the passage is to be found at 
the end of the volume. 
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all other nationB, and particularly those tribes (they can hardly be 
termed states) by which their own empire was surrounded. 

We may conclude our brief character of Comnenus, by saying that, 
had he not been called on to fill the station of a monarch who was 
under the necessity of making himself dreaded, as one who was 
exposed to all manner of conspiracies, both in and oat of his own 
family, he might, in all probability, have been regarded as an honest 
and humane prince. Certainly he showed himself a good-natured 
man, and dealt less in cutting off heads and extinguishing eyes than 
had been the practice of his predecessors, who generally took this 
method of shortening the ambitious yiews of competitors. 

It remains to be mentioned that Alexius had his full share of the 
superstition of the age, which he covered with a species of hypocrisy. 
It is even said that his wife, Irene, who of course was best 
acquainted with the real character of the Emperor, taxed her dying 
husband with practising, in his last moments, the dissimulation 
which had been his companion during life.t He took also a deep 
interest in all matters respecting the Church, where heresy, which 
the Emperor held, or affected to hold, in great horror, appeared to 
him to lurk. Nor do we discover in his treatment of the Manichaeans, 
or Paulicians, that pity for their speculative, errors which modem 
times might think- had been well purchased by the extent of the 
temporal services of these unfortunate sectaries. Alexius knew no 
indulgence for those who misinterpreted the mysteries of the Church, 
or of its doctrines; and the duty of defending religion against 
sdiismatics was, in his opinion, as peremptorily demanded from him 
as that of protecting the empire against the numberless tribes of 
barbarians who were encroaching on its boundaries on every side. 

Such a mixture of sense and weakness, of meanness and dignity, 
of prudent discretion and poverty of spirit — ^which last, in the Euro- 
pean mode of viewing things, approached to cowardice — ^formed the 
leading traits of the character of Alexius Comnenus, at a period when 
the fate of Greece, and all that was left in that country of art and 
civilisation, was trembling in the balance, and likely to be saved or 
lost, according to the abilities of the Emperor for playing the very 
difficult game which was put into his hands. 

These few leading circumstances will recall, to any one who is 
tolerably well read in history, the peculiarities of the period at which 
we have found a resting-place for the foundation of our story. 

t See Gibbon, ohap. ItL 
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CHAPTEE IL 

OthuB, —This saperb sucoessor 

Of the earth's mistress, as thou rainlj speakest. 
Stands midst these ages as, on the wide ocean. 
The last spared fragment of a spacioos land, 
That in some grand and awful ministration 
Of mighty natore has engnUi&d been, 
Both lift aloft its dark and rocky cliffs 
O'er the wild waste aronnd, and sadly frowns 
In lonely nugesty. 

ConsUmUn$ FcUeologtUi Scene I, 

OuB scene in the capital of the Eastern Empire opens at what is 
termed the Gtolden Qate of Constantinople ; and it may be said in 
passing, that this splendid epithet is not so lightly bestowed as may 
be expected from the inflated language of the Greeks^ which throws 
such an appearance of exaggeration about them, their buildings, and 
monuments. 

The massive, and seemingly impregnable walls with which Con- 
stantino surrounded the city, were greatly improved and added to by 
Theodosius, called the Great. A triumphal arch, decorated with the 
aichitectuie of a better, though already a degenerate age, and serving, 
at the same time, as a useful entrance, introduced the stranger into 
the city. On the top, a statue of bronze represented Victory, the 
goddess who had inclined the scales of battle in favour of Theo- 
dosius ; and, as the artist determined to be wealthy if he could not 
be tasteful, the gilded ornaments with which the inscriptions were 
set off readily led to the popular name of the gate. Figures carved 
in a distant and happier period of the art glanced from the waUs, 
without assorting happily with the taste in which these were built. 
The more modern ornaments of the Golden Gate bore, at the period 
of our story, an aspect very different from those indicating the 
** conquest brought back to the city," and the " eternal peace " which 
the flattering inscriptions recorded as having being extorted by the 
sword of Theodosius. Four or five military engines, for throwing 
darts of the largest size, were placed upon the summit of the arch ; 
and what had been originally designed as a specimen of architectural 
embellishment, was now applied to the purposes of defence. 

It was the hour of evening, and the cool and refreshing breeze 
from the sea inclined each passenger, whose business was not of a 
vei^ urgent description, to loiter on his way, and cast a glance at the 
romantic gateway, and the various interesting objects of nature and 
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art which the city of CooBtantinople presented, as well to the 
inhabitants as to strangers.* 

One individual, however, seemed to indulge more wonder and 
curiosity than could have been expected from a native of the city, 
and looked upon the rarities around with a quick and startled eye, 
that marked an imagination awakened by sights that were new and 
strange. The appearance of this person bespoke a foreigner of 
military habits, who seemed, from his complexion, to have his birth- 
place far from the Grecian metropolis^ whatever chance had at 
present brought him to the Qolden Qate, or whatever place he filled 
in the Emperor's service. 

This young man was about two-and-twenty years old, remarkably 
finely-formed and athletic— qualities well understood by the citizens 
of Constantinople, whose habits of frequenting the public games had 
taught them at least an acquaintance with the human person, and 
where, in the select of their own countrymen, they saw the hand- 
somest specimens of the human race. 

These were, however, not generally so tall as the stranger at the 
€k>lden Gkite, while his piercing blue eyes, and the fair hair which 
descended from under a light helmet gaily ornamented with silver, 
bearing on its summit a crest resembling a dragon in the act of 
expanding its terrible jaws, intimated a northern descent, to which 
the extreme purity of his complexion also bore witness. His beauty, 
however, though he was eminently distinguished both in features 
and in person, was not liable to the charge of effeminacy. From this 
it was rescued, both by his strength, and by the air of confidence and 
self-possession with which the youth seemed to regard the wonders 
around him, not indicating the stupid and helpless gaze of a mind 
equally inexperienced, and incapable of receiving instruction, but 
expressing the bold intellect which at once understands the greater 
part of the information which it receives, and commands the spirit to 
toil in search of the meaning of that which it has not comprehended, 
or may fear it has misinterpreted. This look of awakened attention 
and intelligence gave interest to the young barbarian ; and while the 
bystanders were amazed that a savage from some unknown or remote 
comer of the universe should possess a noble countenance bespeaking 
a mind so elevated, they respected him for the composure with which 
he witnessed so many things, the fashion, the splendour, nay, the 
very use of which must have been recently new to him. 

The young man's personal equipments exhibited a singular mixture 
of splendour and effeminacy, and enabled the experienced spectatoa 
to ascertain his nation, and the capacity in which he served. We 
kave already mentioned the fanciful and crested helmet, which was 
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a difltiiiotion of the foreigner, to which the reader must add in his 
ixm^iuation a small cuirass, or breastplate of silver, so sparinglj 
fashioned as obviously to afford little security to the broad chest, on 
which it rather hung like an ornament than covered as a buckler ; 
nor, if a well-thrown dart, or strongly-shod arrow, should alight full 
on this rich piece of armour, was there much hope that it could 
protect the bosom which it partially shielded. 

From betwixt the shoulders hung down over the back what had 
the appearance of a bearskin ; but, when more closely eiamined, it 
was only a very skilful imitation of the spoils of the chase, being in 
reality a surcoat composed of strong shaggy silk, so woven as to 
exhibit, at a little distance, no inaccurate representation of a bear's 
hide. A light crooked sword, or scimitar, sheathed in a scabbard of 
gold and ivory, hung by the left side of the stranger, the ornamented 
hilt of which appeared much too small for the large-jointed hand of 
the young Hercules who was thus gaily attired. A dress, purple in 
colour, and sitting close to the limbs, covered the body of the soldier 
to a little above the knee ; from thence the knees and legs were bare 
to the cal^ to which the reticulated strings of the sandals rose from 
the instep, the ligatures being there fixed by a golden coin of 
the reigning Emperor, converted into a species of clasp for the 
pnrpose. 

But a weapon which seemed more particularly adapted to the 
young barbarian's size, and incapable of being used by a man of less 
formidable limbs and sinews, was a battle-axe, the firm iron-guarded 
staff of which was formed of tough elm, strongly inlaid and defended 
with brass, while many a plate and ring were indented in the handle, 
to hold the wood and the steel parts together. The axe itself was 
composed of two blades, turning different ways, with a sharp steel 
spike projecting from between them. The steel part, both spike and 
blade, was burnished as bright as a mirror ; and though its ponderous 
size must have been burdensome to one weaker than himself, yet the 
young soldier carried it as carelessly along, as if it were but a feather's 
weights It was, indeed, a skilfully constructed weapon, so well 
balanced, that it was much lighter in striking and in recovery, than 
he who saw it in the hands of another could easily have believed. 

The carrying arms of itself showed that the military man was 
a stranger. The native Greeks had that mark of a civilised people, 
that they never bore weapons during the time of peace, unless the 
wearer chanced to be numbered among those whose military pro- 
fession and employment required them to be always in arms. Such 
soldiers by profession were easily distinguished from the peaceful 
citizens ; and it was with some evident show of fear, as well as dislike, 
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that the passengers observed to each other that the stranger was a 
Varangian, an expression which intimated a barbarian of the 
imperial body-guard. 

To supply the deficiency of valour among his own subjects, and to 
procure soldiers who should be personally dependent on the Emperor, 
the Greek sovereigns had been, for a great many years, in the custom 
of maintaining in their pay, as near their person as they could, the 
steady services of a select number of mercenaries in the capacity of 
body-guards, which were numerous enough, when their steady dis- 
cipline and inflexible loyalty were taken in conjunction with their 
personal strength and indomitable courage, to defeat not only any 
traitorous attempt on the imperial person, but to quell open rebellions, 
unless such were supported by a great proportion of the military 
force. Their pay was therefore liberal ; their rank and established 
character for prowess gave them a degree of consideration among the 
people, whose reputation for valour had not for some ages stood high ; 
and if, as foreigners, and the members of a privileged body, the 
Varangians were sometimes employed inr arbitrary and unpopular 
services, the natives were so apt to fear, while they disliked them, 
that the hardy strangers disturbed themselves but little about the 
light in which they were regarded by the inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople. Their dress and accoutrements, while within the city, partook 
of the rich, or rather gaudy, costume which we have described, 
bearing only a sort of affected resemblance to that which the Varan- 
gians wore in their native forests. But the individuals of this select 
corps were, when their services were required beyond the city, 
furnished with armour and weapons more resembling those which 
they were accustomed to wield in their own country, possessing much 
less of the splendour of war, and a far greater portion of its effective 
terrors ; and thus they were summoned to take the field. 

This body of Varangians (which term is, according to one inter- 
pretation, merely a general expression for barbarians) was, in an early 
age of the empire, formed of the roving and piratical inhabitants of 
the north, whom a love of adventure, the greatest, perhaps, that ever 
was indulged, and a contempt of danger which never had a parallel 
in the history of human nature, drove forth upon the pathless ocean. 
*' Piracy," says Qibbon, with his usual spirit, ** was the exercise, the 
trade, the glory, and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient 
of a bleak climate and narrow limits, they started from the banquet, 
grasped their arms, sounded their horn, ascended their ships, and 
explored every coast that promised either spoil or settlement." f 

The conquests made in France and Britain by these wild sea-kings, 

t Dedint and Fail qfthe Roman Emp(n. Chap. Iv. , toL x, p. 221, 8vo edition. 
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86 they were called, have obecnred the zemembiance of other northern 
champions, who, long before the time of Comnenns, made excursiona 
as £u as Constantinople, and witnessed with their own eyes the 
wealth and the weakness of the Qrecian empire itseli Numbers 
found their way thither through the pathless wastes of Bnasia; 
others navigated the Mediterranean in their sea-serpents, as they 
termed their piratical yessels. The Emperors, terrified at the appear- 
ance of these daring inhabitants of the frozen zone, had recourse to 
the usual policy of a rich and nnwarlike people, bought with gold 
the seryice of their swords, and thus formed a corps of satellites more 
distinguished for Talour than the famed Fr»torian Bands of Bome, 
and, perhaps because fewer in number, unalterably loyal to their new 
princes. 

But, at a later period of the empire, it began to be more difficult 
for the Emperors to obtain recruits for their fisiTourite and selected 
corps, the northern nations having now in a great measure laid aside 
the piratical and roving habits which had driven their ancestors from 
the straits of ELdnore to those of Sestos and Abydos. The corps of 
the Varangians must therefore have died out, or have been filled up 
with less worthy materials, had not the conquests made by the 
Normans in the far distant West sent to the aid of Comnenus a large 
hody of the dispossessed inhabitants of the islands of Britain, and par- 
ticularly of England, who furnished recruits to his chosen bodyguard. 
These were, in fact, Anglo-Saxons; but, in the confused idea of 
geography received at the court of Constantinople, they were, naturally 
enough, called Anglo-Danes, as their native country was confounded 
with the Thule of the ancients, by which expression the archipelago 
of iSetland and Orkney is properly to be understood, though, according 
to the notions of the Greeks, it comprised either Denmark or Britain. 
The emigrants, however, spoke a language not very dissimilar to the 
original Varangians, and adopted the name more readily that it seemed 
to remind them of their unhappy fate, the appellation being in one 
s^ise capable of being interpreted as exiles. Excepting one or two 
chief commanders, whom the Emperor judged worthy of such high 
trust, the Varangians were officered by men of their own nation ; and 
with so many privileges, being joined by many of their countrymen 
from time to time, as the crusades, pilgrimages, or discontent at 
home drove fresh supplies of the Anglo-Saxons or Anglo-Danes to 
the East, the Varangians subsisted in strength to the last days of the 
Qreek empire, retaining their native language, along with the 
unblemished loyalty and unabated martial spirit which characterised 
their fathers. 
This account of the Varangian Guard is strictly historical, and 
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might be proved by reference to the Byzantine histonaoB ; most of 
whom, and also Yillehardouin's account of the taking of the city of 
Constantinople by the Franks and YenetianB, make repeated mention 
of this celebrated and singular body of Englishmen, forming a mer^ 
cenary guard attendant on the person of the Greek Emperors.* 

Having said enough to explain why an individual Varangian should 
be strolling about the GK>lden Gbte, we may proceed in the story 
which we have commenced. 

Let it not be thought extraordinary that this soldier of the life- 
guard should be looked upon with some degree of curiosity by the 
passing citizens. It must be supposed that^ from their peculiax duties, 
they were not encouraged to hold frequent intercourse or communi- 
cation with the inhabitants; and, besides that they had duties of 
poUce occasionally to exercise amongst them, which made them 
generally more dreaded than beloved, they were at the same time 
conscious that their high pay, splendid appointments, and immediate 
dependence on the Emperor, were subjects of envy to the other forces. 
They, therefore, kept much in the neighbourhood of their own 
barracks, and were seldom seen straggling remote from them, 
unless they had a commission of government intrusted to their 
charge. 

This being the ease, it was natural that a people so curious as the 
Greeks should busy themselves in eyeing the stranger as he loitered 
in one spot, or wandered to and fro, like a man who either could not 
find some place which he was seeking, or had failed to meet some 
person with whom he had an appointment, for which the ingenuity 
of the passengers found a thousand different and inconsistent reasons. 
'*A Varangian," said one citizen to another^ ''and upon duty — 
ahem ! Then I presume to say in your ear-*--" 

** What do you imagine is his object 1" inquired the party to whom 
this information was addressed. 

** Gods and goddesses 1 do you think I can tell you 1 but suppose 
that he is lurking here to hear what folk say of the Emperor," 
answered the qmdmmc of Constantinople. 

*' That is not likely," said the querist ; ^ these Varangians do not 
speak our language, and are not extremely well fitted for spies, since 
few of them pretend to any intelligible notion of the Grecian tongaeb 
It is not likely, I think, that the Emperor would employ as a spy a 
man who did not understand the language of the country." 

** But if there are, as all men fancy," answered the politician, 
" persons among these barbarian soldiers who can speak almost all 
languages, you will admit that such are exceedingly qualified for 
seeing clearly around them, since they possess the talent of beholding 
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and reporting, wMle no one hai the slighteBt idea of sofpecting 
them.'' 

** It may well be," replied hie eompanion ; '' but sinee we eee so 
clearly the fox's foot and paws pictrading from beneath the seeming 
sheep's fleece, or rather, by your leave, the betu'a hide yonder, had we 
not better be jogging homeward, ere it be pretended we have inanlted 
a Varangian Guard 1" 

This sunnise of danger insinuated by the laat speakeri who was a 
much older and more experienced politician than hia friend, deter- 
mined both on a hasty retreat They adjusted their cloaks, caught 
hold of each other's arm, and, speaking fast and thick as they started 
new subjects of suspicion, they sped, close coupled together, towards 
their habitations in a different and distant quarter of the tovm. 

In the meantime, the sunset was nigh over ; and the long shadows 
of the walla, bulwarks, and arches were projecting from the westward 
in deeper and blacker shade. The Varangian seemed tired of the 
Bhort and lingering circle in which he had now trodden for more 
than an hour, and in which he still loitered like an unliberatad 
^irit, which cannot leave the haunted spot till lioensed by the spell 
which has brought it hither. Even so the barbarian, casting an 
impatient glance to the sun, which was setting in a blaae of light 
behind a rich grove of cypress-trees, looked for some accommodation 
on the benches of stone which were placed under shadow of the 
triumphal arch of Theodosiua, drew the axe, which waa hia principal 
weapon, close to bis aide, wrapped his cloak about him, and^ though 
his dress was not in other respects a fit attire for slumber, any more 
than the place well selected for repose, yet in less than three minutes 
he was fast asleep. The irresistible impulse which induced him to 
seek for repose in a place very indifferently fitted for the purpose, 
might be weariness consequent upon the military vigils, which had 
proved a part of hia duty on the preceding evening. At the same 
time, hia spirit was so alive within him, even while he gave way to 
this transient fit of oblivion, that he remained almost awake even 
with shut eyes, and no hound ever seemed to sleep more lightly than 
our Anglo-Saxon at the Qolden Qate of Constantinople. 

And now the alumberer, aa the loiterer had been before, was the 
subject of observation to the accidental passengers* Two men entered 
the porch in company* One was a somewhat slight-made, but alert- 
looMng man, by name Lysimachusy and by profession a designer. A 
roll of paper in his hand, with a little satchel containing a few 
chalks, or pencils, completed hia stock in trade ; and his acquaintance 
with the remains of ancient art gave him a power of talking on the 
sulyeetf which unfortunately bore more than due proportion to his 
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talents of execution. HU companion, a magnificent-looking man in 
fonn, and so fax resembling the joung barbarian, but more clownish 
and peasant-like in the expression of his features, was Stephanos the 
wrestler, well known in the Palestnu 

'' Stop here, my friend,'' said the artist, producing his pencils, '' till 
I make a sketch for my youthful Hercules." 

" I thought Hercules had been a Greek," said the wrestler. " This 
sleeping animal is a barbarian." 

The tone intimated some offence, and the designer hastened to 
soothe the displeasure which he had thoughtlessly excited. Stephanos^ 
known by the surname of Castor, who was highly distinguished for 
gymnastic exercises, was a sort of patron to the little artist, and not 
unlikely by his own reputation to bring the talents of his friend into 
notice. 

*^ Beauty and strength," said the adroit artist^ *' are of no particular 
nation ; and may our Muse never deign me her prize, but it is my 
greatest pleasure to compare them, as existing in the uncultivated 
savage of the north, and when they are found in the darling of an 
enlightened people, who has added the height of gymnastic skill to 
the most distinguished natural qualities, such as we can now only 
see in the works of Phidias and Praxiteles — or in our living model 
of the gymnastic champions of antiquity." 

'' Nay, I acknowledge that the Varangian is a proper man," said 
the athletic hero, softening his tone ; ^ but the poor savage hath not, 
perhaps, in his lifetime, had a single drop of oil on his bosom! 
Hercules instituted the Isthmian Qames *' 

** But hold ! what sleeps he with, wrapt so close in his bearskin V 
said the artist. '< Is it a club T 

'' Away, away, my friend!" cried Stephanos, as they looked closer 
on the sleeper. ** Do you not know that is the instrument of their 
barbarous office? They do not war with swords or lances, as if 
destined to attack men of flesh and blood ; but with maces and axes^ 
as if they were to hack limbs formed of stone, and sinews of oak. I 
will wager my crown [of withered parsley] that he lies here to arrest 
some distinguished commander who has offended the government! 
He would not have been thus formidably armed otherwise. Away, 
away, good Lysimachus ; let us respect the slumbers of the bear." 

So saying, the champion of the Palestra made off with less apparent 
confidence than his size and strength might have inspired. 

Others, now thinly straggling, passed onward as the evening closed, 
and the shadows of the cypress-trees fell darker around. Two 
females of the lower rank cast their eyes on the sleeper. ''Holy 
Maria !" said one, " if he does not put me in mind of the Eastern tale, 
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how the Genie brought a gallant young prince from his nnptial 
ehamber in Egypt, and left him sleeping at the gate of Damascus. I 
will awake the poor lamb, lest he catch harm from the night dew.** 

*' Harm 1^ answered the older and croeser-looking woman. '< Ay, 
snch harm as the cold water of the Cydnns does to the wild-swan. 
A lamb? — ay, forsooth? Why, he's a wolf or a bear, at least a 
Varangian, and no modest matron coold exchange a word with snch 
an nnmannered barbarian. I 'U tell yon what one of these English 
Danes did to me " 

So saying, she drew on her companion, who followed with some 
relactance, seeming to listen to her gabble, while she looked back 
upon the sleeper. 

The total disappearance of the sun, and nearly at the same time 
the departure of tiie twilight, which lasts so short time in that tropical 
region— one of the few advantages which a more temperate climate 
possesses over it^ being the longer continuance of that sweet and 
placid light — gave signal to the warders of the city to shut the 
folding leaves of the Golden Gate, leaving a wicket lightly bolted 
for the passage of those whom business might have detained too late 
without the walls, and indeed for all who chose to pay a small coin. 
The position and apparent insensibility of the Varangian did not 
escape those who had charge of the gate, of whom there was a strong 
gnard, which belonged to the ordinary Greek forces. 

*' By Castor and by Pollux,'' said the centurion — ^for the Greeks 
swore by the ancient deities, although they no longer worshipped 
them, and preserved those military distinctions with which ''the 
steady Romans shook the world," although they were altogether 
degenerated from their original manners — '' By Castor and PoUqx, 
comrades, we cannot gather gold in this gate, according as its legend 
tells us : yet it will be our fault if we cannot glean a goodly crop of 
silver; and though the golden age be the most ancient and honour- 
able, yet in this degenerate time it is much if we see a glimpse of the 
inferior metal." 

"Unworthy are we to follow the noble centurion Harpax,'' 
answered one of the soldiers of the watch, who showed the shaven 
head and the single tuftf of a Mussulman, *' if we do not hold silver 
a sufficient cause to bestir ourselves, when there has been no gold to 
be had — as, by the faith of an honest man, I think we can hardly 
tell its colour — whether out of the imperial treasury, or obtained at 
the expense of individuals, for many long moons !" 

" But this silver,'' said the centurion, '* thou shalt see with thine 

t One toft is left on the shaven crown of the Moslem, for the angel to grasp by when 
conyeylng him to Paradise. 
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own eye, and helur it ring a knell in the pnTse whioh hoUU our com** 
mon stock." 

'* Which did hold it, as thon wonldst say, most valiant com- 
mander/' replied the inferior warder; '* bat what that purse holds 
now, save a few miserable oboli for purchasing certain pickled pot- 
herbs and salt fish to relish our allowance of stummed wine, I cannot 
tell, but willingly give my share of the contents to the devil, if either 
purse or platter exhibits symptom of any age richer than the age of 
copper." 

''I will replenish our treasnry/' said the oenturion, ^'were our 
stock yet lower than it iii Stand up close by the wicket, my masters. 
Bethink you we are the Imperial Guards, or the guards of the 
Imperial City, it is all one, and let us have no man rush past us on a 
Bndden*-«nd now that we are on our guard, I will unfold to you ■ ■ ■ 
But stop,* said the valiant centurion, ^ are we all here true brothers? 
Do all well understand the ancient and laudable customs of our watch 
— keeping all things secret which concern the profit and advantage of 
this our vigil, and aiding and abetting the common cause, without 
information or treachery 9" 

'^You are strangely suspicious to-night," answered the sentinel. 
« Methinks we have stood by yon without tale-telling in matters 
which were more weighty. Have you forgot the passage of the 
jeweller — ^which was neither the gold nor silver age ; but if there 
were a diamond one****^^' 

''Peace, good Ismail the Infidel," said the centurion — ^^'for, I 
thank Heaven, we are of all religions, so it is to be hoped we mast 
have the true one amongst us — Peace, I say; it is unnecessary to 
prove thou canst keep new secrets by ripping up old ones. Oome 
hither-^look through the wicket to the stone bench, on the shady 
side of the grand poroh-^tell me, old lad, what dost tiiou see 
there r 

" A man asleep," said Ismail. '* By Heaven, I think, from what I 
can see by the moonlight, that it is one of those barbarians— one of 
those island dogs, whom the Emperor sets such store by !" 

** And can thy fertile brain," said the centurion, ** spin nothing out 
of his present situation tending towards our advantage ?" 

'< Why, ay," said Ismail ; '* they have large pay, though they are not 
only barbarians, but pagan dogs, in comparison with us Moslems and 
Nazarenes. That fellow hath besotted himself with liquor, and hath 
not found his way home to his barracks in good time. He will be 
severely punished, unless we consent to admit him ; and to prevail on 
us to do so, he must empty the contents of his girdle." 

" That, at least — that, at least," answered the soldiers of the city 
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WAtoh, but carefdllj ■uppnenng their voieesy though thty ipoke in 
an eager to&e< 

*' And is that all that yott would make of aueh an opportnoity 1' 
Baid Harpax aeomftillj. ''No, nO| oomradefl. If thia outlaucUsh 
animal, indeed, esoape na, he muat at leaat leave his fleece behind* 
See you not the gleams from hia headpiece and hia cuixaaa ) I pie* 
Bume these betoken substantial ailyer, though it may be of the thinnest 
There lies the silver mine I spoke of, ready to enrich the dexterous 
hands who shall labour it" 

*' But,'' said timidly a young Qreek, a companion of their watch, 
lately enlisted in the corps, and unacquainted with their habits, ''still 
this barbarian, as you call him, is a soldier of the Emperor ; and if 
we are convicted of depriving him of his arms, we shall be justly 
punished for a military crime." 

''Hear to a new Lycurgus come to teach us our dutyl" said the 
centurion. ** Leam firsti young man, that the metropolitan cohort 
never can commit a crime ; and leam next, of course, that they can 
never be convicted of onOi Suppose we found a straggling barbarian, 
a Varangian, like this slumberer, perhaps a Frank, or some other of 
these foreigners bearing unpronounceable names, while they die- 
honour us by putting on the arms and apparel of the real Roman 
soldier, are we, placed to defend an important post, to admit a man 
80 suspicious within our postern, when the event may probably be 
to betray both the Qolden Gate and the hearts of gold who guard it 
—to have the one seiaed, and the throats of the others handsomely 
cutr 

" Keep him without*side the gate, then," replied the novice, " if you 
think him so dangerous. For my part, I should not fear him, were 
he deprived of that huge double-edged axe which gleams from under 
his cLoak, having a more deadly glare than the comet which astrolo- 
gers prophesy such strange things of." 

"Nay, then, we agree together," answered Harpax, "and you 
speak like a youth of modesty and sense; and £ promise you the 
state will lose nothing in the despoiling of this same barbarian. 
Each of these savages hath a double set of accoutrements, the one 
wrought with gold, silver, inlaid work, and ivory, as becomes their 
duties in the prince's household ; the other fashioned of triple steel, 
strong^ weighty, and irresistible. Now, in taking from this sus- 
picious character his silver helmet and cuirass, you reduce him to 
his proper weapons, and you will see him start up in arms fit for 
duty." 

'' Tes," said the novice ; " but I do not see that this reasoning will 
do more than warrant our stripping the Varangian of his armonr, to 
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be afterwards heedfoUy returned to him on the monow, if he prove 
a true man. How, I know not, bat I had adopted some idea that it 
was to be confiscated for our joint behoof 

** Unqneetionably/' said Harpaz ; ** for sach has been the rule of 
onr watch ever since the days of the excellent centoiion Sisyphas, 
in whose time it first was determined that all contraband commo- 
dities or suspicions weapons^ or the like, which were brought into 
the city during the night-watch, should be uniformly forfeited to the 
use of the soldiery of the guard ; and where the Emperor finds the 
goods or arms unjustly seised, I hope he is rich enough to make it 
up to the sufferer.'' 

'' But still — but stm," said Sebastes of Mitylene, the young Greek 
aforesaid, ** were the Emperor to dlBCoyer—— — " 

"AssT' replied Harpax, "he cannot discoTer, if he had all the 
eyes of Arguses taiL Here are twelve of us sworn, according to the 
rules of the watch, to abide in the same story. Here is a barbarian 
who, if he remembers anything of the matter — ^which I greatly 
doubt — his choice of a lodging arguing his familiarity with the 
wine-pot— tells but a wild tale of losing bis armour, which we, my 
masters" (looking round to his companions), *' deny stoutly — I hope 
we have courage enough for that — and which party will be believed? 
The companions of the watch, surely V* 

" Quite the contrary,'' said Sebastes. ** I was bom at a distance 
from hence; yet even in the island of Mitylene, the rumour had 
reached me that the cavaliers of the city-guard of Constantinople 
were so accomplished in falsehood, that the oath of a single barbarian 
would outweigh the Christian oath of the whole body, if Christians 
some of them are — ^for example, this dark man with a single toft on 
his head." 

'* And if it were even so,'' said the centurion, with a gloomy and 
sinister look, *' there is another way of making the transaction a 
safe one." 

Sebastes, fixing his eye on his commander, moved his hand to the 
hilt of an Eastern poniard which he wore, as if to penetrate his exact 
meaning. The centurion nodded in acquiescence^ 

" Toung as I am," said Sebastes, " I have been already a pirate five 
years at sea, and a robber three years now in the hills, and it is the 
first time I have seen or heard a man hesitate, in such a case, to take 
the only part which is worth a brave man's while to resort to in a 
pressing affair/' 

Harpax struck his hand into that of the soldier, as sharing his 
uncompromising sentiments; but when he spoke it was in a 
tremulous voice. 
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'^ How shall we deal with him 1" said he to Sebastes, who, from 
the most raw recruit in the oorps^ had now risen to the highest place 
in his estimation. 

« Anyhow/' retomed the islander, ''I see bows here and shafts, 
and if no other person can nse them " 

"They are not," said the centurion, '*the regular arms of our 
corps." 

"The fitter yon to guard the gates of a city,'' said the young 
soldier with a horse-laugh, which had something insulting in it. 
*' Well — ^be it so. I can shoot like a Scythian," he proceeded ; " nod 
but with your head, one shaft shall crash among the splinters of Mb 
Bkoll and his brains ; the second shall quiver in his heart." 

"Bravo, my noble comrade !" said Harpay, in a tone of affected 
rapture, always lowering his voice, however, as respecting the 
slumbers of the Varangian. "Such were the robbers of ancient 
days, the Diomede% Corynetes, Synnes, Scyrons, Procrustes, whom 
it required demigods to bring to what was miscalled justice, and 
whose compeers and fellows will remain masters of the continent and 
iales of Greece, untU Hercules and Theseus shall again appear upon 
esrth. Nevertheless, shoot not, my valiant Sebastes — draw not the 
bow, my invaluable Mitylenian ; you may wound and not kill." 

"I am little wont to do so," said Sebastes, again repeating the 
hoarse, chuckling, discordant laugh, which grated upon the ears of 
the centurion, thongh he could hardly tell the reason why it was so 
uncommonly unpleasant. 

" If I look not about me," was his internal reflection, " we shall 
have two centurions of the watch, instead of one. This Mitylenian, 
or be he who the devil will, is a bow's length beyond me. I must 
keep my eye on him." He then spoke aloud, in a tone of authority. 
" But come, young man, it is hard to discourage a young beginner. 
If you have been such a rover of wood and river as you tell us of, 
you know how to play the Sicarius : there lies your object, drunk or 
asleep, we know not which ; you will deal with him in either case." 

" Will you give me no odds to stab a stupefied or drunken man, 
most noble centurion 1" answered the Qreek. " You would perhaps 
love the commission yourself)" he continued, somewhat ironically. 

"Do as you are directed, friend," said Harpaz, pointing to the 
turret staircase which led down from the battlement to the arched 
entrance underneath the porch. 

''He has the true cat-like stealthy pace," half muttered the 
centurion, as his sentinel descended to do such a crime as he was 
posted there to prevent. " This cockerel's comb must be cut, or he 
will become king of the roost But let us see if his hand be as 
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resolute as his tongue; then we will consider What turn to give to 
the conclusion^" 

As Harpax spoke hetween his teeth, and rather to hima^ than 
any of his companions^ the Mitylenian emerged from under the 
archway, treading on tiptoe, yet swiftly, with an admirahle mixture 
of silence and celerity. His poniard, drawn as he descended, gleamed 
in hi» hand, which was held a little behind the rest of his person, so 
as to conceal it The assassin hovered less than an instant over the 
sleeper, as if to mark the interval between the iU-iated silver corslet 
and the body which it was designed to protect, when, at the instant 
the blow was rushing to its descent, the Yarangian started up at once, 
arrested the armed hand of the assassin, by striking it upwards with 
the head of his battle-axe ; and while he thus parried the intended 
stab, struck the Greek a blow heavier than Sebastes had ever learned 
at the Pancration, which left him scarce the power to. cry help to his 
oomrades on the battlements. They saw what had happened, how- 
ever, and beheld the barbarian set his foot on^ their companion^ and 
brandished high his formidable weapon, the whistling sound of which 
made the old arch ring ominously, while he paused an instant^ with 
his weapon upheaved, ere he gave the finishing blow to his enemy. 
The warders made a bustle, as if some of them would descend to the 
assistance of Sebastes, without, however, appearing very eager to do 
so, when Harpax, in a rapid whisper, commanded them to stand 
fast 

*' Each man to his place,*' he said, " happen what may. Yonder 
comes a captain of the guard — ^the secret is our own^ if the savage has 
killed the Mitylenian, as I well trust, for he stirs neither hand nor 
foot Bat if he lives, my comrades, make hard your face as flintfr««> 
he is but one man, we are twelve. We know nothing of his purpose^ 
save that he went to see wherefore the barbarian slept so near the 

post" 

While the centurion thus bruited his purpose in busy insinuation 
to the companions of his watch, the stately figure of a tall soldier, 
richly armed, and presenting a lofty crest, which glistened as he 
stepped from the open moonlight into the shade of the vault, became 
visible beneath. A whisper passed among the warders on the top of 
the gate. 

" Draw bolt, shut gate, come of the Mitylenian what will,^ said the 
centurion ; '' we are lost men if we own him. Here comes the chief 
of the Yarangian axes, the Follower himsel£" 

" Well, Hereward," said the ofGleer who came last upon the seene^ 
in a sort of lingua Franca generally used by the barbarians of the 
guard, '* hast then caught a night-hawk 1" 
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"Ay, by Soiat Qe(trg« I" anevrend the wldiw; "aad jat, in mj 
eonntry, we vonld etU him bat a kite." 

'■ What u he )" said the leader. 

" He will tell yon that himself" replied the Tanoigian, " when I 
take my grup bom hie windpipe." 

" Let him go, then," vid the offloet. 

The Eogliehman did aa he waa commanded ; hut eecaping, aa aooa 
as he felt himeelf at liberty, with an alartneai which conld «caroe have 
been antloipated, the Uitylenian nuhed ont at the aroh, and BTailing 
himwlf of the complieated oraamente whiob had originaUy graoed the 
exterior of the gateway, he fled around battieH and projeotioii, doeely 



pnraned by the Tarat^ian, who, cnmbeied with hii armonr, waa 
hardly a match in the couraa for the light-footed Oreoian, aa he dodged 
his poraner fiom one ekulking plaoe to another. The officer langhed 
heartily B* the two Sgarei, like ihadowa appearing, and dlBappeoring 
aa ernddenly, held rapid flight and ohase aronnd the arch of Theo- 

" By Hercaleal it is Haetor poraaed ronnd the walli of Ilion by 
Aobillea," wid the officer ; " bat my Pelidea will Hcorca overtake the 
eon of Priam. What, ho) goddeaa-bom — son of the white-footed 
Thetiat — Bat the aUoaiou ia loet on the poor savage-^ Hollo, Here- 
ward ! I aay, atop — know thine own moat barbaroaB name." These 
laet words were muttered ; then raising hia Toioe, *' Do not oQtrnn thy 
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wind, good Hereward. Thoa mayest have more occasion for breatli 
to-night." 

'' If it had been my leader's will," answered the Varangian, coming 
back in sulky mood, and breathing like one who had been at the top 
of his speed, '* I would have had him as fast as ever greyhound held 
hare ere I left off the chase. Were it not for this foolish armour, 
which encumbers without defending one, I would not have made two 
bounds without taking him by the throaf 

« As well as it is," said the officer, who was, in fact, the Acoulouthos, 
or FoUower, so called because it was the duty of this highly-trusted 
officer of the Varangian Guards constantly to attend on the person of 
the Emperor. '' But let us now see by what means we are to regain 
our entrance through the gate ; for if, as I suspect, it was one of those 
warders who was willing to have played thee a trick, his companions 
may not let us enter willingly." 

" And is it not," said the Varangian, " your Valour's duty to probe 
this want of discipline to the bottom V* 

'* Hush thee here, my simple-minded savage ! I have often told 
you, most ignorant Hereward, that the skulls of those who come from 
your cold and muddy Boeotia of the North are fitter to bear out 
twenty blows with a sledge-hammer than turn off one witty or 
ingenious idea. But follow me, Hereward, and although I am aware 
that showing the fine meshes of Qrecian policy to the coarse eye of 
an unpractised barbarian like thee is much like casting pearls before 
swine, a thing forbidden in the Blessed Gkrapel, yet, as thou hast so 
good a heart, and so trusty, as is scarce to be met with among my 
Varangians themselves, I care not if, while thou art in attendance on 
my person, I endeavour to indoctrinate thee in some of that policy 
by which I myself — the Follower — the chief of the Varangians, and 
therefore erected by their axes into the most valiant of the valiant, am 
content to guide myself, although every way qualified to bear me 
through the cross-currents of the court by main pull of oar and press 
of sail — a condescension in me, to do that by policy which no man 
in this imperial court, the chosen sphere of superior wits, could so well 
accomplish by open force as myself. What think'st thou, good 
savage?'' 

** I know," answered the Varangian, who walked about a step and 
a-half behind his leader, like an orderly of the present day behind his 
officer's shoulder, ^ I should be sorry to trouble my head with what I 
could do by my hands at once." 

*' Did I not say so ?" replied the Follower, who had now for some 
minutes led the way from the Gk>lden Gate, and was seen gliding 
along the outside of the moonlit walls, as if seeking an entrance 
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elsewhere. ** Lo, such is tbe staff of what jon call your head is made ! 
Yoar hands and arms are perfect Ahitophels compared to it. Hearken 
to me, thou most ignorant of all animals — ^but, for that very reason, 
thou stoutest of confidants, and bravest of soldiers — I will tell thee 
the yery riddle of this night-work, and yet, even then, I doubt if thou 
canst understand me." 

** It is my present duty to try to comprehend your Valour,^ said 
the Varangian — ** I would say your policy, since you condescend to 
expound it to me. As for your valour," he added, ^ I should be 
unlucky if I did not think I understand its length and breadth 
already." 

The Greek general coloured a little, but replied, with unaltered 
voice, *' True, good Hereward. We have seen each other in battle." 

Hereward here could not suppress a short cough, which, to those 
grammarians of the day who were skilful in applying the use of 
accents, would have implied no peculiar eulogium on his officer^s 
military bravery. Indeed, during their whole intercourse, the con- 
versation of the General, in spite of his tone of affected importance 
and superiority, displayed an obvious respect for his companion, as 
one who, in many points of action, might, if brought to the test, 
prove a more effective soldier than himself. On the other hand, when 
the powerful northern warrior replied, although it was with all 
observance of discipline and duty, yet the discussion might sometimes 
resemble that between an ignorant macaroni officer, before the Duke 
of York's reformation of the British army, and a steady sergeant of 
the regiment in which they both served. There was a consciousness 
of superiority, disguised by external respect, and half admitted by the 
leader. 

'* You will grant me, my simple friend," continued the chief, in the 
same tone as before, '* in order to lead thee by a short passage into the 
deepest principle of policy which pervades this same court of Con- 
stantinople, that the favour of the Emperor" (here the officer raised 
his casque, and the soldier made a semblance of doing so also), '* who 
(be the place where he puts his foot sacred !) is the vivifying prin- 
ciple of the sphere in which we live, as the sun itself is that of 
humanity " 

" I have heard something like this said by our tribunes," said the 
Varangian. 

** It is their duty so to instruct you," answered the leader, " and I 
trust that the priests also, in their sphere, forget not to teach my 
Varangians their constant service to their Emperor." 

'* They do not omit it," replied the soldier, ** though we of the exiles 
know our duty." 
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'' God forbid I should doubt iV' >^d the commander of the battle- 
axes. ** All I mean is to make thee understand, my dear Hereward, 
that as there are, though perhaps such do not exist in thy dark and 
gloomy climate, a race of insects which are born in the first rays of' 
the morning, and expire with those of sunset (thence called by us 
ephemerae, as enduring one day only), such is the case of a favourite 
at court, while enjoying the smiles of the most sacred Emperor. And 
happy is he whose favour, rising as the person of the sovereign 
emerges from the level space which extends around the throne, 
displays itself in the first imperial blase of glory, and who, keeping 
his post during the meridian splendour of the crown, has only the 
fate to disappear and die with the last beam of imperial brightness." 

'^ Your Valour," said the islander, " speaks higher language than 
my Northern wits are able to comprehend. Only, methinks, rather 
than part with life at the sunset, I would, since insect I must needs 
be, become a moth for two or three dark hours.'' 

" Such is the sordid desire of the vulgar, Hereward,'' answered the 
Follower, with assumed superiority, " who are contented to e^joy life» 
lacking distinction ; whereas we, on the other hand, we of choicer 
quality, who form the nearest and innermost circle aroand the Imperial 
Alexius, in which he himself forms the central pointy are watchful, 
to woman's jealousy, of the distribution of his favours, and omit no 
opportunity, whether by leaguing with or against each other, to 
recommend ourselves individually to the peculiar light of hia 
countenance." 

<'I think I comprehend what you mean," said the guardsman; 
" although as for living such a life of intrigue — ^but that matters not»" 

" It does indeed matter not, my good Hereward," said his officer, 
and thou art lucky in having no appetite for the life X have described. 
Yet have I seen barbarians rise high in the empire, and if they have 
not altogether the flexibility, the malleability, as it is called — that 
happy ductility which can give way to circumstances, I have yet 
known those of barbaric tribes, especially if bred up at court from 
their youth, who joined to a limited portion of this flexile quality 
enough of a certain tough durability of temper, which, if it does not 
excel in availing itself of opportunity, has no contemptible talent in 
creating it. But letting comparisons pass, it follow^ from this 
emulation of glory — that is, of royal favour amongst the servants of 
the imperch and most sacred court — that each is desirous of distin- 
guishing himself by showing to the Emperor, not only that he fully 
understands the duties of his own employments, but that he is capable^ 
in case of necessity, of discharging those of others." 

'* I understand," said the Saxon ; ^ and thence it happens that the 
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under miniBtoay soldiers, and assistants of the great crown-offieers, are 
perpetually engaged, not in aiding each other, but in acting as spies 
on their neighbours' actions ?" 

*'Eyen so/' answered the commander; " it is bat few dajs since I 
had a disagreeable instance of it. Every one, however dull in the 
intellect, hath understood thus much, that the great Protospathaire^f 
which title thou knowest signifies the Qeneral-in-chief of the forces 
of the empire, hath me at hatred, because I am the leader of those 
redoubtable Varangians, who ei^joy, and well deserve, privileges 
exempting them from the absolute command which he possesses over 
all other corps of the army — an authority which becomes Nicanor, 
notwithstanding the victorious sound of his name, nearly as well as 
a war-saddle would become a bullock.'' 

'* How," said the Varangian, *^ does the Protoepathaire pretend to 
any authority over the noble exiles 1 By the red dragon, under 
which we will live and die, we will obey no man alive but Alexius 
Oomnenus himself, and our own ofilcers I" 

" Bightly and bravely resolved," said the leader ; " but» my good 
Hereward, let not your just indignation hurry you so far as to name 
the most sacred Emperor without raising your hand to your casque, 
and adding the epithets of his lofty rank," 

** I will raise my hand often enough and high enough," said the 
Norseman, <' when the Emperor^s service requires it." 

'^ I dare be sworn thou wilt," said Achilles Tatius, the commander 
of the Varangian Imperial Body Guard, who thought the time was 
unfavourable for distinguishing himself by insisting on that exact 
observance of etiquette which was one of his great pretensions to the 
name of a soldier. ** Yet, were it not for the constant vigilance of 
your leader, my child, the noble Varangians would be trode down in 
the common mass of the army with the heathen cohorts of Huns, 
Scythians, or those turban'd infidels the renegade Turks ; and even 
for this is your commander here in peril, because he vindicates his 
axe-men as worthy of being prized above the paltry shafts of the 
Eastern tribes, and the javelins of the Moors, which are only fit to be 
playthings for children.'' 

" You are exposed to no danger," said the soldier, closing up to 
Achilles in a confidential manner, ** from which these axes can protect 
you." 

" Do I not know it 1" said Achilles. '* But it is to your arm alone 
that the Follower of his most sacred Majesty now intrusts his 
safety." 

" In aught that a soldier may do^" answered Hereward ; '' make 

t literally, the First BwoidBmaiL 
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yoor own compntation, and then reckon this sii^le arm worth 
two against any man the Emperor haa^ not being of oar own 
corps." 

<*Listeny my brave Mend," continued Achilles. ''This Nicanor 
was daring enough to throw a reproach on our noble corps^ accusing 
them — gods and goddesses 1 — of plundering in the field, and, yet 
more sacrilegious, of drinking the precious wine which was prepared 
for his most sacred Majesty's own blessed consumption. I, the sacred 
person of the Emperor being present, proceeded, as thou mayst well 
believe—" 

''To give him the lie in his audacious throat!' burst in the 
Varangian — '< named a place of meeting somewhere in the vicinity, 
and called the attendance of your poor follower, Hereward of Hamp- 
ton, who is your bond slave for life long, for such an honour 1 I wish 
only you had told me to get my work-day arms ; but, however, I have 

my battle-axe and" Here his companion seized a moment to 

break in, for he was somewhat abashed at the lively tone of the 
young soldier. 

" Hush thee, my son," said Achilles Tatius ; '' speak low, my excel- 
lent Hereward. Thou mistakest this thing. With thee by my side^ 
I would not, indeed, hesitate to meet five such as Nicanor ; but such 
is not the law of this most hallowed empire, nor the sentiments of 
the three times illustrious Prince who now rules it. Thou art 
debauched, my soldier, with the swaggering stories of the Franks, of 
whom we hear more and more every day." 

** I would not willingly borrow anything from those whom you 
call Franks, and we Normans," answered the Varangian, in a dis- 
appointed, dogged tone. 

'< Why, listen, then," said the officer, as they proceeded on their 
walk, " listen to the reason of the thing, and consider whether such 
a custom can obtain, as that which they term the duello, in any 
country of civilisation and common sense, to say nothing of one which 
is blessed with the domination of the most rare Alexius Comnenns. 
Two great lords, or high officers, quarrel in the court, and before the 
reverend person of the Emperor. They dispute about a point of facL 
Now, instead of each maintaining his own opinion by argument or 
evidence, suppose they had adopted the custom of these barbarous 
Franks — ^^ Why, thou liest in thy throat,' says the one; 'and thou 
liest in thy very lungs,' says another ; and they measure forth the 
lists of battle in the next meadow. Each swears to the truth of his 
quarrel, though probably neither well knows precisely how the fact 
stands. One, perhaps the hardier, truer, and better man of the two, 
the Follower of the Emperor, and Father of the Varangians (for death, 
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my faithful follower, spaiee no man), lies dead on the ground, and the 
other comes back to predominate in the court, where, had the matter 
been inquired into by the rules of common sense and reason, the 
victor, as he is termed, would have been sent to the gallowa And 
yet this is the law of arms, as your fanoy pleases to call it^ Mend 
HerewardT' 

'* May it please your Valour," answered the barbariani ** there is a 
show of sense in what you say; but you will sooner conyince me 
that this blessed moonlight is the blackness of a wolf's mouth, than 
that I ought to hear myself called liar, without cramming the epithet 
down the speaker's throat with the spike of my battle-axe. The lie 
is to a man the same as a blow, and a blow degrades him into a slave 
and a beast of burden, if endured without retaliation." 

*<Ay, there it isl" said Achilles; *'oould I but get you to lay 
aside that inborn barbarism, which leads yoO| otherwise the most 
disciplined soldiers who serve the sacred Emperor, into such deadly 
quarrels with feuds ** 

^*Sir Captain," said the Yarangian, in a sullen tone, ''take my 
advice, and take the Varangians as you have them ; for, believe my 
word, that if you could teach them to endure reproaches, bear the 
lie, or tolerate stripes, you would hardly find them, when their 
discipline is completed, worth the single day's salt which they cost to 
his holiness, if that be his title. I must tell you, moreover, valorous 
sir, that the Varangians will little thank their leader, who heard 
them called marauders, drunkards, and what not, and repelled not 
the charge on the spot." 

** Now, if I knew not the humours of my barbarians," thought 
TatiuB, in his own mind, '' I should bring on myself a quarrel with 
these untamed islanders, who the Emperor thinks can be so easily 
kept in discipline. But I will settle this sport presently." Accord- 
ingly, he addressed the Saxon in a soothing tone. 

" My faithful soldier," he proceeded aloud, '' we Bomana^ according 
to the custom of our ancestors, set as much glory on actually telling 
the truth, as you do in resenting the imputation of falsehood ; and I 
could not with honour return a charge of falsehood upon Nicanor, 
since what he^said was substantially true." 

" What ! that we Varangians were plunderers, drunkards^ and the 
likel" said Hereward, more impatient than before. 

** No, surely, not in that broad sense," said Achilles ; '' but there 
was too much foundation for the legend." 

" When and where 1" asked the Anglo-Saxon. 

"You remember," replied his leader, *Hhe long march near 
LaodiQea, where the Varangians beat off a cloud of Turks, and retook 

D 
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a train of the imperial baggage 1 Yon know what was done that day 
— how yon qnenched yonr thirst, I mean I** 

'< I have some reason to remember it/' said Hereward of Hampton ; 
** for we were half choked with dnst, &tigae, and, which was worst 
of all, constantly fighting with onr ileuses to the rear, when we found 
some firkins of wine in certain carriages which were broken down 
— down onr throats it went, as if it had been the best ale in 
Southampton." 

'* Ah, unhappy 1" said the Follower ; ** saw you not that the firkins 
were stamped with the thrice excellent Grand Butler's own inviolable 
seal, and set apart for the private use of his Imperial Majesty's most 
sacred lips?" 

^ By good Saint Gkorge of merry England, worth a dozen of yonr 
Saint Gborge of Cappadocia, I neither thought nor cared about the 
matter," answered Hereward. *' And I know your Valour drank a 
mighty draught yourself out of my head-piece ; not this silver bauble, 
but my steel-cap, which is twice as ample. By the same token, that 
whereas before you were giving orders to Ml back, you were a 
changed man when you had cleared yonr throat of the dust, and 
cried, * Bide the other brunt, my brave and stout boys of Britain !'" 

^ Ay," said Achilles, '< I know I am but too apt to be venturous in 
action. But you mistake, good Hereward; the wine I tasted in 
the extremity of martial fatigue was not that set apart for his sacred 
Majesty's own peculiar mouth, but a secondary sort, preserved for 
the Grand Butler himself, of which, as one of the great officers of the 
household, I might right lawfully partake — ^the chance was neverthe- 
less sinfully happy." 

" On my life," replied Hereward, ** I cannot see the infelicity of 
drinking when we are dying of thirst." 

'* But cheer up, my noble comrade," said Achilles, after he had 
hurried over his own exculpation, and without noticing the Varan- 
gian's light estimation of the crime, '' his Imperial Majesty, in his 
inefOftble graciousness, imputes these ill-advised draughts as a crime 
to no one who partook of them. He rebuked the Protospathaire for 
fishing up this accusation, and said, when he had recalled the bustle 
and confusion of that toilsome day, ' I thought myself well off amid 
that seven times heated furnace, when we obtained a draught of the 
barley-wine drank by my poor Varangians ; and I drank their health, 
as well I might, since, had it not been for their services, I had drunk 
my last ; and well fare their hearts, though they quaffed my wine in 
return !' And with that he turned off, as one who said, ' I have too 
much of this, being a finding of matter and ripping up of stories 
against Achilles Tatius and his gallant Varangians.' " 
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''Now, may Qod bless his honest heart for it !" said Hereward, 
with more downright heartiness than formal respect " I '11 drink to 
his health in what I pat next to my lips that quenches thirst, 
whether it may be ale, wine, or ditch-water.'' 

** Why, well said, but speak not abore thy breath ! and remember 
to pat thy hand to thy forehead, when naming, or even thinking of 
the Emperor 1 Well, thou knowest, Hereward, that having thas 
obtained the advantage, I knew that the moment of a repalsed 
attack is always that of a saccessfol charge ; and so I brought against 
the Protospathaire, Nicanor, the robberies which have been com- 
mitted at the Qolden Gkite, and other entrances of the city, where a 
merchant was bat of late kidnapped and murdered, having on him 
certain jewels, the property of the Patriarch.'* 

"Ay! indeed I** said the Varangian; ''and what said Alex ^I 

mean the most sacred Emperor, when he heard such things said of 
the city warders I — ^though he had himself given, as we say in our 
land, the fox the geese to keep." 

'*It may be he did," replied Achilles; "but he is a sovereign of 
deep policy, and was resolved not to proceed against these treacherous 
warders, or their general, the Protospathaire, without decisive proof. 
EEis Sacred Majesty, therefore, charged me to obtain specific circum- 
stantial proof by thy means." 

«< And that I would have managed in two minutes, had you not 
called me off the chase of yon cut-throat vagabond. But his grace 
knows the word of a Varangian, and I can assure him that either 
lucre of my silver gaberdine, which they nickname a cuirass, or the 
hatred of my corps, would be sufficient to incite any of these knaves 
to cut the throat of a Varangian who appeared to be asleep. So we 
go, I suppose, captain, to bear evidence before the Emperor to this 
night's work V* 

" No, my active soldier, hadst thou taken the runaway villain, my 
first act must have been to set him free again ; and my present charge 
to you is, to forget that such an adventure has ever taken place." 

" Ha !" said the Varangian ; " this is a change of policy indeed !" 

"Why, yes, brave Hereward; ere I left the palace this night, 
the Patriarch made overtures of reconciliation betwixt me and the 
Protospathaire, which, as our agreement is of much consequence to 
the state, I could not very well reject, either as a good soldier or a 
good Christian. All offences to my honour are to be in the fullest 
degree repaid, for which the Patriarch interposes his warrant. The 
Emperor, who will rather wink hard than see disagreements, loves 
better the matter should be slurred over thus." 

" And the reproaches upon the Varangians," said Hereward 
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" Shall be fally retracted and atoned for/' answered Achilles ; ^and 
a weighty donative in gold dealt among the corps of the Anglo- 
Daniflh axe-men. Thou, my Hereward, mayst be distribntor ; and 
thus, if well managed, mayst plate thy battle-axe with gold." 

** I love my axe better as it is," said the Varangian. *' My father 
bore it against the robber Normans at Hastings. Steel instead of 
gold for my money." 

*' Thou mayst make thy choice, Herewardi'' answered his officer ; 
" only, if thou art poor, say the fault was thine own." 

But here, in the course of their circuit round Constantinople, the 
officer and his soldier came to a very small wicket or sallyport, 
opening on the interior of a large and massive advanced work, which 
terminated an entrance to the city itselfii Here the officer halted, and 
made his obedience, as a devotee who is about to enter a chapel of 
peculiar sanctity. 



CHAPTER III. 

Here, yonth, thy foot unbrace, 

Here, youth, thy brow unbraid. 
Each tribute that may grace 

The threshold here be paid. 
Walk with the stealthy pace 

Which l^ature teaches deer. 
When, echoing in the chase. 

The hunter's horn they hear. 

The Court. 

Befobb entering, Achilles Tatius made various gesticulations, which 
were imitated roughly and awkwardly by the unpractised Varangian, 
whose service with his corps had been almost entirely in the field, 
his routine of duty not having, till very lately, called him to serve 
as one of the garrison of Constantinople. He was not, therefore, 
acquainted with the minute observances which the Qreeks, who were 
the most formal and ceremonious soldiers and courtiers in the world, 
rendered not merely to the Qreek Emperor in person, but throughout 
the sphere which peculiarly partook of his influence. 

Achilles, having gesticulated after his own fashion, at length 
touched the door with a rap, distinct at once and modest. This was 
thrice repeated, when the captain whispered to his attendant, ** The 
interior ! — ^ibr thy life, do as thou seest me do." At the same moment 
he started back, and, stooping his head on his breast, with his hands 
over his eyes, as if to save them from being dazzled by an expected 
b^rst ot light, awaited the answer to his summons. The Anglo- 
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Dane, dedioits to obey his leader, imitating him as near as he could, 
stood side by side in the posture of Oriental humiliation. The little 
portal opened inwards, when no burst of light was seen, but four of 
the Varangians were made visible in the entrance, holding each Ms 
battle-axe, as if about to strike down the intruders who had disturbed 
the silenoe of their watch. 

<' Acoulouthos," said the leader, by way of password. 

** Tatiua and Acoulouthos,** murmured the warders, as a counter- 
sign. 

Each sentinel sunk his weapon. 

Achilles then reared his stately crest, with a conscious dignity at 
making this display of court influence in the eyes of his soldiers. 
Hereward observed an undisturbed gravity, to the surprise of his 
officer, who marvelled in his own mind how he could be such a bar- 
barian as to regard with apathy a scene which had in his eyes the 
most impressive and peculiar awe. This indifference he imputed to 
the stupid insensibility of his companion. 

They passed on between the sentinels, who wheeled backward in 
file, on each side of the portal, and gave the strangers entrance to a 
long narrow plank, stretched across the city-moat, which was here 
drawn within the enclosure of an external rampart, projecting beyond 
the principal wall of the city. 

'* This," he whispered to Hereward, *< is called the Bridge of Peril, 
and it is said that it has been occasionally smeared with oil, or 
strewed with dried peas, and that the bodies of men, known to have 
been in. company with the Emperor's most sacred person, have been 
taken out of the Gk)lden Horn,t into which the moat empties 
itself." 

" I would not have thought," said the islander, raising his voice 
to its usual rough tone, ^* that Alexius Cbmnenus *' 

''Hush, rash and regardless of your life !" said Achilles Tatius; 
"to awaken the daughter of the imperial archt is to incur deep 
penalty at all times ; but when a rash delinquent has disturbed her 
¥dth reflections on his most sacred Highness the Emperor, death is a 
punishment far too light for the effrontery which has interrtkpted her 
blessed slumber ! Ill hath been my fette, to have positive commands 
laid on me, enjoining me to bring into the sacred precincts a creature 
who hath no more of the salt of civilisation in him than to keep his 
mortal frame from corruption, since of all mental culture he is totally 
incapable. Consider thyself, Hereward, and bethink thee what thou 

t The harbour of Constantinople. 

t The dau£^ter of the atch was a oourtly expression for the echo, as we find explained 
by ttie eourtty commander himself. 
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art By nature a poor barbarian — ^thy best boast that thou hast slain 
certain Mussulmans in thy sacred master's quarrel ; and here art thou 
admitted into the inviolable enclosure of the Blaquemal, and in the 
hearing not only of the royal daughter of the imperial arch, which 
means,'' said the eloquent leader, ** the echo of the sublime vaults ; 
but — Heaven be our guide — for what I know, within the natural 
hearing of the Sacred Ear itself !" 

'' Welly my captain/' replied the Varangian, *' I cannot presume to 
speak my mind after the fashion of this place; but I can easily 
suppose I am but ill qualified to converse in the presence of the 
court, nor do I mean therefore to say a word till I am spoken to, 
imless when I shall see no better company than ourselves. To be 
plain, I find difficulty in modelling my voice to a smoother tone than 
nature has given it. So, henceforth, my brave captain, I will be 
mute, unless when you give me a sign to speak." 

** You will act wisely," said the captain. " Here be certain persons 
of high rank, nay, some that have been bom in the purple itself, that 
will, Hereward (alas, for thee 1), prepare to sound with the line of 
their courtly understanding the depths of thy barbarous and shallow 
conceit. Do not, therefore, then, join their graceful smiles with thy 
inhuman bursts of cachinnation, with which thou art wont to 
thunder forth when opening in chorus with thy messmates." 

** I tell thee I will be silent," said the Varangian, moved somewhat 
beyond his mood. " If you trust my word, so ; if you think I am a 
jackdaw that must be speaking, whether in or out of place and 
purpose, I am contented to go back again, and therein we can end 
the matter." 

Achilles, conscious perhaps that it was his best policy not to drive 
his subaltern to extremity, lowered his tone somewhat in reply to 
the uncourtly note of the soldier, as if allowing something for the 
rude manners of one whom he considered as not easily matched 
among the Varangians themselves for strength and valour ; qualities 
which, in despite of Hereward's discourtesy, Achilles suspected in his 
heart were fully more valuable than all those nameless graces which 
a more courtly and accomplished soldier might possess. 

The expert navigator of the intricacies of the imperial residence 
carried the Varangian through two or three small complicated courts, 
forming a part of the extensive Palace of the Blaquemal,t and 
entered the building itself by a side^^loor — watched in like manner 
by a sentinel of the Varangian Guard, whom they passed on being 
recognised. In the next apartment was stationed the Court of 
Guard, where were certain soldiers of the same corps amusing them- 

t This palace derived its name from the neighbouring Blaohemian Qale and Bridge. 
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Belyes at games somewhat lesembling the modem draughts and dice, 
while they seasoned their pastime with frequent applications to deep 
flagons of ale, which were famished to them while passing away 
their honrs of doty. Some glances passed between Hereward and 
his comradesy and he woold have joined them, or at least spoke to 
them; for, since the adventure of the Mitylenian, flereward had 
rather thought himself annoyed than distinguished by his moonlight 
ramble in the company of his commander, excepting always the short 
and interesting period during which he oonceiyed they were on the 
way to fight a dueL Still, however negligent in the strict observance 
of the ceremonies of the sacred palace^ the Varangians had, in their 
own way, rigid notions of calculating their military duty ; in conse- 
quence of which, Hereward, without speaking to his companions^ 
followed his leader through the guard-room, and one or two ante- 
chambers adjacent, the splendid and luxurious furniture of which 
convinced him that he could be nowhere else save in the sacred 
residence of his master the Emperor. 

At length, having traversed passages and apartments with which 
the captain seemed familiar, and which he threaded with a stealthy, 
silent, and apparently reverential pace, as i( in his own inflated 
phrase, afraid to awaken the sounding echoes of those lofty and 
monumental halls, another species of inhabitants began to be visible. 
In different entrances, and in different apartments, the northern sol- 
dier beheld those unfortunate slaves, chiefly of African descent, raised 
occasionally under the Emperors of Greece to great power and honours, 
who, in that respect, imitated one of the most barbarous points of 
Oriental despotism. These slaves were differently occupied; some 
standing, as if on guard, at gates or in passages, with their drawn 
sabres in their hands ; some were sitting in the Oriental fashion, on 
carpets, reposing themselves, or playing at various games, all of a 
character profoundly silent Not a word passed between the guide 
of Hereward and the withered and deformed beings whom they thus 
encountered. The exchange of a glance with the principal soldier 
seemed all that was necessary to ensure both an uninterrupted 



After making their way through several apartments, empty or thus 
occupied, they at length entered one of black marble, or some other 
dark-coloured stone, much loftier and longer than the rest. Side- 
paasages opened into it, so far as the islander could discern, descending 
from several portals in the wall ; but as the oils and gums with which 
the lamps in these passages were fed diffused a dim vapour around, 
it was difficult to ascertain, from the imperfect light, either the shape 
of the hall or the style of its architecture. At the upper and lower 
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ends of the chamber there was a stronger and eleaier light It was 
vhen they were in the middle of this huge and long apartment that 
Achilles said to the soldier, in the sort of cautionary whisper which 
he appeared to have substituted in place of his natural yoice since he 
had crossed the Bridge of Peril — 

''Remain here till I return, and stir from this hall on no 
account" 

<* To hear is to obey,'' answered the Varangian, an expression of 
obedience, which, like many other phrases and fashions, the empire, 
which still affected the name of Roman, had borrowed from the bai^ 
barians of the East. Achilles Tatius then hastened up the steps 
which led to one of the side-doors of the hall, which being slightly 
pressed, its noiseless hinge gave way and admitted him. 

Left alone to amuse himself as he best could within the limits per* 
mitted to him, the Yarangian visited in succession both ends of the 
hall, where the objects were more visible than elsewhere. The lower 
end had in its centre a small, low-browed door of iron. Over it was 
displayed the Greek crucifix in bronze, and around and on every side 
the representation of shackles, fetter-bolts, and the like, were also 
executed in bronze, and disposed as appropriate ornaments over the 
entrance. The door of the dark archway was half open, and Here- 
ward naturally looked in, the orders of his chief not prohibiting hu 
satisfying his curiosity thus far. A dense red light, more like a 
distant spark than a lamp, affixed to the wall of what seemed a 
very narrow and winding stair, resembling in shape and size a draw- 
well, the verge of which opened on the threshold of the iron door, 
showed a descent which seemed to conduct to the infernal regions. 
The Yarangian, however obtuse he might be considered by the quick- 
witted Greeks, had no difficulty in comprehending that a staircase 
having such a gloomy appearance, and. the access to which was by a 
portal decorated in such a melancholy style of architecture, could 
only lead to the dungeons of the imperial palace, the size and com- 
plicated number of which were neither the least remarkable nor the 
least awe-inspiring portion of the sacked edifice. Listening pro* 
foundly, he even thought he caught such accents as befit those graves 
of living men, the faint echoing of groans and sighs, sounding as it 
were, from the deep abyss beneath. But in this respect his fancy 
probably filled up the sketch which his conjectures bodied out 

** I have done nothing," he thought, ** to merit being immured in 
one of these subterranean dens. Surely, though my captain, Achilles 
Tatius, is, under favour, little better than an ass, he cannot be so false 
of word as to train me to prison under false pretexts 1 I trow he shaii 
first see for the last time how the English axe pUys, if such is to be 
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the aport of the evening. But let lu Me the uppec and of thU ttioi- 
moos vanlt ; it maj beer it better omeu." 

Thus thinking, and not quite ruling the tnmp of hii armed 
footstep accordinf; to the ceremoniee of the plaoe, the lerge-limbed 
Sftzon Htrode to the upper end of the bUek nurbte hell. The orna- 
ment of the portal bete wu n unall altar, like thow in the templei 
of the heathen deities, which projected above the centre of the arch. 
On this altar amoked inoen«e of some sort, the famea of which rose 
curling in a thin cloud to the roof, and thence extending tbroogb the 
hall, enveloped in its colnmn of smoke a singular emblem, of which 
the Varangian coold make nothing. It was the representation of two 



human arms and hands, seeming to issue from the wall, having tbe 
palms extended and open, as about to confer some boon on those who 
appioaehed the altar. These anas were formed of bronse, and being 
placed farther back than the altat with its incense, were seen through 
the curling amoke hy lamps so disposed as to illuminate the whole 
archway. " The meaning of this," thought the simple baibarian, " I 
should well know how to explain were these fists clenched, and were 
the ball dedicated to the p<moration, which we call boxing ; hat as 
even these helpless Greeks use not their hands without their fingen 
being cloeed, by St. Qeoige, I can make out nothing of theii 
meaning.' 
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At thiB instant Achilles entered the black marble hall at the same 
door by which he had left it» and came up to his neophyte, as the 
Varangian might be termed. 

" Come with me now, Herewardi for here approaches the thick of 
the onset. Now display the utmost courage that thou canst summon 
up, for believe me thy credit and name also depend on it* 

** Fear nothing for either," said Hereward, ''if the heart or hand of 
one man can bear him through the adventure by the help of a toy 
like this." 

** Keep thy voice low and submissive, I have told thee a score of 
times,** said the leader, ** and lower thine axe, which, as I bethink 
me, thou hadst better leave in the outer apartment." 

** With your leave, noble captain," replied Hereward, *' I am un- 
willing to lay aside my bread-winner. I am one of those awkward 
clowns who cannot behave seemly unless I have something to 
occupy my hands, and my faithful battle-axe comes most natural to 
me." 

** Keep it, then ; but remember thou dash it not about according to 
thy custom, nor bellow, nor shout, nor cry, as in a battle-field ; think 
of the sacred character of the place, which exaggerates riot into blas- 
phemy, and remember the persons whom thou mayest chance to see, 
an offence to some of whom, it may be, ranks in the same sense with 
blasphemy against Heaven itself." 

This lecture carried the tutor and the pupil so for as to the side- 
door, and thence inducted them into a species of anteroom, from 
which Achilles led his Varangian forward, until a pair of folding- 
doors, opening into what proved to be a principal apartment of the 
palace, exhibited to the roagh-hewn native of the north a sight 
equally new and surprising. 

It was an apartment of the palace of the Blaquemal, dedicated to 
the special service of the beloved daughter of the Emperor Alexius, 
the Princess Anna Comnena, known to our times by her literary 
talents, which record the history of her father's reign. She was 
seated, the queen and sovereign of a literary circle, such as an imperial 
Princess, porphyrogenita, or bom in the sacred purple chamber itself 
could assemble in those days, and a glance round will enable us to 
form an idea of her guests or companions. 

The literary Princess herself had the bright eyes, straight features^ 
and comely and pleasing manners, which all would have allowed to 
the Emperor's daughter, even if she could not have been, with severe 
truth, said to have possessed them. She was placed upon a small 
bench, or sofo, the &ir sex here not being permitted to recline, as was 
the fashion of the Roman ladies. A table before her was loaded with 
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books, plants, herbs, and drawings. She sat on a slight elevation, 
and those who enjoyed the intimacy of the Princess, or to whom she 
wished to speak in particular, were allowed, daring such sublime 
colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais, or elevated place where 
her chair found its station, in a posture half standing, half kneeling. 
Three other seats, of different heights, were placed on the dais, and 
under the same canopy of state which overshadowed that of the 
Princess Anna. 

The first, which strictly resembled her own chair in size and con- 
venience, was one designed for her husband, Nicephorus Briennius. 
He was said to entertain or affect the greatest respect for his wife's 
erudition, though the courtiers were of opinion he would have liked 
to absent himself from her evening parties more frequently than was 
particularly agreeable to the Princess Anna and her imperial parents. 
This was partly explained by the private tattle of the court, which 
averred, that the Princess Anna Comnena had been more beautiful 
when she was less learned ; and that, though still a fine woman, she 
had somewhat lost the charms of her person as she became enriched 
in her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the seat of Nicephorus Briennius, 
it was placed as near to his princess as it could possibly be edged by 
the ushers, so that she might not lose one look of her handsome 
spouse, nor he the least particle of wisdom which might drop from 
the lips of his erudite consort 

Two other seats of honour, or rather thrones — for they had foot- 
stools placed for the support of the feet, rests for the arms, and 
embroidered pillows for the comfort of the back, not to mention the 
glories of the outspreading canopy — were destined for the imperial 
couple, who frequently attended their daughter's studies, which she 
prosecuted in public in the way we have intimated. Oo such occa- 
casions, the Empress Irene enjoyed the triumph peculiar to the 
mother of an accomplished daughter, while Alexius, as it might 
happen, sometimes listened with complacence to the rehearsal of his 
own exploits in the inflated language of the Princess, and sometimes 
mildly nodded over her dialogues upon the mysteries of philosophy, 
with the Patriarch Zosimus, and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats for the persons of the Imperial 
family were occupied at the moment which we have described, 
excepting that which ought to have been filled by Nicephorus 
Briennius, the husband of the fiedr Anna Comnena. To his negli- 
gence and absence was, perhaps, owing the angry spot on the brow of 
his fair bride. Beside her on the platform were two white-robed 
nymphs of her household; female slaves^ in a word, who reposed 
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themselTeB on their knees on eashions, when their awriatance was not 
wanted as a species of living book-desks, to sapport and extend the 
parchment rolls, in which the Princess recorded her own wisdom, or 
from which she quoted that of others. One of these young maidens, 
called Astarte, was so distinguished as a caligrapher, or beautiful 
writer of various alphabets and languages, that she narrowly escaped 
being sent as a present to the Caliph (who could neither read nor 
write), at a time when it was necessary to bribe him into peace. 
Yiolante, usually called the Muse, the other attendant of the Princess, 
a mistress of the vocal and instrumental art of music, was actually 
sent in a compliment to soothe the temper of Robert Guiscard, the 
Archduke of Apulia, who, being aged and stone-deaf, and the girl 
under ten years old at the time, returned the valued present to the 
imperial donor, and, with the selfishness which was one of that wily 
Norman's characteristics, desired to have some one sent to him who 
ooald contribute to his pleasure, instead of a twangling squalling 
infant. 

Beneath these elevated seats there sat, or reposed on the floor of 
the hall, such favourites as were admitted. The patriarch SSosimus, 
and one or two old men, were permitted the use of certain lowly 
stools, which were the only seats prepared for the learned members 
of the Princess's evening parties, as they would have been called in 
our days. As for the younger magnates, the honour of being per- 
mitted to join the imperial conversation was expected to render them 
far superior to the paltry accommodation of a joint stooL Five or 
six courtiers, of different dress and ages, might compose the party, 
who either stood, or relieved their posture by kneeling, along the 
verge of an adorned fountain, which shed a mist of such very small 
rain as to dispel almost insensibly, cooling the fragrant breeze which 
breathed from the flowers and shrubs, that were so disposed as to 
send a waste of sweets around. One goodly old man, named Michael 
Agelastes, big, burly, and dressed like an ancient Cynic philosopher, 
was distinguished by assuming, in a great measure, the ragged garb 
and mad bearing of that sect, and by his inflexible practice of the 
strictest ceremonies exigible by the Imperial family. He was known 
by an affectation of cynical principle and language, and of republican 
philosophy, strangely contradicted by his practical deference to the 
great. It was wonderful how long this man, now sixty years old and 
upwards, disdained to avail himself of the accustomed privilege of 
leaning, or supporting his limbs, and with what regularity he main- 
tained either the standing posture or that of absolute kneeling ; but 
the first was so much his usual attitude, that he acquired among his 
oourt friends the name of Elephas, or the Elephant, because the 
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aneienta had an idea that the half-xeasonuig animal^ as it ia called, 
has joints incapable of kneeling down. 

'^ Yet I have seen them kneel when I was in the countxj of the 
Qjmnosoplusts^" said a person pxesent on the evening of Hereward's 
iutrodaction. 

" To take up their master on their shoulders ? so will ours," said 
the Patriarch Zosimus, with the slight sneer which was the nearest 
advance to a sarcasm that the etiquette of the Greek court permitted ; 
for on all ordinary occasions it would not have offended the Presence 
more surely literally to have drawn a poniard, than to exchange a 
repartee in the imperial circle. Even the sarcasm, such as it was, 
would have been thought censurable by that ceremonious court in 
any but the Patriarch| to whose high rank some license was 
allowed. 

Just as he had thus fu offended decorum, Achilles Tatius, and his 
soldier Hereward, entered the apartment The former bore him with 
even more than Ms usual degree of courtliness, as if to set his own 
good-breeding off by a comparison with the inexpert bearing of his 
follower; while, nevertheless, he had a secret pride in exhibiting, as 
one under his own immediate and distinct command, a man whom 
he was accustomed to consider as one of the finest soldiers in 
the army of Alexius, whether appearance or reality were to be 
considered. 

Some astonishment followed the abrupt entrance of the new- 
comers. Achilles indeed glided into the presence with the easy and 
quiet extrepiity of respect which intimated his habitude in these 
regions. Bat Hereward started on his entrance, and, perceiving 
himself in company of the court, hastily strove to remedy his 
disorder. His commander, throwing round a scarce visible shrug of 
apology, made then a confidential and monitory sign to Hereward to 
mind lub conduct. What he meant was, that he should doff his 
helmet and fall prostrate on the ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, 
unaccustomed to interpret obscure inferences, naturally thought of 
his military duties, and advanced in front of the Emperor, as when 
he rendered his military homage. He made reverence with his 
knee, half touched his cap, and then recovering and shouldering his 
axe, stood in advance of the imperial chair, as if on duty as a 
sentinel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the circle as they gazed on 
the manly appearance, and somewhat unceremonious but martial 
deportment of the northern soldier. The various spectators around 
consulted the Emperor's face, not knowing whether they were to 
take the intrusive manner of the Varangian's entrance as matter of 
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ill-breeding, and manifest their horror, or whether they onght rather 
to consider the bearing of the life-guardsman as indicating blont and 
manly zeal, and, therefore, to be received with applause. 

It was some little time ere the Emperor recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to strike a key-note, as was usual upon such occasions. Alexius 
Comnenus had been wrapt for a moment into some species of slumber, 
or at least absence of mind. Out of this he had been startled by the 
sudden appearance of the Varangian ; for though he was accustomed 
to commit the outer guards of the palace to this trusty corps, yet the 
deformed blacks whom we have mentioned, and who sometimes rose 
to be ministers of state and commanders of armies, were, on all ordi- 
nary occasions, intrusted with the guard of the interior of the palace. 
Alexius, therefore, awakened from his slumber, and the military 
phrase of his daughter still ringing in his ears as she was reading a 
description of the great historical work, in which she had detailed the 
conflicts of his reign, felt somewhat unprepared for the entrance and 
military deportment of one of the Saxon guard, with whom he 
was accustomed to associate, in general, scenes of blows, danger, and 
death. 

After a troubled glance around, his look rested on Achilles Tatius. 
"Why here," he said, "trusty Follower? why this soldier here at 
this time of night V Here, of course, was the moment for modelling 
the visages, regis ad exemplum; but, ere the Patriarch could frame 
his countenance into devout apprehension of danger, Achilles Tatius 
had spoken a word or two, which reminded Alexius' memory that 
the soldier had been brought there by his own special orders. " Oh, 
ay ! true, good fellow,'' said he, smoothing his troubled brow ; " we 
had forgot that passage among the cares of state." He then spoke to 
the Varangian with a countenance more frank, and a heartier accent, 
than he used to his courtiers ; for, to a despotic monarch, a faithful 
life-guardsman is a person of confidence, while an officer of high rank 
is always in some degree a subject of distrust. ** Ha !" said he, "our 
worthy Anglo-Dane, how fares he ?" This unceremonious salutation 
surprised all but him to whom it was addressed. Hereward answered, 
accompanying his words with a military obeisance which partook of 
heartiness rather than reverence, with a loud unsubdued voice, which 
startled the presence still more that the language was Saxon, which 
these foreigners occasionally used, " Woes hael, Kaisa/r mirrig und 
machtigh P* — that is, Be of good health, stout and mighty Emperor. 
The Emperor, with a smile of intelligence, to show he could speak to 
his guards in their own foreign language, replied by the well-known 
counter-signal — " Drink hael /" 

Immediately a page brought a silver goblet of wine. The Emperor 
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pat it to his lips, though he scarce tasted the liqaor, then commanded 
it to be handed to Herewotd, and bade the soldier drink. The Saxon 
did not wait till he was desired a second time, bat took off the 
contents without hesitation. A gentle smile, decorous as the presence 
required, passed orer the assembly at a feat which, though by no 
means wonderful in a hyperborean, seemed prodigious in the estima- 
tion of the moderate Greeks. Alexius himself laughed more loudly 
than his courtiers thought might be becoming on their part, and 
mnstering what few words of Yarangian he possessed^ which he eked 
oat with Greek, demanded of his life-guardsman — ** Well, my bold 
Briton, or Edward, as men call thee, dost thou know the flavour of 
that wine 1" 

"Yes," answered the Yarangian, without change of countenance, 
'*I tasted it once before at Laodicea '' - 

Here his officer, Achilles Tatius^ became sensible that his soldier 
approached delicate ground, and in vain endeavoured to gain his 
attention, in order that he might furtively convey to him a hint to 
be silent, or at least take heed whafhe said in such a presence. But 
the soldier, who, with proper military observance, continued to have 
his eye and attention fixed on the Emperor, as the prince whom he 
was bound to answer or to serve, saw none of the hints which Achilles 
at length suffered to become so broad that Zosimus and the Protos- 
pathaire exchanged expressive glances, as calling on each other to 
notice the by-play of the leader of the Yarangians. 

In the meanwhile, the dialogue between the Emperor and his 
soldier continued — ** How,** said Alexius^ " did this draught relish, 
compared with the former 1" 

''There is fairer company here, my liege, than that of the Arabian 
archers," answered Hereward, with a look and bow of instinctive 
good-breeding. *' Nevertheless, there lacks the flavour which the 
heat of the sun, the dust of the combat, with the fatigue of wielding 
Bach a weapon as this" (advancing his axe) ''for eight hours together, 
give to a cup of rare wine." 

''Another deficiency there might be," said Agelastes the Elephant, 
''provided I am pardoned hinting at it,** he added, with a look to the 
throne — " it might be the smaller size of the cup compared with that 
at Laodicea.'' 

" By Taranis, you say true," answered the life-guardsman ; " at 
Laodicea I used my helmet." 

" Let us see the cups compared together, good friend," said Agelastes, 
continuing his raillery, " that we may be sure thou hast not swallowed 
the present goblet; for I thought, from the manner of the draught, 
there was a chance of its going down with its contents." 
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Then an some things whioh I do not eaailj BwaUow," answeied 
the Yanngian, in a calm and indifferent tone ; " bat they most oome 
from ayonnger and more active man than yon." 

The company again smiled to each other, as if to hint that the 
philooophefy though also parcel wit by profeesion, had the worst of the 
encounter. 

The Emperor at the same time interfered — *^ Nor did I send for 
thee hither^ good felloW| to be baited by idle taunts." 

Here Agelastea shrank back in the circle as a hound that has been 
rebuked by the huntsman for babbling— and the Princess Anna 
Oomnen% who had indicated by her fair features a certain degree of 
impatience, at length spoke — ** Will it then please you, my imperial 
and much-beloved father^ to inform those blessed with admission to 
the Muses' temple for what it is that you have ordered this soldier to 
be this night admitted to a place so far above his rank in life ? Per- 
mit me to say, we ought not to waste, in frivolous and silly jests, the 
time which is sacred to the welfare of the empire, as every moment 
of your leisure must be«" 

" Our daughter speaks wisely," said the Empress Irene, who, like 
most mothers who do not possess much talent themselves, and are not 
very capable of estimating it in others, was, nevertheless^ a great 
admirer of her favourite daughter's accomplishments, and ready to 
draw them out on all occasions. ** Permit me to remark that, in this 
divine and selected palace of the Muses, dedicated to the studies of 
our well-beloved and highly-gifted daughter, whose pen will preserve 
your reputation, our most imperial husband^ till the desolation of the 
universe, and which enlivens and delights this society, the very 
flower of the wits of our sublime court — ^perroit me to say that we 
have, merely by admitting a single life-guardsman, given our conver- 
sation the character of that which distinguishes a barrack." 

Now the Emperor Alexius Oomnenus had the same feeling with 
many an honest man in ordinary life when his wife begins a long 
oration, especially as the Empress Irene did not always retain the 
observance consistent widi his awful rule and right supremacy, 
although especially severe in exacting it from all others, in reference 
to her lord. Therefore, though he had felt some pleasure in gaining 
a short release from the monotonous recitation of the Princess's 
history, he now saw the necessity of resuming it, or of listening to 
the matrimonial eloquence of the Empress. He sighed, therefore, as 
he said, ^'I crave your pardon, good our imperial spouse, and our 
daughter bom in the purple chamber. I remember me, our most 
amiable and accomplished daughter, that last night you wished to 
know the particulars of the battle of Laodicea with the heathenish 
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Arabs, whom Heaven confound. And for certain conBiderations 
which moved oonelves to add other enqairiee to onr own recollection, 
Achilles Tatins, our most trostj Follower, was commissioned to 
introdace into this place one of those soldiers under hie command, 
being such a one whose courage and presence of mind could best 
enable him to remark what passed around him on that remarkable 
and bloody day. And this I suppose to be the man brought to us for 
that purpose." 

" If I am permitted to speak, and live," answered the Follower, 
" your Imperial Highness, ¥rith those divine Princesses, whose name 
is to us as those of blessed saints, have in your presence the flower of 
my Anglo-Danes, or whatspever unbaptised name is given to my 
soldiers. He is, as I may say, a barbarian of barbarians ; for although 
in birth and breeding unfit to soil with his feet the carpet of this pre- 
cinct of accomplishment and eloquence, he is so brave — so trusty 
—so devotedly attached — and so unhesitatingly zealous, that " 

*< Enough, good Follower," said the Emperor, ^ let us only know 
that he is cool and observant, not confused and fluttered during close 
battle, as we have sometimes observed in you and other great com- 
manders — and, to speak truth, have even felt in our imperial self on 
extraordinary occasions. Which difference in man's constitution is 
not owing to any inferiority of courage, but, in us, to a certain con- 
sciousness of the importance of our own safety to the welfare of the 
whole, and to a feeling of the number of duties which at once devolve 
on us. - Speak, then, and speak quickly, Tatius ; for I discern that 
our dearest consort, and our thrice fortunate daughter born in the 
imperial chamber of purple, seem to wax somewhat impatient." 

" Hereward," answered Tatius, *' is as composed and observant in 
battle as another in a festive dance. The dust of war is the breath of 
his nostrils; and he will prove his worth in combat against any 
four others (Varangians excepted) who shall term themselves your 
Highness's bravest servants." 

" Follower," said the Emperor, with a displeased look and tone, 
'* instead of instructing these poor, ignorant barbarians in the rules 
and civilisation of our enlightened empire, you foster, by such boast- 
ful words, the idle pride and fury of their temper, which hurries them 
into brawls with the legions of other foreign countries, and even 
breeds quarrels among themselves" 

*' If my mouth may be opened in the way of most humble excuse," 
said the Follower, " I would presume to reply, that I but an hour 
hencei talked with this poor ignorant Anglo-Dane on the paternal 
care with which the Imperial Majesty of Qreece regards the preser- 
vation of that concord which unites the followers of his standard, and 
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how dttHiotti h« ifl to promote that hannony, more especially among 
the vanofu natione who have the happiness to serve yoa, in spito of 
the bloodthirsty quarrels of the Franks, and other northern men, who 
are never free from civil broil. I think the poor yonth's understand- 
ing can bear witness to this much in my behalf." He then looked 
towards Hereward, who gravely inclined his head in token of assent 
to what his captain said. His excuse thus ratified, Achilles proceeded 
in his apology more firmly. ''What I have said even now was 
spoken without consideration ; for, instead of pretending that this 
Hereward would face four of your Imperial Highness's servants, I 
ought to have said, that he was willing to defy six of your Imperial 
Majesty's most deadly memiu^ and permit them to choose every 
circumstance of time, arms, and place of combat.^ 

*' That hath a better sound," said the Emperor ; ** and in truth, for 
the information of my dearest daughter, who piously has undertaken 
to record the things which I have been the blessed means of doing 
for the empire, I earnestly wish that she should remember, that, 
though the sword of Alexius hath not slept in ito sheath, yet he 
hath never sought his own aggrandisement of fame at the price of 
bloodshed among his subjects^" 

*' I trust," said Anna Gomnena, '' that in my humble sketeh of the 
life of the princely sire from whom I derive my existence, I have not 
forgot to notice his love of peace, and care for the lives of his soldiery, 
and abhorrence of the bloody manners of the heretic Franks, as one 
of his most distinguishing characteristics." 

Assuming then an attitude more commanding, as one who was 
about to claim the attention of the company, the Princess inclined 
her head gently around to the audien6e, and teking a roll of parch- 
ment from the fair amanuensis, which she had, in a most beautiful 
handwriting, engrossed to her mistress's diotetion, Anna Oomnena 
prepared to read its contents. 

At this moment the eyes of the Princess rested for an instent on 
the barbarian Hereward, to whom she deigned this greeting — 
^< Valiant barbarian, of whom my fancy recalls some memory, as if 
in a dream, thou art now to hear a work which, if the author be pat 
into comparison with the subject, might be likened to a portrait of 
Alexander, in executing which, some inferior dauber has usurped the 
pencil of Apelles ; but which essay, however it may appear unworthy 
of the subject in the eyes of many, must yet command some envy in 
those who candidly consider ito contents, and the difficulty of 
portraying the great personage concerning whom it is written. Still, 
I pray thee, give thine attention to what I have now to read, since 
this account of the battle of Laodicea, the detoils thereof being 
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pimcipallj derived from hia Imperial Highness, my excellent father, 
from the altogether valiant Protospathaire, his invincible general, 
together with Achilles Tatius, the faithful Follower of our victorious 
Emperor, may nevertheless be in some circumstances inaccurate. 
For it is to be thought, that the high offices of those great com- 
manders retained them at a distance from some particularly active 
parts of the fray, in order that they might have more cool and 
accurate opportunity to form a judgment upon the whole, and 
transmit their orders, without being disturbed by any thoughts of 
personal safety. Even so, brave barbarian, in the art of embroidery 
(marvel not that we are a proficient in that mechanical process, since 
it is patronised by Minerva, whose studies we afifect to follow), we 
reserve to ourselves the superintendence of the entire web, and 
commit to our maidens and others the execution of particular parts. 
Tliiu, in the same manner, thou, valiant Varangian, being engaged 
in the very thickest of the afiEray before Laodicea, mayst point out to 
01, the unworthy historian of so renowned a war, those chances 
which befell where men fought hand to hand, and where the &te of 
war was decided by the edge of the sword. Therefore, dread not, 
thou bravest of the aze-men to whom we owe that victory, and so 
many others, to correct any mistake or misapprehension which we 
may have been led into concerning the details of that glorious event,'' 

"Madam," said the Varangian, ''I shall attend with diligenee to 
what your Highness may be pleased to read to me ; although, as to 
presuming to blame the history of a Princess born in the purple, far 
be such a presumption from me ; still less would it become a barbaric 
Varangian to pass judgment on the military conduct of the Emperor, 
bj whom he is liberally paid, or of the commander, by whom he is 
well treated. Before an action, if our advice is required, it is ever 
faithfully tendered ; but, according to my rough wit, our censure after 
the field is fought would be more invidious than useful. Touching 
the Protospathaire, if it be the duty of a general to absent himself 
from dose action, I can safely say, or swear, were it necessary, that 
the invincible commander was never seen by me within a javelin's 
cast of aught that looked like danger." 

This speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, had a general e£Rect on 
ths company present. The Emperor himself, and Achilles Tatius, 
looked like men who had got off from a danger better than they 
expected. The Protospathaire laboured to conceal a movement of 
resentment. Agelastes whispered to the Patriarch, near whom he 
was placed, " The northern battle-axe lacks neither point nor edge." 

^^Hushl" said Zosimus, ''let us hear how this is to end| the 
Princess is about to speak." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We heard the Tecbir, so these Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when with loud acclaim 
They challenged Heaven, as if demanding conquest. 
The battle join'd, and, through the barb'rous herd, 
Fight, fight ! and Paradise ! was all their cry. 

T?ie Siege of Damascus, 

Thb voice of the noithem soldier, although modified by feelings of 
respect to the Emperor, and even attachment to his captain, had 
more of a tone of blnnt sincerity, nevertheless, than was nsnallj 
heard by the sacred echoes of the imperial palace; and though the 
Princess Anna Comnena began to think that she had invoked the 
opinion of a severe judge, she was sensible, at the same time, by the 
deference of his manner, that his respect was of a character more 
real, and his applause, should she gain it, would prove more truly 
flattering, than the gilded assent of the whole court of her father. 
She gazed with some surprise and attention on Hereward, already 
described as a very handsome young man, and felt the natural 
desire to please, which is easily created in the mind towards a fine 
person of the other sex. His attitude was easy and bold, but neither 
clownish nor uncourtly. His title of a barbarian placed him at once 
free from the forms of civilised life, and the rules of artificial polite- 
ness. But his character for valour, and the noble self-confidence of 
his bearing, gave him a deeper interest than would have been 
acquired by a more studied and anxious address, or an access of 
reverential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, high in rank as she was, 
and bom in the imperial purple, which she herself deemed the first 
of all attributes, felt herself, nevertheless, in preparing to resume the 
recitation of her history, more anxious to obtain the approbation of 
this rude soldier, than that of all the rest of the courteous audience. 
She knew them well, it is true, and felt nowise solicitous about the 
applause which the daughter of the Emperor was sure to receive with 
full hands from those of the Qrecian court to whom she might 
choose to communicate the productions of her father's daughter. But 
she had now a judge of a new character, whose applause, if bestowed, 
must have something in it intrinsically real, since it could only be 
obtained by a£fecting his head or his heart 

It was perhaps under the influence of these feelings that the 
Princess was somewhat longer than usual in finding out the passage 
in the roll of history at which she purposed to commence. It was 
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noticed, that she began her recitation with a diffidence and 
embarrassment Borprising to the noble hearers, who had often seen 
her in fall possession of her presence of mind before what they 
conceived a more distinguished, and even more critical audience. 

Neither were the circumstances of the Varangian such as rendered 
the scene indifferent to him. Anna Comnena had indeed attained 
her fifth lustre, and that is a period after which Grecian beauty is 
understood to commence its decline. How long she had passed that 
critical period was a secret to all but the trusted ward woman of the 
purple chamber. Enough that it was affirmed by the popular 
tongue, and seemed to be attested by that bent towards philosophy 
and literature, which is not supposed to be congenial to beauty in its 
earlier buds, to amount to one or two years more. She might be 
Beven-and-twenty. 

StUl Anna Ck>mnena was, or had very lately been, a beauty of the 
very first rank, and must be supposed to have still retained charms 
to captivate a barbarian of the north ; if, indeed, he himself was not 
careful to maintain a heedful recollection of the immeasurable 
distance between them. Indeed, even this recollection might hardly 
have saved Hereward from the charms of this enchantress, bold, free- 
hom, and fearless as he was ; for, during that time of strange revolu- 
tions, there were many instances of successful generals sharing the 
coneh of imperial princesses, whom perhaps they had themselves 
rendered widows, in order to make way for their own pretensions. 
But, besides the influence of other recollections, which the reader 
may learn hereafter, Hereward, though flattered by the unusual 
degree of attention which the Princess bestowed upon him, saw in 
her only the daughter of his Emperor and adopted liege lord, and 
the wife of a noble prince, whom reason and duty alike forbade him 
to think of in any other light. 

It was after One or two preliminary efforts that the Princess Anna 
began her reading, with an uncertain voice, which gained strength 
<uid fortitude as she proceeded with the following passage from a 
well-known part of her history of Alexius Comnenus, but which 
unfortunately has not been re-published in the Byzantine historians, 
^e narrative cannot, therefore, be otherwise than acceptable to the 
antiquarian reader ; and the author hopes to receive the thanks of 
^e learned world for the recovery of a curious fragment, which, 
without his exertions, must probably have passed to the gulf of total 
oblivion. 
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tElit iftftreat of iLaotsicr«» 

vow first published 7b0m thb gbbek of the princess 
gomnbna's hisiory of her father. 

'* The 6axi had betaken himself to his bed in the ocean, ashamed, it 
would seem, to see the immortal army of our most sacred Emperor 
Alexias surrounded bj those barbarous hordes of unbelieving bar^ 
barians, who, as described in our last chapter, had occupied the variotu 
passes both in front and rear of the Boman8,t secured during the 
preceding night by the wily barbarians. Although, therefore, a 
triumphant course of advance had brought us to this point, it now 
became a serious and doubtful question whether our victorious eagles 
might be able to penetrate any farther into the country of the enemy, 
or even to retreat with safety into their own« 

'' The extensive acquaintance of the Emperor with military affairfl, 
in which he exceeds most living princes, had induced him, on the 
preceding evening, to ascertain, with marvellous exactitude and fore- 
sight, the precise position of the enemy. In this most neeesearjr 
service he employed certain light-armed barbarians, whose habits and 
discipline had been originally derived from the wilds of Syria; and, 
if I am required to speak according to the dictation of Truth, seeing 
she ought always to sit upon the pen of a historian, I must needs'saj 
they were infidels like their enemies ; faithfully attached, however, 
to the Roman service, and, as I believe, true slaves of the Emperor, 
to whom they communicated the information required by him respeet- 
ing the position of his dreaded opponent Jesdegerd^ These men did 
not bring in their information till long after the hour when the 
Emperor usually betook himself to rest. 

" Notwithstanding this derangement of his most sacred time, our 
imperial father, who had postponed the ceremony of disrobing, bo 
important were the necessities of the moment, continued, until deep 
in the night, to hold a council of his wisest chiefs, men whose depth 
of judgment might have saved a sinking world, and who now eon- 
suited what was to be done under the pressure of the circumstanee^ 
in which they were now placed. And so great was the urgency, that 
all ordinary observances of the household were set aside, since I hate 
heard from those who witnessed the fact, that the royal bed was 
displayed in the very room where the council assembled, and that the 
sacred lamp, called the Light of the Council, and which always bunu 
when the Emperor presides in person over the deliberations of bis 

t More properly termed the OreekM; bat we follow tbe phnieology of the fi^ 
anthoreeSi 
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servAnts, was for thaft night-^* tbiag unknown in our annals-^led 
with unperfamed oil 1 1" 

Th« fair speaker here threw her fine form into an attitude which 
eipresaed holy horror, and the hearers intimated their sympathy in 
the exciting cause by corresponding signs of interest ; as to which we 
need only say that the sigh of Achilles Tatius was the most pathetic j 
while the groan of Agelastes the Elephant was deepest and most 
tremendously bestial in its sounds Here ward seemed little moved, 
ezeept by a slight motion of surprise at the wonder expressed by the 
otbera The Prineess^ having allowed due time for the sympathy of 
her hearers to exhibit itself^ proceeded as follows : — 

'* In this melancholy situation, when even the best-established and 
most sacred rites of the imperial household gave way to the necessity 
of a hasty provision for the morrow^ the opinions of the counsellors 
were diiferenty according to their tempers and habits — a thing, by the 
way, which may be remarked as likely to happen among the best and 
wisest on suoh occasions of doubt and danger. 

** 1 do not in this place put down the names and opinions of those 
whose counsels were proposed ifnd rejected, herein paying respect to 
the secrecy and freedom of debate justly attached to the imperial 
cabinet. Enough it is to say, that some there were who advised a 
speedy attack upon the enemy, in the direction of our original 
advance. Others thought it was safer, and might be easier, to force 
our way to the rear| and retifeat by the same course which had brought 
ns hither ; nor must it be concealed that there were persons of unsus- 
pected fidelity who proposed a third course^ safer, indeed, than the 
others, but totally alien to the mind of our most magnanimous father. 
They recommended that a confidential slavci in company with a 
minister of the interior of our imperial palace, should be sent to the 
tent of Jeadegerd, in order to ascertain uponwhat terms the barbarian 
would permit our triumphant father to retreat in safety at the head 
of his victorious army. On learning such opinion, our imperial 
father was heard to exclaim, 'Sancta Sophia 1' being the nearest 
approach to an adjuration which he has been known to permit him- 
self, and was apparently about to say something violent both 
concerning the dishonour of the advice, and the Cowardice of those 
by whom it was preferred, when, recollecting the mutability of 
human things, and the misfortune of several of his Majesty's gracious 
predecessors, some of whom had been compelled to surrender theif 
lacred persons to the infidels in the same region, his Imperial 
Majesty repressed his generous feelings, and only suffered his army 
SGun^llora to ililderstand his sentiments by a speedh, in which he 
daolatisd lio daspemte incl so dishonownbla a eowrse Would be the last 
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which he would adopt even in the last extremity of danger. Thus 
did the judgment of this mighty Prince at once reject counsel that 
seemed shameful to his arms, and therehy encourage the zeal of his 
troops, while privately he kept this postern in reserve, which in 
utmost need might serve for a safe, though not altogether, in less 
urgent circumstances, an honourable retreat. 

'* When the discussion had reached this melancholy crisis, the re- 
nowned Achilles Tatius arrived with the hopeful intelligence that he 
himself and some soldiers of his corps, had discovered an opening on 
the left flank of our present encampment, by which, making indeed 
a considerable circuit but reaching, if we marched with vigour, the 
town of Laodicea, we might, by fedUng back on our resources, be in 
some measure in surety from the enemy. 

" So soon as this ray of hope darted on the troubled mind of our 
gracious father, he proceeded to make such arrangements as might 
secure the full benefit of the advantage. His Imperial Highness 
would not permit the brave Varangians, whose battle-axes he ac- 
counted the flower of his imperial army, to take the advanced post of 
assailants on the present occasion. He repressed the love of battle 
by which these generous foreigners have been at all times dis- 
tinguished, and directed that the Syrian forces in the army, who 
have been before mentioned, should be assembled with as little noise 
as possible in the vicinity of the deserted pass^ with instructions to 
occupy it The good genius of the empire suggested that, as their 
speech, arms, and appearance resembled those of the enemy, they 
might be permitted unopposed to take post in the defile with their 
light-armed forces, and thus secure it for the passage of the rest of 
the army, of which he proposed that the Varangians, as immediately 
attached to his own sacred person, should form the vanguard. The 
well-known battalions, termed the Immortals, came next, comprising 
the gross of the army, and forming the centre and rear. Achilles 
Tatius, the faithful Follower of his Boyal Master, although mortified 
that he was not permitted to assume the charge of the rear, which he 
had proposed for himself and his valiant troops, as the post of danger 
at the time, cheerfully acquiesced, nevertheless, in the arrangement 
proposed by the £mperor, as most fit to effect the imperial safety, 
and that of the army. 

" The imperial orders, as they were sent instantly abroad, were in 
like manner executed with the readiest punctuality, the rather that 
they indicated a course of safety which had been almost despaired of 
even by the oldest soldiers. During the dead period of time when, 
as the divine Homer tells us, gods and men are alike asleep, it was 
found that the vigilance and prudence of a single individual had pro- 
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vided safety for the whole Boman anny. The pinnacles of the 
mountain passes were scarcely touched by the earliest beams of the 
dawn, when these beams were also reflected from the steel caps and 
spears of the Syrians, imder the command of a captain named 
Monastras, who, with his tribe, had attached himself to the empire^ 
The Emperor, at the head of his faithful Varangians, defiled through 
the passes, in order to gain that degree of advance on the road to t^e 
dty of Laodicea which was desire^, so as to avoid coming into col- 
lision with the barbarians. 

'' It was a goodly sight to see the dark mass of northern warriors, 
who now led the van of the army, moving slowly and steadily through 
the defiles of the mountains, around the insulated rocks and preci- 
pices, and surmounting the gentler acclivities, like the course of 
a strong and mighty river; while the loose bands of archers and 
javelin-men, armed after the Eastern manner, were dispersed on the 
steep sides of the defiles, and might be compared to light foam upon 
the edge of the torrent. In the midst of the squadrons of the life- 
guard might be seen the proud war-horse of his Imperial Majesty, 
which pawed the earth indignantly, as if impatient at the delay 
which separated him from his august burden. The Emperor Alexius 
himself travelled in a litter, borne by eight strong African slaves, 
that he might rise perfectly refreshed if the army should be over- 
taken by the enemy. The valiant Achilles Tatius rode near the 
couch of his master, that none of those luminous ideas, by which our 
august sire so often decided the fate of battle, might be lost for want 
of instant communication to those whose duty it was to execute 
them. I may also say, that there were, dose to the litter of the 
Emperor, three or four carriages of the same kind ; one prepared for 
the Moon, as she may be termed, of the universe, the gracious 
Empress Irene. Among the others which might be mentioned, was 
that which contained the authoress of this history, unworthy as she 
may be of distinction, save as the daughter of the eminent and sacred 
persons whom the narration chiefly concerns. In this manner the 
imperial army pressed on through the dangerous defiles, where their 
march was exposed to insults from the barbarians. They were 
happily cleared without any opposition. When we came to the 
descent of the pass which looks down on the dty of Laodicea, the 
sagacity of the Emperor commanded the van — ^which, though the 
soldiers composing the same were heavily armed, had hitherto 
marched extremdy fast — ^to halt, as well that they themselves might 
take some repose and refreshment, as to give the rearward forces 
time to come up, and dose various gaps which the rapid movement 
of those in front had occasioned in the line of march. 
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''Tbe plftM ohOflOi for thit pmrpoM wcw mfiineBtly btaatilnl, froa 
tb^ sfiiall And OOBftpftratiT^lj lilngnifidaBt ridge of hilla whioh melt 
iffdgakrly ddwa itito tii^ plMiu BtretdhiBg between the pfeas which we 
oeeapied ftad Laodidea. The town wae about one hnodred stadia 
diitafily and some of ear more eangnine warriors pretended that thejr 
cotild alteftdy diseem ite to#en and pinnaelee glittering in the half 
beams of the tdn^ whieh had not as yet risen hi|^ into the horixon* 
A mountain torrent^ which found ite source at the foot of a huge roek, 
that yawned to give it birth, as if struck by the rod of the prophet 
Moses, poured ite liquid treasure down to the more level country, 
noufii&ing herbage^ and even large trees^ in its deseenty untal, at the 
distance of some four or five miles^ the stream^ at least in dry seaseB% 
liras lost amid heapi of sfr&d and stones which, in the rainy seaseii) 
marked the strength and fury of its ourrenti 

^' It wes pleasant to see the attention of the Smpdror to the eomforls 
of th^ eofflpanions and gnardiand of his march* The trumpets froin 
time to time gaVe lioense to tatiouA parties of the Yarangians to lay 
down their arms, io eat the food which was dietributed to them^ and 
queneh their thirst At the pure stream whieh poured its bounties down 
the hill, or they might be seen to eitend their bulky forms upon the 
turf around them. The Kmpefor, hie most serene spouse, and tke 
prindesi^ And ladi^d, were also served with breakfast at tbe fountain 
formed by the small brook in ite Very birth, and which the reverent 
feelinge of the soldieM hAd left unpolluted by Vulgar touch for tbe 
uie of that family^ emphatically said to be born in the purple. Oar 
beloted husband Was also present on this ooeasien, and wan Among 
th6 fiMt to detect one of the disAstere of the dAy^ For, although all 
the tM of thd i^past hAd been^ by the denterity of the offiders of tb« 
imperial month, so AAabged^ even on so awful an oceasion^ as to 
exhibit little difference from the ordiUAry protieions of the household, 
yet, when his Imperial Highness dialed for wine, behold, not only wai 
the sacred liquor, dedicated to his own peculiar imperial us^, wholly 
exhausted <ft left behind, but, to Use the language of Horace, not the 
vilest Sabine tintage <5ould be procured ; so that his Imperial High^ 
ness wa^ glad to acoept the offef df a fade Yaifangian, who profiisfed 
hie modicum of decocted barley, Whieh these barbariafie prefer to thA 
juice of the gi^pe. The "EmpetOr, neterthdesA^ Accepted of thli 
coarse tribute.'* 

** Ineert,* said the SmpOdf, whd hAd bCAn hith^rtd dthaf plungsd Is 
deep Cofit^mplatiCn or in An iUAipieilt Alumberf ^ insert, X say^ theii 
texy IrCfdAl *And With tiiiA heat Of th« Aomingf and anniety oi 
rapid A ttarCh, With A flUniehmA en^my in MH rCM, tlA Sfipe^Sfr 
Bo thirsty as never in hiA life to tiiink beireMign aMe Mieioufc^* 
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la obedience to her imperial fufcher'e orden, the PiiaeeM lisi^ed 
the manuscript to the beautiful slave bj whom it was writteiiy 
repeating to the fair scribe the commanded addition, requiring her to 
note ity as made by the eJcpress sacied command of the Emperor, and 
then proceeded thus >^** More I had said here respecting the fftTonrite 
liquor of your Imperial Highnesses fEdthfnl Yarangians; but youf 
Highness having once graced it with a word of commendation^ this 
ailf as they call it^ doubtless because removing all disorders^ which 
they term ' ailments^' becomes a theme too lofty for the discussion of 
any inferior person. Suffice it to say^ that thus were we all pleasantly 
engaged, the ladies and slaves trying to find some amusement for the 
imperial ears ; the soldiery in a long line down the ravine, seen in 
different postures, some straggling to the watercourse, some keeping 
guard over the arms of their comrades, in which duty they relieved 
each otber^ while body after body of the remaining troops^ under 
command of the Frotospathaire) and particularly those called 
ImmortalSyt joined the main army as they came up« Those soldiem 
who were already exhausted irere allowed to take A short repesOy 
after which they were sent forward, with directione to advance 
steadily <m the toad to Laodicea } while the» leader was initrueted, 
so soon as he should open a free communication with that city, to 
send thither a command for reinforcements and refreshments, not 
forgetting fitting provision ol the saered wine for the imperial mouth« 
Accordingly, the Boman bands of Immortals end otfaett had resumed 
their march, and held some way on their Journey, it being tho 
imperial pleasure that the Varangians, lately the vanguard, should 
now form the rear of the whole army, so as to bring off in safety the 
Syrian light troops, by whom the hiUy pass was still oeoupied, 
when we heard upon the other side of this defilci which we had tra« 
versed with so much safety, the awful sound of the Leliei, as the 
Arabs name their shout ci onset, though In what language it It 
expressed it would be hard to 8ay« F«tfchi»iee some in this atidienoe 
may enlighten my ignorancet" 

«May I speak and live 1" said the Acoulouthoii Achillce, proud ol 
his literary knowledge, ^the words are, AUa iUa aUa, Mohamed 
TtMfid €Ma4% These, or something like them, contain the AmM 
profession of faith, which they alwAyi Call out when they joift 
battle ; I have heard them many times." 

** And so have V said the £mperoi? \ <* And Im thou diditft, I tfAfM&l 

f Ths A^avafot,ortmmortalB, of the army of dbnsiantliiople, were a select ik>dy» so 
naffled \A imitition of tM tacUM I'eriUttii. tkvf #dM tee SibMdIMli m^^kai fiS 
IMcaage, Hj Miefawl JhtotM, 

X iib, *' Ood i» Chid^ltrtioilket i» «li« pro^lMt oT <M(" 
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me, I liave BometimeB wiahed myBelf anTwhere else than within 
hearing." 

All the circle were aliye to hear the answer of Achilles Tatina 
He was too good a courtier, however, to make any imprudent reply. 
*^ It was my duty," he replied, '^ to desire to be as near your Imperial 
Highness as your futhfdl Follower ought, wherever yon might wish 
yourself for the time." 

Agelastes and Zosimus exchanged looks, and the Princess Anna 
Comnena proceeded in her recitation. 

*'The cause of these ominous sounds, which came in wild con- 
fusion up the rocky pass, was soon explained to us by a dozen 
cavaliers, to whom the task of bringing intelligence had been 
assigned. 

« These informed us that the barbarians, whose host had been 
dispersed around the position in which we had encamped the 
preceding day, had not been enabled to get their forces together 
until our light troops were evacuating the post they had occupied for 
securing the retreat of our army. They were then drawing off from 
the tope of the hills into the pass itself when, in despite of the rocky 
ground, they were charged furiously by Jezdegerd, at the head of a 
large body of his followers, which, after repeated exertions, he had at 
length brought to operate on the rear of the Syrians. Notwith- 
standing that the pass was unfavourable for cavalry, the personal 
exertions of the infidel chief made his followers advance with a 
degree of resolution unknown to the Syrians of the Boman army, 
who, finding themselves at a distance from their companions^ 
formed the injurious idea that they were left there to be sacrificed, 
and thought of flight in various directions, rather than of a combined 
and resolute resistance. The state of affidrs, therefore, at the further 
end of the pass, was less favourable than we could wish, and those 
whose curiosity desired to see something which might be termed the 
rout of the rear of an army, beheld the Syrians pursued from the hill 
tops, overwhelmed, and individually cut down and made prisoners 
by the bands of caitiff Mussulmans. 

^ HIb Imperial Highness looked upon the scene of battle for a few 
minutes, and, much commoved at what he saw, was somewhat hasty 
in his directions to the Varangians to resume their arms, and pre- 
cipitate their march towards Laodicea; whereupon one of those 
northern soldiers said boldly, though in opposition to the imperial 
command, * If we attempt to go hastily down this hill our rear-guard 
will be confused, not only by our own hurry, but by these runaway 
scoundrels of Syrians, who in their headlong flight will not fail to 
mix themselves among our ranks. Let two hundred Yarangians, 
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who will live and die for the honour of England, abide in the very 
throat of this pass with me, while the rest escort the Emperor to this 
Laodicea, or whatever it is called. We may perish in onr defence, 
bat we shall die in our duty ; and I have Uttle doabt bat we shall 
famish such a meal as will stay the stomach of these yelping hoonds 
from seeking liny farther banquet this day.' 

"My imperial father at once discovered the importance of this 
advice, though it made him well-nigh weep to see with what un- 
shrinking fidelity these poor barbarians pressed to fill up the number 
of those who were to undertake this desperate duty — with what 
kindness they took leave of their comrades, and with what jovial 
shouts they followed their sovereign with their eyes as he proceeded 
on his march down the hill, leaving them behind to resist and perish. 
The Imperial eyes were filled with tears ; and I am not ashamed to 
confess, that amid the terror of the moment, the Empress, and I 
myself, forgot our rank in paying a similar tribute to these bold and 
self-devoted men. 

*' We left their leader carefully arraying his handful of comrades in 
defence of the pass, where the middle path was occupied by their 
centre, while their wings on either side were so disposed as to act 
upon the flanks of the enemy, should he rashly press upon such as 
appeared opposed to him in the road. We had not proceeded half 
way towards the plain, when a dreadful shout arose, in which the 
yells of the Arabs were mingled with the deep and more regular 
shout which these strangers usually repeat thrice, as well when 
bidding hail to their commanders and princes, as when in the act of 
engaging in battle. Many a look was turned back by their comrades, 
and many a form was seen in the ranks which might have claimed 
the chisel of a sculptor, while the soldier hesitated whether to follow 
the line of his duty, which called him to march forward with his 
Emperor, or the impulse of courage, which prompted him to rush 
back to join his companions. Discipline, however, prevailed, and 
the main body marched on. 

'* An hour had elapsed, during which we heard, from time to time, 
the noise of battle, when a mounted Varangian presented himself at 
the side of the Emperor's litter. The horse was covered with foam, 
and had obviously, from his trappings, the fineness of his limbs, and 
the smallness of his joints, been the charger of some chief of the 
desert, which had fallen by the chance of battle into the possession 
of the northern warrior. The broad axe which the Varangian bore 
was also stained with blood, and the paleness of death itself was upon 
his countenance. These marks of recent battle were held sufficient to 
excuse the irregidarity of bis salutation, while he exclaimed — ' Noble 
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Pfino«, the Aiabt ten dt&atod, and you may piusoa your marek at 
more laitnre.' 

** * Whan ia Jaidagard t' said the Emperor, who had many naaona 
for dreading thia celebrated chief. 

<* < Jeidegerd/ continued the Varangian, * ia where braTe men are 
who ffidl in their duty.' 

** * And that ia— ' aaid the Emperor, impatient to know distinctly 
the fate of ao formidable an advenary-— «— 

'*< Where I am now going/ answered the fidthM soldier, who 
dropped from his horse as he spoke, and ezpirod at the feet of the 
litter-bearora. 

MThe Emperor called to his attendants to see that the body of this 
fidthfiil ntainer, to whoni he destined an honourable sepulchre, was 
not left to the jackal or vnlturo; and some of his brethron, the 
Anglo-Saxons, among whom he was a man of no mean ropate, raiaed 
the body on their shoulders, and resumed their march with this 
additional encumbrance, propared to fight for their precious burden, 
like the yaliant Menelaus for the body of Patrodus." 

The Princess Anna Comnena hero naturally paused ; for, having 
attained what she probably considered as the rounding of a period, 
she was willing to gather an idea of the feelings of her audience. 
Indeed, but that she had been intent upon her own manuscript, the 
emotions of the foroign soldier must have moro early attracted her 
attention. In the beginning of her rodtation, he had rotained the 
same attitude which he had at first assumed, stiff and rigid as a 
sentinel upon duty, and apparently romembering nothing, save that 
he was performing that duty in presence of the imperial court. Ab 
the narrative advanced, however, he appeared to take moro interest 
in what was read. The anxious fears expressed by the various 
leaders in the midnight council, he listened to with a smile of sup- 
pressed contempt, and he almost laughed at the praises bestowed 
upon the leader of his own corps, Achilles Tatius. Nor did even 
the name of the Emperor, though listened to- respectfully, gain that 
applause for which his daughter fought so hard, and used so much 
exaggeration. 

Hitherto the Varangian'a countenance indicated very slightly any 
internal emotions ; but they appeared to take a deeper hold on his 
mind as she came to the description of the halt after the main army 
had deared the pass, the unexpected advance of the Arabs, the 
ntreat of the column which escorted the Emperor, and the account 
of the distant engagement. He lost, on hearing the narration of 
these events, the rigid and constrained look of a soldier, who listened 
to the history of his Emperor with the same feeling with which he 
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would hftTi noniitBd gnwd at hii ptUe*. Hii colau begtn to eome 
Mid go ; biB o^M to fill and to ipukla | hi* limb* to beeom* mon 
■fitaUd thAB their ownw icamcd to uaent toj and hii whole 
■ppcannca wui changed isto that of a liitener, highlj intaccatad bjr 
tlie (witatioii which ha hean, and iuenaibta, or foigetfnl, of what- 
arer el«« u paaaing beEoia Min, aa well a* of tha qnaliljr of thoae who 
arepreiaat 

Aa the hiatarian piocaeded, Hareward beiiama leaa abia to coneaal 
hii agitation t and at tha moment tha Prinoen looked round, hia 
belinge became ao acnte, that, forgetting where he waa, he dropped 



hia ponderona axe upon the floor, and, elaaping bia baoda together, 
eiolaimed— " My nnfortQiiata brother I" 

All were ataitkd by the dang of the bUing weapon, and aeveral 
pereona at onca attampted to interfere, aa called upon to explain a 
circoioatanca ao unnaoal. Achillea Tatiqa made aoiae atnall progress 
in a apeech designed to apolc^ise foi the rough mods of venting hit 
nrrow* t9 whiab Heiaward had given way, by oaanring the emineDt 
penoQs pteaent, that the poor uncultivated baibarian waa actoally 
younger brother to him who had comnianded and fallen at the 
memorable defile. Tha Frinoea* said nothing, but was evidently 
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Btrnck and affected, and not ill-pleased, perhape, at haTing given nse 
to feelings of interest so flattering to her as an authoress. The others, 
each in their character, uttered incoherent words of what was meant 
to be consolation; for distress which flows from a natural caoae 
generally attracts sympathy even from the most artificial characters. 
The voice of Alexius silenced all these imperfect speakers : " Hah, 
my brave soldier, Edward 1" said the Emperor, *' I must have been 
blind that I did not sooner recognise thee, as I think there iz a 
memorandum entered, respecting five hxmdred pieces of gold due 
from us to Edward the Varangian ; we have it in our secret scroll of 
such liberalities for which we stand indebted to our servitors, nor 
shall the payment be longer deferred." 

*' Not to me, if it may please you, my liege,'' said the Anglo-Dane, 
hastily composing his countenance into its rough gravity of linea- 
ment, ** lest it should be to one who can claim no interest in your 
imperial munificence. My name is Hereward; that of Edward is 
borne by three of my companions, all of 'them as likely as I to have 
deserved your Highneas's reward for the fiBtithful performance of their 
duty." 

Many a sign was made by Tatius in order to guard his soldier 
against the folly of declining the liberality of the Emperor. Age- 
lastes spoke more plainly — ''Young man," he said, ''rejoice in an 
honour so unexpected, and answer henceforth to no other name save 
that of Edward, by which it hath pleased the light of the world, as it 
poured a ray upon thee, to distinguish thee from other barbarians. 
What is to thee the fontstone, or the priest officiating thereat, shouldst 
thou have derived from either any epithet different from that bj 
which it hath now pleased the Emperor to distinguish thee from the 
common mass of humanity, and by which proud distinction thon 
hast now a right to be known ever afterwards ?" 

'< Hereward was the name of my father," said the soldier, who had 
now altogether recovered his composure. . '' I cannot abandon it while 
I honour his memory in death. Edward is the title of my comrade. 
I must not run the risk of usurping his interest." 

"Peace all!" interrupted the Emperor. ''If we have made a 
mistake, we are rich enough to right it ; nor shall Hereward be the 
poorer, if an Edward shall be found to merit this gratuity." 

"Your Highness may trust that to your affectionate consort^" 
answered the Empress Irene. 

" His most sacred Highness," said the Princess Anna Comnena, ''iB 
so avariciously desirous to do whatever is good and gracious, that he 
leaves no room even for his nearest connexions to display generosity 
or munificence. Nevertheless, I, in my degree, will testify my grati- 
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tade to this brave man ; for where his exploits axe mentioned in this 
histoiy, I will cause to be recorded — * This feat was done by Here- 
ward the Anglo-Dane, whom it hath pleased his Imperial Majesty to 
call Edward.' Keep this, good yonthy" she continued, bestowing at 
the same time a ring of price, ''in token that we will not forget our 
engagement.'' 

Hereward accepted the token with a profound obeisance, and a 
discomposure which his station rendered not unbecoming. It was 
obvious to most persons present that the gratitude of the beautiful 
Princess was expressed in a manner more acceptable to the youthful 
life-guardsman than that of Alexius Comnenus. He took the ring 
?rith great demonstration of thankfulness. *' Precious relic 1" he said, 
as he saluted this pledge of esteem by pressing it to his lips ; ^ we 
may not remain long together, but be assured," bending reverently 
to the Princess, " that death alone shall part us." 

« Proceed, our princely daughter," said the Empress Irene; ''yon 
have done enough to show that valour is precious to her who can 
confer fame, whether it be found in a Roman or a barbarian." 

The Princess resumed her narrative with some slight appearance of 
embarrassment. 

*' Our movement upon Laodicea was now resumed, and continued 
with good hopes on the part of those engaged in the march. Yet 
instinctively we could not help casting our eyes to the rear, which 
had been so long the direction in which we feared attack. At length, 
to our surprise, a thick cloud of dust was visible on the descent of 
the hill, half-way betwixt us and the place at which we had halted. 
Some of the troops who composed our retreating body, particularly 
those in the rear, began to exclaim, 'The Arabs! the Arabs!' and 
their march assumed a more precipitate character when they believed 
themselves pursued by the enemy. But the Varangian guards 
affirmed with one voice that the dust was raised by the remains of 
their own comrades, who, left in the defence of the pass, had marched 
off after haviug so valiantly maintained the station intrusted to them. 
They fortified their opinion by professional remarks that the cloud of 
dust was more concentrated than if raised by the Arab horse, and 
they even pretended to assert, from their knowledge of such cases, 
that the number of their comrades had been much diminished in 
the action. Some Syrian horsemen, despatched to reconnoitre the 
approaching body, brought intelligence corresponding with the 
opinion of the Varangians in every particular. The portion of the 
body-guard had beaten back the Arabs, and their gallant leader had 
slain their chief Jezdegerd, in which service he was mortally wounded, 
as this history hath already mentioned. The survivors of the detach- 

F 
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menty diminiahed by one-half, were now on their nuurch to join the 
Emperor as faat as the encumbrance of bearing their wounded to a 
place of safety would permit. 

** The Emperor Alexins, with one of those brilliant and beneyolent 
ideas which mark his paternal character towards his soldiers, ordered 
all the litters^ even that for his own most sacred use, to be instantly 
sent back to relieve the bold Varangians of the task of bearing the 
wounded. The shouts of the Yarangianfl^ gratitude may be more 
conceived than described, when they beheld the Emperor himself 
descend from his litter, like an ordinary cavalier, and assume hia 
war-horse, at the same time that the most sacred Empress, as well as 
the authoress of this histoiy, with other princesses bom in the purple, 
mounted upon mules, in order to proceed upon the march, while 
their litters were unhesitatingly assigned for the accommodation of 
the wounded men. This was indeed a mark, as well of militaiy 
sagacity as of humanity ; for the relief afforded to the bearers of the 
wounded enabled the survivors of those who had defended the defile 
at the fountain to join us sooner than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

^ It was an awful thing to see those men who had left us in the 
full splendour which military equipment gives to youth and strength, 
again appearing in diminished numbers — ^their armour shattered— 
their shields full of arrows — their offensive weapons marked with 
blood, and they themselves exhibiting all the signs of desperate and 
recent battle. Nor was it less interesting to remark the meeting of 
the soldiers who had been engaged, with the comrades whom 
they had rejoined. The Emperor, at the suggestion of the trusty 
Acoulouthos, permitted them a few moments to leave their ranks, 
and learn from each other the fate of the battle. 

'* As the two bands mingled, it seemed a meeting where grief and 
joy had a contest together. The most rugged of these barbaiians— 
and I who saw it can bear witness to the fact — as he welcomed with 
a grasp of his strong hand some comrade whom he had given up for 
losty had his large blue eyes filled with tears at hearing of the loss of 
some one whom he had hoped might have survived. Other veterans 
reviewed the standards which had been in the conflict, satisfied 
themselves that they had all been brought back in honour and 
safety, and counted the fresh arrow-shots with which they had heen 
pierced, in addition to similar marks of former battles. All were 
loud in the praises of the brave young leader they had lost, nor were 
the acclamations less general in laud of him who had succeeded to 
the command, who brought up the party of his deceased brother— 
and whom," said the Princess, in a few words which seemed 
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apparently interpolated for the occasion, ** I now assnie of the high 
honour and estimation in which he is held by the author of this 
history — that is, I would say, by every member of the imperial 
fjEimily — for his gallant services in such an important crisis." 

Having hurried over her tribute to her Mend the Yarangian, in 
which emotions mingled that are not willingly expressed before so 
many hearersi Anna Comnena proceeded with composure in the part 
of her history which was less personal. 

'*We had not much time to make more observations on what 
passed among those brave soldiers ; for a few minutes having been 
allowed to their feelings, the trumpet sounded the advance towards 
Laodicea, and we soon beheld the town, now about four miles from 
usy in fields which were chiefly covered with trees. Apparently the 
garrison had already some notice of our approach, for carts and wains 
were seen advancing from the gates with refreshments, which the 
heat of the day, the length of the march, and columns of dust, as 
well as the want of water, had rendered of the last necessity to us. 
The soldiers joyfully mended their pace in order to meet the sooner 
with the supplies of which they stood so much in need. Bat as the 
cup doth not carry in all cases the liquid treasure to the lipe for 
which it was intended, however much it may be longed for, what 
was our mortification to behold a doud of Arabs issue at fall gallop 
from the wooded plain betwixt the Boman army and the city, and 
throw themselves upon the waggons, slaying the drivers, and making 
havoc and spoil of the contents ! This, we afterwards learned, was a 
body of the enemy, headed by Yaranes^ equal in military fame, 
among those infidels, to Jezdegerd, his slain brother. When this 
chieftain saw that it was probable that the Yarangians would succeed 
in their desperate defence of the pass, he put himself at the head of a 
kige body of cavalry ; and as these infidels are mounted on horses 
unmatched either in speed or wind, performed a long circuit, 
traversed the stony ridge of hills at a more northerly defile, and 
placed himself in ambuscade in the wooded plain I have mentioned, 
with the hope of making an unexpected assault upon the Emperor 
and his army, at the very time when they might be supposed to 
reckon upon an undisputed retreat. This surprise would certainly 
have taken place, and it is not easy to say what might have been the 
consequence, had not the unexpected appearance of the train of 
waggons awakened the unbridled rapacity of the Arabs, in spite of 
their commander's prudence, and attempts to restrain them. In this 
manner the proposed ambuscade was discovered. 

^ Bat Yaranes, willing still to gain some advantage from the 
rapidity of his movements, assembled as many of his horsemen as 
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could be collected from the spoil, and pnshed fonracd towuda Qie 
Sotn&DB, who had stopped short on their moreli at so nnlooked-for an 
apparition. There waa an ancett&in^ and wavenng in oni flnt 
ranks which made their hesitation known even to so poor a judge of 
mililaij demeanonr as myself. On the contrar;, the Tarangiani 
joined in a unanimous cry of ' Bilb ' t (that is, in their language, 
battle-axes) ' to the front 1' and the Emperor's most gradona will 
ac(^ing to their valorous desire, tbej pressed forward from the rear 
to the head of the colnmiL I can hardly aay how this manmavre 
was executed, bat it was danbtlesa by the wise directions of my most 
serene father, distinguished for his presence of mind upon snch 



dURenlt occasions. It was, no doubt, mnch fiKilitated by the good- 
will of the troops themselves; the Soman bands, colled the Immortal^ 
showing, as it seemed to me, no less desire to fall into the rear, than 
did the Tatangians to occnpy the placea which the Immortala left 
vacant in front. The mantenvre was so happily executed, that befbie 
Taranea and his Arabs had arrived at the van of oar troopa, they 
foond it occupied by the inflexible guard of northern soldiers. 
I might have seen with my own eyes, and called upon them as sun 
evidence of that which chanced npon the occasion. Bat to confess 
t VUlahudoDla uji, "Lea Angloli at Duaii ipnlt 
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the tmthy my eyes were little used to look upon such sights; for of 
Yaranes's oharge I only beheld, as it were, a thick cloud of dust 
rapidly driven forward, through which were seen the glittering 
points of lances, and the waving plumes of turbaned cavaliers 
imperfectly visible. The tecbir was so loudly uttered, that I was 
Bcarcely aware that kettle-drums and brazen cymbals were sounding 
in concert with it But this wild and outrageous storm was met as 
effectually as if encountered by a rock, 

** The Varangians, unshaken by the furious charge of the Arabs, 
received horse and rider with a shower of blows from their massive 
battle-axes, which the bravest of the enemy could not face, nor the 
strongest endure. The guards strengthened their ranks also, by the 
hindmost pressing so close upon those that went before, after the 
manner of the ancient Macedonians, that the fine-limbed, though 
Blight steeds of these Idumeans could not make the least inroad upon 
the northern phalanx. The bravest men, the. most gallant horses, 
fell in the first rank. The weighty, though short, horse javelins^ 
flung from the rear ranks of the brave Varangians with good aim 
and sturdy arm, completed the confusion of the assailants, who 
tamed their back in affright, and fled from the field in total con- 
fusion. 

'' The enemy thus repulsed, we proceeded on our march, and only 
halted when we recovered our half-plundered waggons. Here, also, 
some invidious remarks were made by certain officers of the interior 
of the household, who had been on duty over the stores, and having 
fled from their posts on the assault of the infidels, had only returned 
upon their being repulsed. These men, quick in malice, though 
slow in perilous service, reported that^ on this occasion, the Varan- 
gians so far forgot their duty as to consume a part of the sacred wine 
reserved for the imperial lips alone. It would be criminal to deny 
that this was a great and culpable oversight; nevertheless, our 
imperial hero passed it over as a pardonable offence ; remarking, in a 
jesting manner, that since he had drank the ail, as they termed it, of 
his trusty guard, the Varangians had acquired a right to quench the 
thirst, and to relieve the fatigue, which they had undergone that 
day in his defence, though they used for these purposes the sacred 
contents of the imperial cellar. 

** In the meantime, the cavalry of the army were despatched in 
pursuit of the fugitive Arabs; and having succeeded in driving them 
behind the chain of hills which had so recently divided them from 
the Bomans, the imperial arms might justly be considered as having 
obtained a complete and glorious victory. 

<< We aie now to mention the rejoicings of the citizens of Laodicea, 
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who, haying witnessed from their ramparts, with alternate fear and 
hope, the fluctuations of the battle, now descended to congratulate 
the imperial conqueror." 

Here the fair narrator was interrupted. The principal entrance of 
the apartment flew open, noiselessly indeed, but with both folding 
leaves at once, not as if to accommodate the entrance of an ordinary 
courtier, studying to create as little disturbance as possible, but as if 
there was entering a person who ranked so high as to make it indif- 
ferent how much attention was drawn to his motions. It could only 
be one bom in the purple, or nearly allied to it, to whom such 
freedom was lawful; and most of the guests, knowing who were 
likely to appear in that Temple of the Muses, anticipated, from the 
degree of bustle, the arrival of Nicephorus Briennius, the son-in-law 
of Alexius Comnenus, the husband to the fair historian, and in the 
rank of Caesar, which, however, did not at that period imply, as in 
early ages, the dignity of second person in the empire. The policy 
of Alexius had interposed more than one person of condition between 
the CsBsar and his original rights and rank, which had once been 
second to those only of the Emperor himself. 



CHAPTER V. 

The storm increases — 'tis no sunny shower, 

Foster'd in the moist breath of March or April, 

Or such as parched Summer cools his lip with : 

Heaven's windows are flung wide ; the inmost deeps 

Gall in hoarse greeting one upon another; 

On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 

And Where's the dike shall stop it ! 

The Deluge^ a Poem, 

Thb distinguished individual who entered was a noble Grecian, ol 
stately presence, whose habit was adorned with every mark of 
dignity, saving those which Alexius had declared sacred to the 
Emperor^s own person, and that of the Sebastocrator, whom he had 
established as next in rank to the head of the empire. Nicephorus 
Briennius, who was in the bloom of youth, retained all the marks of 
that manly beauty which had made the match acceptable to Anna 
Comnena ; while political considerations, and the desire of attaching 
a powerful house as friendly adherents of the throne, reconmiended 
the union to the Emperor. 

We have already hinted that the royal bride had, though in no 
great degree, the very doubtful advantage of years. Of her literary 
talents we have seen tokens. Yet it was not believed by those who 
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best knew, that, with the aid of those claims to respect, Anna 
Oomnena was snccessfol in possessing the nnlimited attachment of 
her handsome hoaband. To treat her with apparent neglect, her 
connexion with the crown rendered impossible ; while, on the other 
hand, the power of Nlcephoms's family was too great to permit his 
being dictated to even by the Emperor himself. He was possessed 
of talents, as it was believed, calculated both for war and peace. His 
advice was, therefore, listened to, and his assistance required, so that 
he claimed complete liberty with respect to his own time, which he 
sometimes used with less regular attendance upon the Temple of the 
Moses than the goddess of the place thought herself entitled to, or 
than the Empress Irene was disposed to exact on the part of her 
daughter. The good-humoured Alexius observed a sort of neutrality 
in this matter, and kept it as much as possible from becoming visible 
to the public, conscious that it required the whole united strength of 
his family to maintain his place in so agitated an empire. 

He pressed his son-in-law's hand, as Nicephorus, passing his father- 
in-law's seat, bent his knee in token of homage. The constrained 
manner of the Empress indicated a more cold reception of her son-in- 
law, while the fair muse herself scarcely deigned to signify her 
attention to his arrival, when her handsome mate assumed the vacant 
seat by her side, which we have already made mention of. 

There was an awkward pause, during which the imperial son-in-law, 
coldly received when he expected to be welcomed, attempted to enter 
into some light conversation with the fair slave Astarte, who knelt 
behind her mistress. This was interrupted by the Princess com- . 
manding her attendant to enclose the manuscript within its appro- 
priate casket, and convey it with her own hands to the cabinet of 
Apollo, the usual scene of the^Princess^s studies, as the Temple of the 
Muses was that commonly dedicated to her recitations. 

The Emperor himself was the first to break an unpleasant silence. 
''Fair son-in-law," he said, ''though it now wears something late in 
the night, you will do yourself wrong if you permit our Anna to send 
away that volume, with which this company have been so delectably 
entertained that they may well say that the desert hath produced 
loses, and the barren rocks have poured forth milk and honey, so 
agreeable is the narrative of a toilsome and dangerous campaign, in 
the language of our daughter." 

''The Ceesar," said the Empress, " seems to have little taste for such 
dainties as this family can produce. He hath of late repeatedly 
absented himself from this Temple of the Muses, and found doubtless 
more agreeable conversation and amusement elsewhere." 

" I trust, madam," said Nicephorus, ** that my taste may vindicate 
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me from the ohaige implied. Bat it is natural that our sacred father 
ahoald be most delighted with the milk and honey which is produced 
for his own special use.'' 

The Princess spoke in the tone of a handsome woman offended 
by her loyer, and feeling the offence, yet not indisposed to a recon- 
ciliation. 

''I^* she said, "the deeds of Nicephorus Briennius are less 
frequently celebrated in that poor roll of parchment than those of 
my illustrious father, he must do me the justice to remember that 
such was his own special request; either proceeding from that 
modesty which is justly ascribed to him as serving to soften and 
adorn his other attributes, or because he with justice distrusts his 
wife's power to compose their eulogium." 

" We will then summon back Astarte,'' said the Empress, " who 
cannot yet have carried her offering to the cabinet of Apollo." 

'< With your imperial pleasure," said Nicephorus, '* it might incense 
the Pythian god were a deposit to be recalled of which he alone can 
fitly estimate the value. I came hither to speak with the Emperor 
upon pressing affairs of state, and not to hold a literary conversation 
with a company which I must needs say is something of a miseel- 
laneous description, since I behold an ordinary life-guardsman in the 
imperial circle.'' 

*' By the rood, son-in-law,** said Alexins^ " you do thia gallant man 
wrong. He is the brother of that brave Anglo-Dane who secured the 
victory at Laodicea by his valiant conduct and death ; he himself is 
that Edmund—^r Edward— or Here ward— to whom we are ever 
bound for securing the success of that victorious day. He was called 
into our presence, son-in-law, since it imports that you should know 
so much, to refresh the memory of mf Follower, Achilles Tatius, as 
well as mine own, concerning some transactions of the day of which 
we had become in some degree oblivious.'' 

"Truly, imperial sir," answered Briennius, "I grieve that^ by 
having intruded on such important researches^ I may have, in some 
degree, intercepted a portion of that light which is to illuminate 
future ages. Methinks that in a battle-field, fought under your 
imperial guidance, and that of your great captains, your evidence 
might well supersede the testimony of such a man as this. Let me 
know," he added, turning haughtily to the Varangian, " what par- 
ticular thou canst add that is unnoticed in the Princess's narrative f " 

The Varangian replied instantly, "Only that when we made a 
halt at the fountain, the music that was there made by the ladiea of 
the Emperor^s household, and particularly by those two whom I now 
behold, was the most exquisite that ever reached my ears." 
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^Hahl darest thou to speak so aadaciouB an opinion 1" ex- 
claimed Nicephoroe ; *' is it for ench as thou to eappoae for a moment 
that the mnaic which the wife and daughter of the Emperor might 
condescend to make, was intended to afford either matter of pleasure 
or of oritieism to every plebeian barbarian who might hear them t 
Begone from this place 1 nor dare, on any pretext, again to appear 
before mine eyes — ^under allowance always of our imperial father's 
pleasure." 

The Varangian bent his looks upon Achilles Tatius^ as the person 
from whom he was to take his orders to stay or withdraw. Bat the 
Emperor himself took up the subject with considerable dignity. 

** Bon/' he said, ^ we cannot permit this. On account of some love 
quarrel, as it would seem, betwixt you and our daughter, you allow 
yourself strangely to forget our imperial rank, and to order from our 
presence those whom we have pleased to call to attend us. This is 
neither right nor seemly, nor is it our pleasure that this same Here- 
ward— or Edward—- or whatever be his name— either leave us at this 
present moment^ or do at any time hereafter regulate himself by any 
commands save our own, or those of our Follower, Achillea Tatius. 
And now, allowing this foolish affair, which I think was blown 
among us by the wind, to pass as it came, without farther notice, we 
crave to know the grave matters of stote which brought you to 
our presence at so late an hour. Ton look again at this Varangian. 
Withhold not your words, I pray you, on acconnt of his presence ; 
for he stends as high in our trusty and we are convinced with as 
good reason, as any counsellor who has been sworn our domestic 
seryant." 

'^To hear is to obey," returned the Emperor^s son-in-law, who saw 
that Alexius was somewhat moved, and knew that in such cases it 
was neither safe nor expedient to drive him to extremity. ** What I 
bave to say," continued he, ** must so soon be public news, that it 
little matters who hears it ; and yet the West, so full of strange changes, 
never sent to the Eastern half of the globe tidings so alarming as 
those I now come to tell your Imperial Highness. Europe, to 
borrow an expression from this lady, who honours me by calling me 
haaband, seems loosened frem ito foundational and about to precipitote 
ikaelf upon Asia " 

" So I did express myself," said the Princess Anna Oomnena, ** and, 
&8 1 trust, not altogether unforcibly, when we first heard that the 
wild impulse of those restless barbarians of Europe had driven a 
tempest as of a thousand nations upon our western frontier, with the 
extravagant purpose, as they pretended, of possessing themselves of 
%na, and the holy places there marked as the sepulchres of prophets, 
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the martyrdom of saints, and the great events detailed in the blessed 
gospeL But that storm, by all accounts, hath burst and passed away, 
and we well hoped that the danger had gone with it. Deyoutly 
shall we sorrow to find it otherwise." 

''And otherwise we must expect to find it^" said her husband. 
" It is very true, as reported to us, that a huge body of men of low 
rank, and little understanding, assumed arms at the instigation of 
a mad hermit, and took the road from Qermany to Hungary expect- 
ing miracles to be wrought in their favour, as when Israel was 
guided through the wilderness by a pillar of flame and a cloud. But 
no showers of manna or of quails relieved their necessities, or pro- 
claimed them the chosen people of God. No waters gushed from the 
rock for their refreshment They were enraged at their sufEeringB^ 
and endeavoured to obtain suppUes by pillaging the country. The 
Hungarians, and other nations on our western frontiers. Christians, 
like themselves, did not hesitate to fidl upon this disorderly rabble ; 
and immense piles of bones, in wild passes and unfrequented 
deserts, attest the calamitous defeats which extirpated these unholy 
pilgrims." 

" All this," said the Emperor, " we knew before ; but what new 
evil now threatens, since we have already escaped so important a 
oner 

" Knew before V said the Prince Nicephorus. " We knew nothing ^ 

of our real danger before, save that a wild herd of animals, as brutal i 

and as furious as wild bulls, threatened to bend their way to a pasture 
for which they had formed a fancy, and deluged the Qrecian empire, 
and its vicinity, in their passage, expecting that Palestine, with its 
streams of milk and honey, once more awaited them, as Gkd's 
predestined people. But so wild and disorderly an invasion had no 
terrors for a civilised nation like the Bomans. The brute herd was 
terrified by our Greek fire; it was snared and shot down by the ! 

wild nations who, while they pretend to independence, cover bur 
frontier as with a protecting fortification. The vile multitude has 
been consumed even by the very quality of the provisions thrown in 
their way — ^those wise means of resistance which were at once 
suggested by the paternal care of the Emperor, and by his unfailing 
policy. Thus wisdom has played its part, and the bark over 
which the tempest had poured its thunder has escaped, notwith- 
standing all its violence. But the second storm, by which the 
former is so closely followed, is ol a new descent of these Western 
nations, more formidable than any which we or our fathers have yet 
seen. This consists not of the ignorant or of the fiEtnatical — ^not of the 
base, the needy, and the improyident. Now — all that wide Europe 
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possesses of what is wise and worthy, brave and noble, are united bj 
the most religious vows, in the same purpose." 

" And what is that purpose ? Speak plainly," said Alexius. '* The 
destruction of our whole Boman empire, and the blotting out the 
Teiy name of its chief from among the princes of the earth, among 
which it has long been predominant, can alone be an adequate motive 
for a confederacy such as thy. speech infers." 

''No such design is avowed," said Nicephorus; ''and so many 
princes, wise men, and statesmen of eminence, aim, it is pretended, 
at nothing else than the same extravagant purpose announced by the 
brute multitude who first appeared in these regions. Here, most 
gracious Emperor, is a scroll, in which you will find marked down a 
list of the various armies which, by different routes, are approaching 
the vicinity of the empire. Behold, Hugh of Yermandois, called from 
his dignity Hugh the Great, has set sail from the shores of Italy. 
Twenty knights have already announced their coming, sheathed in 
armour of steel, inlaid with gold, bearing this proud greeting: — 
'Let the Emperor of Greece and his lieutenants understand that 
Hugo, Earl of Yermandois, is approaching his territories. He 
is brother to the king of kings — ^the King of France, namely * — and 
is attended by the flower of the French nobility. He bears the 
blessed banner of St. Peter, intrusted to his victorious care by the 
holy successor of the apostle, and warns thee of all this, that thou 
mayst provide a reception suitable to his rank.' " 

'*Here are sounding words," said the Emperor; "but the wind 
which whistles loudest is not always most dangerous to the vesseL 
We know something of this nation of France, and have heard more. 
They are as petulant at least as they are valiant ; we will flatter their 
vanity tUl we get time and opportunity for more effectual defence. 
Tushl if words can pay debt^ there is no fear of our exchequer 
beGomii^ insolvent. What follows here, Nicephorus ? A list, I sup- 
pose, of the followers of this great count V 

" My liege, no I" answered Nicephorus Briennius ; " so many inde- 
pendent chiefs, as your Imperial Highness sees in that memorial,^K> 
numy independent European armies, are advancing by different routes 
towards the East, and announce the conquest of Palestine from the 
infidels as their common object." 

" A dreadful enumeration," said the Emperor, as he perused the 
list; '<yet so far happy that its very length assures ue of the 
impossibility that so many princes can be seriously and consistently 
imited in so wild a project. Thus already my eyes catch the well- 
known name of an old friend, our enemy — ^for such are the alternate 
chances of peace and war — Bohemond of Antioch. Is not he the son 
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of Lhe celebrated Boberfe of Apnliay so renowned among hie eonntrj* 
men, who raised himself to the rank of grand dnke from a simi^ 
caTidier, and became sovereign of those of his warlike nation, both in 
Sicily and Italy t Did not the standards of the German Emperor, of 
the Boman Pontiff nay, oar own imperial banners^ give way before 
him ; nntil, equally a wily statesman and a brave warrior, lie became 
the terror of Europey from being a knight whose Norman castle would 
have been easily garrisoned by six crossbows and as many lances ? It 
is a dreadfol family, a race of craft as well as power. But Bohemond, 
the son of old Bobert, will follow his father^s polities. He may talk 
of Palestine and of the interests of Christendom, bat if I can make 
his interests the same with mine, he is not likely to be goided by any 
other object. So, then, with the knowledge I already possess of his 
wishes and projects, it may chance that Heaven sends as an ally in 
the gaise of an enemy. Whom have we neztl Qodfrey,t Dake of 
Bouillon-— leading, I see, a most formidable band from the banks of 
a huge river called the Bhine. What is this person's character 1" 

" As we hear," replied Nicephoras^ ** this Godfrey is one of the 
wisest, noblest, and bravest of the leaders who have thus strangely pot 
themselves in motion ; and among a list of independent princes, as many 
in number as those who assembled for the siege of Troy, and followed, 
most of them, by subjects ten times more nnmeroos, this Godfrey may 
be regarded as the Agamemnon. The princes and counts esteem him, 
because he is the foremost in the ranks of those whom they fimtas- 
tically call Knights, and also on account of the good frdth and 
generosity which he practises in all his transactions. The deigy 
give him credit for the highest seal for the doctrines of religion, 
and a corresponding respect for the church and its dignitsries. 
Justice^ liberality, and frankness have equally attached to this 
Godfrey the lower class of the people. His general attention to 
moral obligations is a pledge to them that his religion is real ; and, 
gifted with so much that is excellent, he is already, although infiBrior 
in rank, birth, and power to many chiefr of the crusade, justly 
regarded as one of its principal leaders.'^ 

''Pity," said the Emperor, "that a ehaiacter such as yoa describe 
this Prince to be, should be under the dominion of a fiuiatieism 
scarce worthy of Peter the Hermit, or the clownish multitude which 
he led, or of the very ass which he rode upon I which I am iqpt to 
think the wisest of tiie first multitude whom we beheld, seeing that 
it ran away towards Europe as soon as water and barley baeane 



t Godfrey of Bottnion, Dnke of Lower Ziomlne^flie greit Captain of tb» flat 
Owiaada, allannttda glng of Jernaalam. Bee Gibbon— or MiUfl,yaiH«b 
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'< Might I be permitted here to speak, and yet live," aaid Agelaitee, 
**l woald remark, that the Patriarch himaelf made a similar retreat 
go soon as blows became plenty and food scarce." 

''Thou hast hit it, Agelastes,'' said the Emperor ; ''but the question 
DOW is, whether an hononrable and important principality could not 
be formed out of part of the proyinces of the Lesser Asia, now laid 
waste by the Turks. Such a principality, methinks, with its various 
advantages of soil, climate, industrious inhabitants, and a healthy 
atmosphere, were well worth the morasses of Bouillon. It might be 
held as a dependence upon the sacred Boman empire, and, garrisoned, 
aa it were, by Godfrey and his victorious Franks, would be a bulwark 
on that point to our just and sacred person. Hal most holy 
Patriarch, would not such a prospect shake the most devout 
Crasader's attachment to the burning sands of Palestine )" 

"Especially/' answered the Patriarch, *'if the prince for whom 
such a rich theme f was changed into a feudal appanage, should be 
previously converted to the only true faith, as your Imperial High- 
ness undoubtedly means." 

''Certainly — ^most unquestionably," answered the Emperor, with 
a due affectation of gravity, notwithstanding he was internally 
eonsdous how often he had been compelled, by state necessities, to 
admit, not only Latin Christians, but Manicheans, and other heretics, 
nay, Mahomedan barbarians, into the number of his subjects, and 
that without experiencing opposition from the scruples of the 
Patriarch. ** Here I find," continued the Emperor, '* such a numerous 
list of princes and principalities in the act of approaching our 
boundaries, as might well rival the armies of old, who were said to 
have drunk up rivers, exhausted realms, and trode down forests, in 
their wasteful advance. As he pronounced these words a shade of 
paleness came over the Imperial brow, similar to that which had 
already clothed in sadness most of his counsellors. 

** This war of nations," said Nicephorus, *' has also circnmstancea 
distinguishing it from every other, save that which his Imperial 
Highness hath waged in former times against those whom we are 
accustomed to call Franks. We must go forth against a people to 
whom the strife of combat is as the breath of their nostrils ; who, 
lather than not be engaged in war, will do battle with their nearest 
neighbours, and challenge each other to mortal fight, as much in 
sport as we would defy a comrade to a chariot race. They are 
covered with an impenetrable armour of steel, defending them from 
blows of the lance and sword, and which the uncommon strength of 
their horses renders them able to support, though one of ours could 

t The provinces were called Thbhcs, 
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as well bear Mount Olymptu upon his loins. Their foot ranks cany 
a missile weapon unknown to us, termed an arbelasti or crossbow. 
It is not drawn with the right hand, like the bow of other nationa, 
but by placing the feet upon the weapon itself and pulling with the 
whole force of the body ; and it despatches arrows called bolts, of 
hard wood pointed with iron, which the strength of the bow can 
send through the strongest breastplates, and eyen through stone 
walls, where not of uncommon thickness.* 

*< Enough," said the Emperor ; *' we have seen with our own eyes 
the lances of Frankish knights, and the crossbows of their infantry. 
If Heaven has allotted them a degree of bravery, which to other 
nations seems well-nigh preternatural, the Divine will has given to 
the Qreek councils that wisdom which it hath refused to barbarians— 
the art of achieving conquest by wisdom rather than brute-force— 
obtaining, by our skill in treaty, advantages which victory itself could 
not have procured. If we have not the use of that dreadful weapon, 
which our son-in-law terms the crossbow, Heaven, in its favour, has 
concealed from these western barbarians the composition and use of 
the Greek fire — ^well so called, since by Grecian hands alone it is 
prepared, and by such only can its lightnings be darted upon the 
astonished foe." The Emperor paused, and looked around him ; and 
although the faces of his counsellors still looked blank, he boldly 
proceeded : — ** But to return yet again to this black scroll, containing 
the names of those nations who approach our frontier, here occor 
more than one with which, methinks, old memory should make us 
fSamiliar, though our recollections are distant and confused. It 
becomes us to know who these men are, that we may avail ourselves 
of those feuds and quarrels among them, which, being blown into 
life, may happily divert them from the prosecution of this extra- 
ordinary attempt in which they are now united. Here is, for 
example, one Bobert, styled Duke of Normandy, who commands a 
goodly band of counts, with which title we are but too well 
acquainted ; of earls, a word totally strange to us^ but apparently 
some barbaric title of honour ; and of knights, whose names are 
compounded, as we think, chiefly of the French language, but ak) 
of another jargon, which we are not ourselves competent to unde^ 
stand. To you, most reverend and most learned Patriarch, we may 
fittest apply for information on this subject.'' 

*' The duties of my station," replied the Patriarch Zosimus, ''haye 
withheld my riper years from studying the history of distant realms; 
but the wise Agelastes, who hath read as many volumes as would fill 
the shelves of the famous Alexandrian library, can no doubt satisfy 
your Imperial Majesty's enquiries," 
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Agelastes erected Mmaelf on those enduring legs which had pro- 

cared him the snmame of Elephant, and began a reply to the 

enquiries of the Emperor, rather remarkable for readiness than 

accuracy. *' I have read," said he, ** in that brilliant mirror which 

reflects the time of oar fathers, the volumes of the learned Procopius, 

that the people separately called Normans and Angles are in truth 

the same race, and that Normandy, sometimes so called, is in fact a 

part of a district of QauL Beyond, and nearly opposite to it, but 

separated by an arm of the sea, lies a ghastly region, on which clouds 

and tempests for ever rest, and which is well known to its continental 

neighbours as the abode to which departed spirits are sent after thia 

life. On one side of the strait dwell a few fishermen, men possessed 

of a strange charter, and enjoying singular privileges, in consideration 

of their being the living ferrymen who, performing the office of 

the heathen Charon, carry the spirits of the departed to the island 

which is their residence after death. At the dead of night, these 

fishermen are, in rotation, summoned to perform the duty by which 

they seem to hold the permission to reside on this strange coast. 

A knock is heard at the door of his cottage who holds the turn of 

this singular service, sounded by no mortal hand. A whispering, as 

of a decaying breeze, summons the ferryman to his duty. He hastens 

to his bark on the sea-shore, and has no sooner launched it than he 

perceives its hull sink sensibly in the water, so as to express the 

weight of the dead with whom it is filled. No form is seen, and 

though voices are heard, yet the accents are undistinguishable, as of 

one who speaks in his sleep. Thus he traverses the strait between 

the continent and the island, impressed with the mysterious awe 

which a£Eects the living when they are conscious of the presence of 

the dead. They arrive upon the opposite coast, where the cliffs of 

white chalk form a strange contrast with the eternal darkness of the 

atmosphere. They stop at a landing-place appointed, but disembark 

not, for the land is never trodden by earthly feet. Here the passage- 

hoat is gradually lightened of its unearthly inmates, who wander 

forth in the way appointed to them, while the mariners slowly 

return to their own side of the strait, having performed for the time 

this singular service, by which they hold their fishing-huts and their 

possessions on that strange coast." Here he ceased, and the Emperor 

replied— 

'*If this legend be actually told us by Procopius, most learned 
Agelastes, it shows that that celebrated historian came more near the 
heathen than the Christian belief respecting the future state. In 
truth, this is little more than the old fable of the infernal Styx. 
Procopius, we believe, lived before the decay of heathenism, and, as 
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we would gladly diabelieye much' which he hath told na raapeetbg 
oar ancestor and predecessor Jostinian, so we will not pay him much 
credit in future in point of geographical knowledge. Meanwhile, 
what ails thee, Achilles Tatius, and why dost thou whisper with that 
soldier 1" 

''My head," answered Achilles Tatius, ''ia at your imperial com- 
mand, prompt to pay for the unbecoming trespass of my tongue. 
I did but ask of this Hereward here what he knew of this matter ; 
for I haye heard my Varangians repeatedly call themselyea Anglo- 
Danes, Normans, Britons, or some other barbaric epithet, and I am 
sure that one or other, or it may be all, of these barbarous sounds, at 
different times serve to designate the birth-place of these exiles, too 
happy in being banished from the darkness of barbarism to the 
luminous vicinity of your imperial presence." 

''Speak, then, Varangian, in the name of Heaven," said the 
Emperor, " and let us know whether we are to look for friends or 
enemies in those men of Normandy who are now approaching our 
frontier. Speak with courage, man; and if thou apprehendest 
danger, remember thou servest a prince well qualified to protect 
thee." 

"Since I am at liberty to speak," answered the life-guardsman, 
" although my knowledge of the Greek language, which you term 
the Boman, is but slight, I trust it is enough to demand of his 
Imperial Highness, in place of all pay, donative, or gift whatsoever, 
since he has been pleased to talk of designing such for me, that he 
would place me in the first line of battle which shall be formed 
against these same Normans, and their Dake Robert; and if he 
pleases to allow me the aid of such Varangians as, for love of me, or 
hatred of their ancient tyrants, may be disposed to join their arms to 
mine, I have little doubt so to settle our long accounts with these 
men, that the Qrecian eagles and wolves shall do them the last office, 
by tearing the flesh from their bones." 

" What dreadfcd feud is this, my soldier," said the Emperor, " that 
after so many years still drives thee to such extremities when the 
very name of Normandy is mentioned 1" 

" Your Imperial Highness shall be judge," said the Varangian. 
" My fathers, and those of most, though not all of the corps to whom 
I belong, are descended from a valiant race who dwelt in the north 
of Germany, called Anglo-Saxons. Nobody, save a priest possessed 
of the art of consulting ancient chronicles, can even guess how long 
it is since they came to the island of Britain, then distracted with 
civil war. They came, however, on the petition of the natives of the 
island, for the aid of the Angles was requested by the southern 
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inhabitants. Provinces were granted in recompense of the aid thus 
liberally afforded, and the greater proportion of the island became, 
by d^^reea, the property of the Anglo-Saxons, who occupied it at 
first as seyeral principalities^ and latterly as one kingdom, speaking 
the language, and observing the laws, of most of those who now form 
your imperial body-guard of Varangians, or exiles. In process of 
time, the Northmen became known to the people of the more 
southern climates. They were so called from their coming from the 
distant regions of the Baltic Sea — an immense ocean, sometimes 
frozen with ice as hard as the cliffs of Mount Caucasus. They came 
seeking milder regions than nature had assigned them at home ; and 
the climate of France being delightful, and its people slow in battle, 
they extorted from them the grant of a large province, which was, 
from the name of the new settlers, called Normandy, though I have 
heard my father say that was not its proper appellation. They 
settled there under a Duke, who acknowledged the superior authority 
of the King of France, that is to say, obeying him when it suited his 
convenience so to do. 

*' Now it chanced, many years since, while these two nations of 
Normans and Anglo-Saxons were quietly residing upon different 
sides of the salt-water channel which divides France from England, 
that William, Duke of Normandy, suddenly levied a large anny, 
came over to Kent, which is on the opposite side of the channel, and 
there defeated, in a great battle, Harold, who was at that time King 
of the Anglo-Saxons. It is but grief to tell what followed. Battles 
have been fought in old time, that have had dreadful results, which 
years, nevertheless, could wash away; but at Hastings — woe's 
me ! — ^the banner of my country fell, never again to be raised up. 
Oppression has driven her wheel over us. All that was valiant 
amongst us have left the land ; and of Englishmen — ^for such is our 
proper designation — no one remains in England save as the thrall of 
the invaders. Many men of Danish descent, who had found their 
way on different occasions to England, were blended in the common 
calamity. All was laid desolate by the command of the victors. 
My father's home lies now an undistinguished ruin, amid an 
extensive forest, composed out of what were formerly fair.fields and 
domestic pastures, where a manly race derived nourishment by 
cultivating a friendly soil. The fire has destroyed the church where 
sleep the fathers of my race; and I, the last of their line, am a 
wanderer in other climates — a fighter of the battles of others — the 
servant of a foreign, though a kind master; in a word, one of the 
banished — a Yaiangian." 

*< Happier in that station," said Achilles TaUus, " than in all the 

G 
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barbaric simplicity which your fore£Bither« prised ao highly, nnce yoa 
are now under the cheering inflnenoe of that smile which is the life 
of the world." 

** It ayails not talking of this,'' said the Varangian, with s eold 
gesture. 

"These Normans," said the Emperor, ''are then the people by 
whom the celebrated island of Britain is now conquered and 
governed ?" 

'' It is but too true," answered the Varangian. 

" They are, then, a brave and warlike people f " said Alexins. 

'* It would be base and false to say otherwise of an enemy," said 
Hereward. *' Wrong have they done me, and a wrong never to be 
atoned; but to speak falsehood of them were but a woman's ven- 
geance. Mortal enemies as they are to me, and mingling with all 
my recollections as that which is hateful and odious, yet were the 
troops of Europe mustered, as it seems they are likdy to be, no 
nation or tribe dared in gallantry daim the advance of the haughty 
Norman.'' 

** And this Duke Robert, who is he ?" 

'* That," answered the Varangian, *' I cannot so well explain. He 
is the son«*-the eldest son, as men say, of the tyrant William, who 
subdued England when I hardly existed, or was a child in the 
cradle. That William, the victor of Hastings, is now dead, we are 
assured by concurring testimony ; but while it seems his eldest acm 
Duke Robert has become his heir to the Duchy of Normandy, 
some other of his children have been so fortunate as to acquire the 
throne of England — ^unless, indeed, like the petty farm of some 
obscure yeoman, the fair kingdom has been divided among the 
tyranfb issue." 

'^ Oonceming this," said the Emperor, *' we have heard something, 
which we shall try to recondle with the soldler^s narrative at leisure, 
holding the words of this honest Varangian as positive proo^ in 
whatsoever he avers from his own knowledge. And now, my grave 
and worthy counsellors, we must close this evening's service m the 
Temple of the Muses, this distressing news, brought us by our 
dearest son-in-law the Csasar, having induced us to prolong oor 
worship of these learned goddesses deeper into the night than is con- 
sistent with the health of our beloved wife and daughter; while^ to 
ourselves, this intelligence brings subject for grave deliberation." 

The courtiers exhausted their ingenuity in forming the most 
ingenious prayers that all evil eonsequenoes should be averted which 
could attend this excessive vigilance. 

Nioephorus and his fair bride apoka together as a pair equally 
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danroTU to eloM an ftoeldental breach between them. ** Some things 
thou hut tM, my dsaar^'' observed the lady, 'Mn detailing this 
dreadful intelligence, as elegantly tamed as if tiie nine goddesses, to 
whom this temple is dedicated, had lent each her aid to the sense and 
expression." 

^I need none of theiT assistance,* answered Nicephoras, "since I 
possess a muse of my own, in whose genius are included all those 
attributes which the heathens vainly ascribe to the nine deities of 
Parnassus !" 

** It is well," said the fair historian, retiring by the assistance of 
her husband's arm ; '* but if you will load your wife with praises far 
beyond her merits, you must lend her your arm to support her under 
the weighty burden you have been pleased to impose." The council 
parted when the imperial persons had retired, and most of them 
sought to indemnify themselves in more free though less dignified 
circles for the constraint which they had practised- in the Temple of 
the Muses. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tain man t thou mayst esteem thy love as fkir 

As fond hyperboles suffice to raise. 

8he may be all that 's matchless in her person, 

And all-divine in soul to match her body; 

But take this from me— thou shalt never call her 

Superior to her sex while 0910 survives, 

And I am her true votaiy. 

Old Flay. 

Achilles Ta7I08, with his faithful Varangian close by his shoulder, 
melted from the dispersing assembly silently and almost invisibly, as 
snow is dissolved from its Alpine abodes as the days become more 
geniaL No lordly step or clash of armour betokened the retreat of 
the military persons. The very idea of the necessity of guards was 
not ostentatiously brought forward, because, so near the presence of 
the Emperor, the emanation supposed to flit around that divinity of 
earthly sovereigns had eredit for rendering it impassive and unassail- 
able. Thus the oldest and most skilful courtiers, among whdm our 
friend Agelastes was not to be forgotten, were of opinion that, 
although the Emperor employed the ministry of the Varangians and 
other guards, it was rather for form's sake than from any danger of 
the commission of a crime so heinous that it was the fashion 
to aooount it almost impossible. And this doctrine of the rare occur- 
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lence of sach a crime was repeated from monUi to month in theee 
very cbambera where it had oftener than once heen perpetnted, and 
sometimes hj the yeiy penons who montiilj laid schemes liar csnying 
some dark conspiracy against the reigning Emperor into podtiTB 
ezecntion. 

At length the captain of the life-goaidsmen and his faithftil 
attendant fonnd themselyes on the outside of the Blacqaemal Palace. 
The passage which Achilles foond for their exit was dosed by a 
postem, which a single Varangian shut behind them, drawing^ aft the 
same time, bolt and bar with an ill-omened and jarring soond. 
Looking back at the mass of torrets, battlements, and spires^ out of 
which they had at length emerged, Hereward could not but feel his 
heart lighten to find himself once more under the deep blue of a 
Qrecian heayen, where the planets were burning with unusual lusticu 
He sighed and rubbed his hands with pleasure^ like a man newly 
restored to liberty. He even spoke to his leader^ contrary to his cna- 
tom, unless addressed : — '' Methinks the air of yonder ludls, valocons 
captain, carries with it a perfume, which, though it may be well 
termed sweet, is so suffocating as to be more suitable to sepulchroos 
chambers tlum to the dwellings of men« Happy I am that I am fzee, 
as I trust, from its influences." 

*' Be happy, then," said Achilles Tatius^ *' since thy ^e^ cloddish 
spirit feels suffocation rather than refreshment in gales^ which, 
instead of causing death, might recall the dead themselves to lifeu 
Tet this 1 will say for thee, Hereward, that^ bom a barbarian within 
the narrow circle of a savage's desires and pleasures, and having no 
idea of life save what thou deriveet from such vile and base con- 
nections^ thou arty nevertheless designed by nature for better thingii^ 
and hast this day sustained a trial in which, I fear me, not even one 
of my own noble corps, frozen as they are into lumps of un fashioned 
barbarity, could have equalled thy bearing. And speak now in tnio 
fsith, hast not thou been rewarded 1" 

*' That will 1 never deny," said the Varangian. ** The pleasure of 
knowing, twenty-four hours perhaps before my comrades, that the 
Normans are coming hither to afford us a full revenge of the bloody 
day of Hastings is a lordly recompense for the task of spending some 
hours in hearing the lengthened chat of a lady who has written about 
she knows not what, and the flattering commentaries of the bystanden^ 
who pretended to give her an account of what they did not themselves 
stop to witness." 

" Hereward, my good youth," said Achilles Tatius, ** thou ravest, 
and 1 think I should do well to place thee under the custody of some 
person of skilL Too much hardihood, my valiant soldier, is in sober- 
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ness allied to overdaring. It was only natural that thou shonldBt feel 
a becoming pride in thy late position ; yet, let it but taint thee with 
vanity, and the effect will be little short of madness. Why, thou hast 
looked boldly in the face of a Princess bom in the purple, before 
whom my own eyes, though well used to such spectacles, are never 
raised beyond the foldings of her yell." 

" So be it, in the name of Heayen ! " replied Hereward. '* Neyerthe- 
less, handsome fiEices were made to look upon, and the eyes of young 
men to see withaL'' 

** If such be their final end," said Achilles, ''neyer did thine, I will 
freely suppose, find a richer apology for the somewhat oyer-bold license 
which thou tookest in thy gaze upon the Princess this eyening." 

"Qood leader, or Follower, whicheyer is your fayourite title," said 
the Anglo-Briton, ** driye not to extremity a plain man, who desires 
to hold his duty in all honour to the imperial family. The Princess, 
wife of the Csesar, and bom, you tell me, of a purple colour, has now 
inherited, notwithstanding, the features of a most loyely woman. 
She hath composed a history, of which I presume not to form a judg- 
ment, since I cannot understand it ; she sings like an angel ; and to 
conclude, after the fashion of the knights of this day — though I deal 
not ordinarily with their language — I would say cheerfully, that I 
am ready to place myself in lists against any one whomsoever who 
dares to detract from the beauty of the imperial Anna Comnena's 
person, or from the virtues of her mind. Haying said this, my noble 
captain, we have said all that it is competent for you to inquire into, 
or for me to answer. That there are handsomer women than the 
Princess is unquestionable ; and I question it the less, that I have 
myself seen a person whom I think far her superior ; and with that 
let us close the dialogue." 

" Thy beauty, thou unparalleled fool," said Achilles, *' must, I ween, 
be the daughter of the large-bodied northern boor, living next door 
to him upon whose fetrm was brought up the person of an ass, curst 
with such intolerable want of judgment." 

" You may say your pleasure, captain," replied Hereward ; " because 
it is the safer for us both that thou canst not on such a topic either offend 
me, who hold thy judgment as light as thou canst esteem mine, or 
speak any derogation of a person whom you never saw, but whom, if 
you had seen, perchance I might not so patiently have brooked any 
reflections upon, even at the hands of a military superior." 

Achilles Tatius had a good deal of the penetration necessary for 
one in his situation. He never provoked to extremity the daring 
spirits whom he commanded, and never used any freedom with them 
beyond the extent that he knew their patience could bear. Hereward 
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was A fayoiirite loldier, and had, in that reapeet at laaifc, a amoeBB 
liking and regard for hia conunander : when, thareforei the Follower^ 
instead of resenting his petalance, good-hnmooredly apologised for 
having hurt his feelings, the momentary displeasure between them 
was at an end ; the officer at once reassomed his aaperioritj, and the 
soldier sunk back with a deep sigh, given to some period which was 
long past, into his wonted silence and reserve. Indeed, the Follower 
had another and farther design upon Hereward, of which he was aa 
yet nnwilling to do more than give a distant hint. 

After a long panse, daring which they approached the barxacksy a 
gloomy fortified building constructed for the residence of their eotj^ 
the captain motioned his soldier to draw close up to his aide^ and 
proceeded to ask him, in a confidential tone — ^ Hereward, my fiolendy 
although it is scarce to be supposed that in the presence of the imperial 
family thou shouldst mark any one who did not partake of their 
blood, or rather, as Homer has it, who did not participate of the 
divine ichor, which, in their sacred persona^ supplies the place of that 
vulgar fluid ; yet, during so long an audience, thou mightest possibly, 
from Ms uncourtly person and attire^ have distinguished Agelastes^ 
whom we courtiers call the Elephant, from his strict observation of 
the rule which forbids any one to sit down or rest in the Imperial 
presence ?" 

''I think,'' replied the soldier, ** 1 marked the man you mean; hia 
age was some seventy and upwards— a big burly person — and the 
baldness which reached to the top of his head was well atoned for by 
a white beard of prodigious size, which descended in waving coda 
over his breast, and reached to the towel with which his loins were 
girded, instead of the silken sash used by other persons of rank.*' 

'' Most accurately marked, my Varangian," said the officer. '' What 
else didst thou note about this person 1" 

" His doak was in its texture as coarse as that of the meanest of the 
people, but it was strictly clean, as if it had been the intention of the 
wearer to exhibit poverty, or carelessness or contempt of dress, avoid- 
ing, at the same time, every particular which implied anything 
negligent, sordid, or disgusting." 

''By St Sophia!" said the officer, ''thou astonishest me! The 
Prophet Balaam was not more surprised when his ass turned round 
her head and spoke to him ! And what else didst thou note ooneem- 
ing this man? I see those who meet thee must beware of thy 
observation, as well as of thy battle-axe." 

'^ If it please your Valour," answered the soldier, ^ we English have 
eyes as well as hands ; but it is only when discharging our duty that 
we permit our tongues to dwell on what we have observed* I noted 
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bat little of thu man's oonyenatioii, bat ttoia what I beard, it leemed 
he was not anwilling to play wbat we call the jester, or jack-pudding, 
in the conyeisation — a character which, considering the man's age 
and physiognomy, is not, I should be tempted to say, natural, but 
aasomed for some purpose of deeper unport" 

'^Hereward," answered his officer, ''thou hast spoken like an angel 
sent down to examine men's bosoms: that man, Agelastes, is a con- 
tradiction such as earth has seldom witnessed. Possessing all that 
wisdom which in former times united the sages of this nation with 
the gods themselyefl^ Agelastes has the same cunning as the elder 
Brutus, who disguised his talents under the semblance of an idle 
jester. He appears to seek no office — ^he desires no consideration — 
he pays suit at court only when positiyely required to do so ; yet 
what shall I say, my soldier, concerning the cause of an influence 
gained without apparent efifort, and extending, almost into the very 
Uioaghts of men, who appear to act as he would desire, mthout his 
soliciting them to that purpose 1 Men say strange things concerning 
the extent of his communications with other beings, whom our 
fathers worshipped with prayer and sacrifice. I am determined, 
however, to know the road by which he climbs so high and so easily 
towards the point to which all men aspire at court, and it will go 
hard but he shall either share his ladder with me, or I will strike its 
support from under him. Thee, Hereward, I have chosen to assist 
me in this matter, as the knights among these Frankish infldels 
select, when going upon an adventure, a sturdy squire, or inferior 
attendant, to share the dangers and the recompense ; and this I am 
moved to, as much by the shrewdness thou hast this night manifested, 
as by the courage which thou mayst boast, in common with, or rather 
beyond, thy companions." 

'* I am obliged, and I thank your Valour," replied the Varangian, 
more coldly perhaps than his officer expected ; " I am ready, as is my 
duty, to serve you in anything consistent with Gk>d and the 
Emperor's claims upon my service. I would only say, that, as 
a sworn inferior soldier, I will do nothing contrary to the laws of the 
empire, and, as a sincere though ignorant Christian, I will have 
nothing to do with the gods of the heathens, save to defy them in 
the name and strength of the holy saints." 

''Idiot 1" said Achilles Tatius, "dost thou think that I, already 
possessed of one of the first dignities of the empire, could meditate 
anything contrary to the interests of Alexias Comnenus 1 or, what 
would be scarce more atrocious, that I, the chosen friend and ally of 
the reverend Patriarch Zosimus, should meddle with anything 
bearing a relation, however remote, to heresy or idolatry ]" 
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''Trnly," answeied the Yanngiaiiy ^no one would be more mr- 
piiaed or grieyed than I should ; but when we walk in a lab jiinthy 
we most aaenme and announce that we have a steady and forward 
pmpofle, which is one mode at least of keeping a straight path. The 
people of this country have so many ways of saying the same things 
that one can hardly know at last what is their real meaning. We 
Englishy on the other hand, can only express onrselYes in one set of 
words^ but it is one out of which all the ingenuity of the world ccmld 
not extract a double meaning." 

'^ 'Tis welly'' said his officer ; '' to-morrow we will talk more of thii^ 
for which purpose thou wilt come to my quarters a little aft» suns^ 
And hark thee, to-morrow, while the sun is in heaven, shall be tliine 
own, either to sport thyself or to repose. Employ thy time in the 
latter, by my advice, since to-morrow nighty like the present^ may 
find us both watchers.* 

So saying, they entered the barracks, where they parted company — 
the commander of the life-guards taking his way to a splendid set off 
apartments which belonged to him in that capacity, and the Anglo- 
Saxon seeking his more humble accommodations as a anbaltem 
officer of the same corps. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Such forces met not» nor so vast a camp, 

When Agrican, with all his Northem powers. 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city of Gallaphion, from thence to win 

The fiiirest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many piowess'd knights. 

Both Paynim, and the Peers of Oharlemagae. 

Paradise BeffoineiL 

Eablt on the morning of the day following that which we have 
commemorated, the Imperial Council was assembled, where the 
number of general officers with sounding titles disguised under a 
thin veil the real weakness of the Qrecian empire. The commanden 
were numerous, and the distinctions of their rank minute, but the 
soldiers were very few in comparison. 

The offices formerly filled by prefects, prsstors, and questora, were 
now held by persons who had gradually risen into the authority of 
those officers, and who, though designated from their domestic duties 
about the Emperor, yet, from that very circumstance, possessed wha% 
in that despotic comrt^ was the most effectual source of power. A 
long train of officers entered the great hall of the CSsstle of Blao- 
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quemal^ and proceeded bo far together as their different grades 
admitted, while in each chamber through which they passed in 
8ac(^8sion, a certain number of the train, whose rank permitted them 
to advance no farther, remained behind the others. Thus, when the 
Ulterior cabinet of audience was gained, which was not until their 
passage through ten anterooms, five persons only found themselves 
in the presence of the Emperor in this innermost and most sacred 
recess of royally, decorated by all the splendour of the period. 

The Emperor Alexius sat upon a stately throne, rich with barbtfrio 
gems and gold, and flanked on either hand, in imitation probably of 
Solomon's magnificence, with the form of a couchant Uon in the 
same precious metaL Not to dwell upon other marks of splendour, 
a tree, whose trunk seemed also of gold, shot up behind the throne, 
which it oyercanopied with its branches. Amid the boughs were 
birds of various kinds curiously wrought and enamelled, and fruit 
composed of precious stones seemed to glisten among the leaves. 
Five officers alone, the highest in the state, had the privilege of 
entering this sacred recess when the Emperor held council. These 
were — ^the Grand Domestic, who might be termed of rank with a 
modem prime minister — ^the Logothete, or chancellor — ^the Protos- 
pathaire, or commander of the guards, already mentioned — ^the 
Acolyte, or Follower, and leader of the Varangians— and the 
Patriarch. * 

The doors of this secret apartment, and the adjacent antechamber, 
were guarded by six deformed Nubian slaves, whose writhen and 
withered countenances formed a hideous contrast ¥dth their snow- 
white dresses and splendid equipment. They were mutes, a species 
of wretches borrowed from the despotism of the East, that they 
xnight be unable to proclaim the deeds of tyranny of which they 
were the unscrupulous agents. They were generally held in a kind 
of horror, rather than compassion, for men considered that slaves 
of this sort had a malignant pleasure in avenging upon others the 
irreparable wrongs which had severed themselves from humanity. 

It was a general custom, though, like many other usages of the 
Qreeks, it would be held childish in modem times, that by means of 
machinery easily conceived, the lions, at the entrance of a stranger, 
were made, as it were, to rouse themselves and roar, after which a 
wind seemed to rustle the foliage of the tree, the birds hopped from 
branch to branch, pecked the fruit, and appeared to fill the chamber 
with their carolling. This display had alarmed many an ignorant 
foreign ambassador, and even the Grecian counsellors themselves 
were expected to display the same sensations of fear, succeeded by 
surprise, when they heard the roar of the lions, followed by th9 
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conMtt of tha biidi, altiiongh pariiapa it «u for tlie fiftieth tioMi 
On thit ocoMion, u m proof of the nigenc? of the pcewat maeljiig of 
the oounoil, thew Geremoiuei wei« entirety omitted. 

The ipeech of the Eniperot himielf nemed to rapply bj iti eani> 
auntament the bellointig of the liona, while it ended in a itiaiii 
move neembliug tha mibling of the biidi. 

In hi* ftnt wntenaM, ha traatad of the andadty and naheaid-of 
holdneaa of the mUlioiu of Franki, who, under the pretence of 
wresting Paleitinc from the infideli, had rentnred to invade the 
Mcred temtoriea of the empire. He threatened them with meh 
ohastiaemaBt as his innnmeTable forces and of&ean would, he affirmed, 



find it easy to inflict. To all this the audience, and espedallj the 
mililai}' officers, gave BjmptomB of ready assent 

Alexias, however, did not long persist in the warlike intentions 
which he at first avowed. The Franks, he at length seemed to leSeet, 
were, in profeasiaii, Ohristians. They might poedbly be serious in 
theii pretext of the etosade, in which case their motives claimed a 
d^ree of indulgence, and, althongh erring, a certain portion of 
respect Their nnmhen also were great, and their valour conld not 
be despised by those who had seen them fight at DnTazzo,f and 

I For th« luttle of Dnnuo, OcL loai, fa wUch Aleiliu wu deTutcd with gist 
■UsihteT 1>7 Robert Qoltciml, ind saeiped onlj Ij tb» nrlftnui of hli bona, wa 
Olbbgu, cb. M. 
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eUewhext. They might ftbo, by the pvcniiaiioii of SapraoM PxoTi- 
denoe, be, in the long ran, the instromentt of adYantage to the most 
Mcred empire, though they approached it with to little ceremony. 
He had, therefore, mingling the virtnee of prndencci hnmanity, and 
generoaity with that valour which most always bum in the heart of 
an Emperor, formed a plan, which he waa about to submit to their 
consideration, for present execution; and, in the first place, he 
requested of the Grand Domestic to let him know what forces he 
might count upon on the western side of the Bosphorus. 

" Innumerable are the forces of the empire as the stars in heaven, 
or the sand on the sea^shore," answered the Qrand Domestic. 

" That is a goodly answer,*' said the Emperor, ** provided there 
were strangers present at this conference; but since we hold con- 
sultation in private, it is necessary that I know precisely to what 
number that army amounts which I have to rely upon. Beserve 
your eloquence till some fitter time, and let me know what you, at 
this present moment, mean by the word iwMMMrabU?'' 

The Grand Domestic paused, and hesitated for a short space; but 
as he became aware that the moment was one in which the Emperor 
could not be trifled with (for Alexius Coionenus was at times 
dangerous), he answered thus, but not without hesitation, '' Imperial 
master and lord, none better knows that such an answer cannot be 
hastUy made, if it is at the same time to be correct in its resulta 
The number of the imperial host betwixt this city and the western 
frontier of the empire, deducting those absent upon furlough, cannot 
be counted upon as amounting to more than twenty-five thousand 
men, or thirty thousand at most." 

Alexins struck his forehead with his hand ; and the counsellors, 
seeing him give way to such violent expressions of grief and surprise, 
began to enter into discussions, which they would otherwise have 
reserved for a fitter place and time. 

'* By the trust your Highness reposes in me," said the Logothete, 
" there has been drawn from your Highness's coffers during the last 
year gold enough to pay double the number of the armed warriors 
whom the Grand Domestic now mentions." 

*' Tour Imperial Highness," retorted the impeached minister, with 
no small animation, << will at once remember the stationary garrisons, 
in addition to the movable troops, for which this figure-caster makes 
no allowance." 

''Peace, both of you !" said Alexius, composing himself hastily; 
" our actual numbers are in truth less than we counted on, but let us 
not by wrangling augment the difficulties of the time. Let those 
troops be dispersed in valleys, in passes^ behind ridges of hills, and 
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in difficiilt gnrnndy where a litde art being need in the poeition can 
make few men lapply the appearance of nnmben, between this city* 
and the western frontier of the empire. While this diapoeal is mad^ 
we will continne to adjust with these crusaders^ as thej call them- 
selyes^ the terms on which we will consent to let them pass thioug^ 
our dominions ; nor are we without hope of negotiating with them, 
so as to gain great advantage to oar kingdom. We will inrisft that 
thej pass through our country only bj armies of perhaps fi^ 
thousand at once, whom we will successiyely taauspcfti into Asia, ao 
that no greater number shall, by assembling beneath our wall% ever 
endanger the safety of the metropolis of the world. 

** On their way towards the banks of the Bosphonu^ we will sappLj 
them with provisions, if they march peaceably, and in order; and if 
any straggle from their standards, or insult the country by marauding; 
we suppose our valiant peasants will not hesitate to repress their 
excesses, and that without our giving positive orders, since we would 
not willingly be charged with anything like a breach of engagement. 
We suppose, also, that the Scythians, Arabs^ Syrians^ and oth^ 
mercenaries in our service^ will not suffer our subjects to be over- 
powered in their own just defence; as, besides that there ia no 
justice in stripping our own country of provisions in order to feed 
strangers^ we will not be surprised, nor unpardonably displeased to jl 

learn, that of the ostensible quantity of flour, some sacks should be | 

found filled with chalk, or lime, or some such substance. It 1% 
indeed, truly wonderful ^hat the stomach of a Frank will digest 
comfortably. Their guides^ also, whom you shall choose with 
reference to such duty, will take care to conduct the crusaders by 
difficult and circuitous routes; which will be doing them a real 
service, by inuring them to the hardships of the country and 
climate, which they would otherwise have to fiice without seasoning. 

'* In the meantime, in your intercourse with their chiefii^ whcMn 
they call counts^ each of whom thinks himself as great as an 
Emperor, you will take care to give no offence to their natural 
presumption, and omit no opportuni^ of informing them of the 
wealth and bounty of our government. Sums of money may be even 
given to persons of note, and largesses of less avail to those under 
them. Ton, our Logothete, will take good order for tlufl^ and yon, 
our Grand Domestic, will take care that such soldiers as may cut off 
detached parties of the Franks shall be presented, if possiUe, in 
savage dress^ and under the show of infidels. In commending these 
injunctions to your care, I propose that^ the crusados having found 
the value of our friendship, and also in some sort the danger of our 
enmity, those whom we shall safely transport to Asia shall be^ how* 
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ever unwieldy, still a smaller and more compact body, whom we may 
deal with in all Christian pradence. Thnsi by using fBor words to 
one, threats to another, gold to the avariciousy power to the ambitious, 
and reasons to those that are capable of listening to them, we doubt 
not but to prevail upon those Franks, met as they are firom a 
thousand points, and enemies of each other, to acknowledge us as 
their common superior, rather than choose a leader among them- 
selves, when they are made aware of the great fact that every village 
in PiJestine, from Dan to Beersheba, is the original property of the 
sacred Roman empire, and that whatever Christian goes to war for 
their recovery must go as our subject, and hold any conquest which 
he may make as our vassal. Vice and virtue, sense and folly, 
ambition and disinterested devotion, will alike recommend to the 
survivors of these singular-minded men to become the feudatories of 
the empire, not its foe, and the shield, not the enemy, of your 
paternal Emperor.'' 

There was a general inclination of the head among the courtiers^ 
with the eastern exclamation of— ''Long live the Emperor !" 

When the murmur of this applausive exclamation had subsided. 
Alexins proceeded — ''Once more, I say that my faithful Grand 
Domestic, and those who act under him, will take care to commit 
the execution of such part of these orders as may seem aggressive to 
troops of foreign appearance and language, which, I grieve to say, are 
more numerous in our imperial army than our natural bom and 
orthodox subjects.'' 

The Patriarch here interposed his opinion. " There is a consola- 
tion," he said, "in the thought that the genuine Romans in the 
imperial army are but few, since a trade so bloody as war is most 
fitly prosecuted by those whose doctrines, as well as their doings, on 
earth merit eternal condemnation in the next world." 

" Beverend Patriarch," said the Emperor, " we would not willingly 
hold, with the wild infidels, that Paradise is to be gained by the 
sabre ; nevertheless, we would hope that a Boman dying in battle for 
his religion and his Emperor may find as good hope of acceptation 
after the mortal pang is over, as a man who dies in peace, and with 
unblooded hand." 

" It is enough for me to say," resumed the Patriarch, " that the 
Church's doctrine is not so indulgent : she is herself peaceful, and her 
promises of favour are for those who have been men of peace. Yet 
tl^nk not I bar the gates of heaven against a soldier, as such, if 
believing all the doctrines of our church, and complying with all our 
observances ; fiar less would I condemn your Imperial Majesty'swise 
precautions^ both for diminishing the power and thinning the ranks of 
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thoM Latin heretics, who come hither to despoil as, and plunder 
perhaps both choreh a&d temple, under the vain pretext that HeaTen 
would permit them, stained with so many heresies^ to reconquer that 
Holy Land, which true orthodox Christians, yonr Majesty's saored 
predecessors, hare not been enabled to retain firom the inftdeL And 
well I trust that no settlement made under the Latins will be pe> 
mitted by your Majesty to establish itself, in which the OroflS shall 
not be elevated with limbs of the same length, instead of that irregnlar 
and most damnable error which prolongs^ in western churches, the 
nether limb of that most holy emblem.'' 

'* Beverend Patriarch," answered the Emperor, *' do not deem that 
we think lightly of your weighty scruples ; but the q^uestion is now, 
not in what manner we may^couTert these Latin heretics to the true 
faith, but how we may avoid being overrun by their myriads, which 
resemble those of the locusts by which their approach was preceded 
and intimated." 

<< Your Majesty," said the Patriarch, ** will aet with your nsnal 
wisdom ; for my party I have only stated my doubts, that I may asye 
my own soul alive." 

" Our construction," said the Emperor, *^ does your sentiments no 
wrong, most Beverend Patriarch ; and you," addressing himself to 
the other counsellors, " will attend to these separate charges given 
out for directing the execution of the commands which have been 
generally intimated to you* They are written out in the saored ink, 
and our sacred subscription is duly marked with the fitting tinge of 
green and purple. Let them, therefore, be strictly obeyed. Ourselfes 
will assume the command of such of the Immortal Bands as remain 
in the city, and join to them the cohorts of our faithful Yarangiana 
At the head of these troops, we will await the arrival of these strangers 
imder the walls of the city, and, avoiding combat while our policy 
can postpone it, we will be ready, in case of the worst, to take what- 
ever chance it shall please the Almighty to send us." 

Here the council broke up, and the different chiefs began to exert 
themselves in the execution of their various instructions, civil and 
military, secret or public, favourable or hostile to the crusaders. The 
peculiar genius of the Grecian people was seen upon this occasion. 
Their loud and boastful talking corresponded with the ideas which 
the Emperor wished to enforce upon the crusaders concerning the 
extent of his power and resources. Nor is it to be disguised that the 
wily selfishness of most of those in the service of Alexius endeavonied 
to find some indirect way of applying the imparial instruotio&B ao as 
might best suit their own private ends. 

Meantime, the news had gone abroad in Constantinople of the 
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amval of the hage miacellaneoiu army of the West npon the limits 
of the Grecian empire, and of their purpose to pass to Palestine. A 
thousand reports magnified, if that was possible, an event so wonderftiL 
Some said that their ultimate yiew was the conquest of Arabia, the 
destruction of the Prophet's tomb, and the couTersion of his green 
banner into a horse-cloth for the King of France's brother. Others 
supposed that the ruin and sack of Constantinople was the real object 
of the war. A third dass thought it was in order to compel the 
Patriarch to submit himself to the Pope, adopt the Latin form of the 
cross, and put an end to the schism. 

The Varangians enjoyed an addition to this wonderful news, 
seasoned as it everywhere was with something peculiarly suited to 
the prejudices of the hearers. It was gathered originally from what 
our fiiend Hereward, who was one of their inferior officers, called 
sergeants or constables, had suffered to transpire of what he had heard 
the preceding evening. Considering that the fact must be soon matter 
of notoriety, he had no hesitation to give his comrades to understand 
that a Norman army was coming hither under Duke Robert, the son 
of the &r-famed William the Conqueror, and with hostile intentions, 
he concluded, against them in particular. Like all other men in 
peculiar circumstances, the Varangians adopted an explanation appli* 
cable to their own condition. These Normans, who hated the Saxon 
nation, and had done so much to dishonour and oppress them, were 
now following them, they supposed, to the foreign capital where they 
had found refuge, with the purpose of making war on the bountiful 
prince who protected their sad remnant. Under this belief, many a 
deep oath was sworn in Norse and Anglo-Saxon, that their Iceen 
battle-axes should avenge the slaughter of Hastings, and many a 
pledge, both in wine and ale, was quaffed, who should most deeply 
reeent| and most effectually revenge, the wrongs which the Anglo* 
Saxons of England had received at the hand of their oppressors. 

Hereward, the author of this intelligence, began soon to be sorry 
that he had ever suffered it to escape him, so closely was he cross- 
examined concerning its precise import by the enquiries of his 
comrades, from whom he thought himself obliged to keep concealed 
the adventures of the preceding evening and the place in which he 
had gained his information. 

About noon, when he was effectually tired with returning the same 
answer to the same questions, and evading similar others which were 
repeatedly put to him, the sound of trumpets announced the presence 
of the Acolyte Achilles Tatius, who came immediately, it was 
industriously whispered, from the secret Literior, with news of the 
immediate approach of war. 
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The Varangians, and the Roman bands called Immortal, it was said, 
were to form a camp under the citj, in order to be prompt to defend 
it at the shortest notice. This put the whole barracks into commotion, 
each man making the necessary provision for the approaching cam- 
paign. The noise was chiefly that of joyfol bostle and acclamation; 
and it was so general that Hereward, whose rank permitted him to 
commit to a page or esquire the task of preparing his equipments^ took 
the opportunity to leave the barracks in order to seek some distant 
place apart from his comrades, and enjoy his solitary reflections upon 
the singular connection into which he had been drawn, and his direct 
communication with the Imperial family. 

Passing through the narrow streets, then deserted on account of the 
heat of the sun, he reached at length one of those broad terraces which, 
descending, as it were, by steps upon the margin of the Bosphorus, 
formed pne of the most splendid walks in the universe, and still, it is 
believed, preserved as a public promenade for the pleasure of the 
Turks as formerly for that of the Christians. These graduated terraces 
were planted with many trees, among which the cypress, as usual, was 
most generally cultivated. Here bands of the inhabitants were to be 
seen — some pasdng to and fro, with business and anxiety in their 
faces ; some standing still in groups, as if discussing the strange and 
weighty tidings of the day ; and some, with the indolent carelessneas 
of an eastern climate, eating their noontide refreshment in the shade, 
and spending their time as if their sole object was to make much of 
the day as it passed, and let the cares of to-monow answer for them- 
selves. 

While the Varangian, afraid of meeting some acquaintance in this 
concourse, which would have been inconsistent with the desire of 
seclusion which had brought him thither, descended or passed from 
one terrace to another, all marked him with looks of curiosity and 
enquiry, considering him to be one who, from his arms and con- 
nection with the court, must necessarily know more than others 
concerning the singular invasion by numerous enemies, and from 
various quarters, which was the news of the day. None, however, 
had the hardihood to address the soldier of the guard, though all 
looked at him with uncommon interest He walked from the lighter 
to the darker alleys, from the more closed to the more open terraces^ 
without interruption from anyone, yet not without a feeling that he 
must not consider himself as alone. 

The desire that he felt to be solitary rendered him at last somewhat 
watchful, so that he became sensible that he was dogged by a black 
slave, a personage not so unfrequent in the streets of Constantinople 
as to excite any particular notice. His attention, however, being at 
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Isngtli fixed on this indiTidoal, he began to be deaiiani to escape hU 
obBerratioa ; and the change of place which he had at firat adopted 
to KToid aocietr in general, be had now Teeoone to, in order to rid 
hiimelf of this distant, though apparently watchful attendant Still, 
howerer, thongh he bj change of place had lott nght of the negro 
for a few mmntee, it was not long era he again diacoTcred him, at a 
dietance too far fot a companion, but near enough to wrre all the 
pnrpoeea of a apj. Diipleased at thii, the Tanngian tnmed abort in 
his walk, end cbaoeing a spot where none waa in dght bat the object 
of hie teeentment, walked snddenlj up to him, and demanded where- 
foM, and bj whoee orders, be pmnmed to dog hii footitepe. The 
n^co amwared, in a jargon aa bad a» that in which he was addieesed, 
though of a different kind, " that he had orders to remark whither 
h« went" 

" Ordeis from whom t" laid the Yarangian. 

" From my master and youre," anewered the 
negro, boldly. 

"Then in&del villain t" exclaimed the tagrj 
soldier, "when waa it that we became fellow- 
MTvanta, and who ia it that thoa dareet to call 
my mutM 1' 

*' One who ia maatei of the world,' aud the 
■lave, "since be commands his own paastona." 

" I shall icaree command mine," said the 
Varangian, "if thou repliest to my earnest 
qneetionB with thine affected quirks of philo- 
sophy. Once more, what doit thon want with 
me t and why hast thon the boLdnees to watch 
mel" 

" I have told thee already," said the slave, 
" that I do my master's commands." 

"But I must know who thy master is," «ud 
Hereward. -:;=- 

"He most tell thee that himself," replied the negruj "he trusts 
not a poor slave like me with the pnrpose of the errands on which he 
sends me." 

" He has left thee a tongne, however," said the Tatat^^ian, "which 
some of thy countrymen would, I think, be glad to possess. Bo not 
provoke me to abridge it by refusing me the information which I 
have a right to demand." 

The black meditated, aa it aeemed from the grin on his face, farther 
evasions, when Hereward out them short by raising the staff of his 
battlewixe. "Put me not," ha said, "to dishonour myself by 
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Striking thee with this weapon^ calculated foi a use so much more 
noble." 

" I may not do so, valiant sir/' said the negro, laying aside an 
impudent^ half-gibing tone which he had hitherto made use o^ and 
betraying personal fear in his manner. '* If you beat the poor filave 
to death, you cannot learn what his master hath forbid him to telL 
A short walk will save your honour the stain, and yourself the 
trouble, of beating what cannot resist, and me the pain of enduring 
what I can neither retaliate nor avoid." 

'< Lead on then," said the YarangiaiL '' Be assured thou shalt 
not fool me by thy fair words, and I will know the person who is 
impudent enough to assume the right of watching my motions" 

The black walked on with a species of leer peculiar to his 
physiognomy, which might be construed as expressive either of 
malice or of mere humour. The Varangian followed him with some 
suspicion, for it happened that he had had little intercourse with the 
unhappy race of Africa, and had not totally overcome the feeling 
of surprise with which he had at first regarded them, when he 
arrived a stranger from the north. So often did this man look back 
upon him during their walk, and with so penetrating and observing 
a cast of countenance, that Hereward felt irresistibly renewed in his 
mind the English prejudices, which assigned to the demons the sable 
colour and distorted cast of visage of his conductor. The scene into 
which he was guided strengthened an association which was not of 
itself unlikely to occur to the ignorant and martial islander. 

The negro led the way from the splendid terraced walks which we 
have described to a path descending to the sea-shore, when a place 
appeared, which, far from being trimmed, like other parts of the 
coast, into walks or embankments, seemed, on the contrary, abandoned 
to neglect, and was covered with the mouldering ruins of antiquity, 
where these had not been overgrown by the luxuriant vegetation of 
the climate. These fragments of building, occupying a sort of recess 
of the bay, were hidden by steep banks on each side, and although 
in fftct they formed part of the city, yet they were not seen from any 
part of it, and, embosomed in the manner we have described, did not 
in turn command any view of the churches, palaces, towers, and 
fortifications amongst which they lay. The sight of this solitary and 
apparently deserted spot, encumbered with ruins, and overgrown with 
cypress and other trees, situated as it was in the midst of a populous 
city, had something in it impressive and awful to the imagination. 
The ruins were of an ancient date, and in the style of a foreign people. 
The gigantic remains of a portico, the mutilated fragments of statues 
of great size, but executed in a taste and attitude so narrow and 
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barbaric as to seem perfectlj the reyene of the Gredan^and the half- 
defaced hieroglTphics which could be traced on some part of the 
decajed sculpture, corroborated the popular account of their origiui 
which we shall briefly detail. 

According to tradition, this had been a temple dedicated to the 
Egyptian goddess Cybele, built while the Boman Empire was yet 
heathen, and while Constantinople was still called by the name of 
Byzantium. It is well known that the superstition of the Egyptians 
—vulgarly gross in its literal meaning as well as in its mystical inter- 
pretation, and peculiarly the foundation of many wild doctrines — was 
disowned by the principles of general toleration and the system of 
polytheism received by Borne, and was excluded by repeated laws 
from the respect paid by the empire to almost every other religion, 
however extravagant or absurd. Nevertheless, these Egyptian rites 
had charms for the curious and the superstitious, and had, after long 
opposition, obtained a footing in the empire. 

Still, although tolerated, the Egyptian priests were rather con- 
sidered as sorcerers than as pontiffs, and their whole ritual had a nearer 
relation to magic, in popular estimation, than to any regular system 
of devotion. 

Stained with these accusations, even among the heathen themselves, 
the worship of Egypt was held in more mortal abhorrence by the 
Christians than the other and more rational kinds of heathen devo- 
tion ; that is, if any at all had a right to be termed so. The brutal 
worship of Apis and Cybele was regarded, not only as a pretext for 
obscene and profligate pleasures, but as having a direct tendency to 
open and encourage a dangerous commerce with evil spirits, who were 
supposed to take upon themselves, at these unhallowed altars^ the 
names and characters of these foul deities. Not only, therefore, the 
temple of Cybele, with its gigantic portico, its huge and inelegant 
statues, and its fantastic hieroglyphics, was thrown down and 
defetced when the empire was converted to the Christian faith, but 
the very ground on which it stood was considered as polluted and 
unhallowed ; and no Emperor having yet occupied the site with a 
Christian church, the place still remained neglected and* deserted, 
as we have described it. 

The Varangian Hereward was perfectly acquainted with the evil 
reputation of the place; and when the negro seemed disposed to 
advance into the interior of the ruins, he hesitated, and addressed his 
guide thus : — ** Hark thee, my black friend, these huge, fantastic 
images, some having dogs' heads, some cows' heads, and some no 
heads at all, are not held reverently in popular estimation. Your 
own colour also, my comrade, is greatly too like that of Satan himself 
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to rander yon an unsaspioioiu eompanion amid rains in whioh the 
false spirit, it is said, daily walks his rounds. Midnight and Noon 
are the tunes^ it is mmonred, of his appearance. I will go no &r(her 
with yoOy unless yon assign me a fit reason for so doing." 

*' In making so ehUdiSh a proposal," said the negro, *' yon take from 
moy in effeety all desire to guide yon to my master. I thought I spoke 
to a man of iuTinoihle courage, and of that good sense upon which 
courage is best founded. But your valour only emboldens yon to 
beat a black slaTC, who has neither strength nor title to resist yon ; 
and your courage is not enough to enable you to look without 
trembling on the dark side of a wall, even when the sun is in the 
hesTens." 

" Thou art insolenty*' said Hereward, raising his axe. 

" And thou art fooUsh," said the negro, ^ to attempt to prove thy 
manhood and thy wisdom by the very mode which gives reason for 
calling them both in question. I have already said there can be 
little valour in beating a wretch like me ; and no man, surely, who 
wishes to discover his way would begin by chasing away his guide." 

" I follow thee,'' said* Hereward, stung with the insinuation of 
cowardice ; ^ but if thou leadest me into a snare, thy free talk shall 
not save thy bones, if a thousand of thy complexion, from earth or 
hell, were standing ready to back thee." 

*' Thou objectest sorely to my complexion," said the negro ; ^ how 
knowest thou that it is, in fact, a thing to be counted and acted upon 
as a matter of reality t Thine own eyes daily apprise thee that the 
colour of the sky nightly changes from bright to black, yet thou 
knowest that this is by no means owing to any habitual colour of the 
heavens themselves. The same change that takes place in the hue of 
the heavens has existence in the tinge of the deep sea— How canst 
thou tell but what the difference of my colour from thine own may 
be owing to some deceptions change of a similar nature — ^not real in 
itself, but only creating an apparent reality V* 

"Thou mayst have painted thyself, no doubt," answered the 
Yarangian, upon reflection, "-and thy blackness, therefore, may be 
only apparent ; ** but I think thy old friend himself could hardly have 
presented these grinning lips, with the white teeth and flattened nose, 
so much to the life, unless that peculiarity of Nubian physiognomy, 
as they call it, had accurately and really an existence ; and to save 
thee some trouble, my dark friend, I will tell thee that, though thou 
speakest to an uneducated Yarangian, I am not entirely unskilled in the 
Qrecian art of making subtle words pass upon the hearers instead of 
reason." 

'' Ay 1" said the negro, doubtfully, and somewhat surprised ; <f and 
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mtj' tbe ilftTe Dit^^M — foi m mj mMtor hu cluutaiMd m* — 
tnqnire into the mMu bj which you reubed knowledge lo niL- 
uoall* 

"It ii MOD told," replied Hutward. " Hj coonttfinui, Witikind, 
bimg 1 cotuuble of oat band^ retired from active Mrvice, uid epeot 
tbe end of a. long life in thii citj of Coaatautiuopla. Being pMt all 
tmlt of battle, eithartboae of raalitj, aa jou word it, ot tha pomp 
ind &tigne of the ezeiciaing gionnd, the pooi old man, in detpair 
of loniethiDg to pan hia time, attended tbe lectniei of tba 
fhiloMphera." 

" And what did he learn there )" aaid tbe negro ; ■' for a barbarian 
gioWD gKj under the helmat waa not, aa I think, a very hopeful 
•indent in our aebooli." 



"Aa maeh though, I ahould think, aa a menial ilave, which I 
nadantaQd to be thy condition," replied the eoldier. " Bat I have 
oadentood from him that the ma*ten of this Idle icience make it their 
IxuiiKaa to lubititute, in their argnmantationa, mere woida instead of 
ideas; and as tbej never agree npon the precise meaning of tbe for- 
mer, their disputes can never arrive at a fair or settled conclusion, 
■iuct they do not agree in the language in which they express them. 
Their theories, aa they call them, are built on the sand, and tbe wind 
and tide shall prevail against them," 

"Say so to my master,' answered the black in a serioua tone. 

"1 vriU," Bsid the Varangian; "and he ahall know ma as an 
ignorant soldier, having but few ideaa, and those only concerning my 
nligion and my military duty. Bnt out of these opinions I will 
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neither be beaten bj a batteiy of BophiBms, nor cbeated by tbe arte 
or the terrors of the friends of heathenism, either in this world or the 
next." 

" You may speak jonr mind to him then yonrsel^" said Diogenes. 
He stepped to a side, as if to make way for the Varangian, to whom 
he motioned to go forward. 

Here ward advanced accordingly, by a half-worn and almost imper- 
ceptible path leading through the long, rough grass, and, turning 
round a half-demolished shrine, which exhibited the remains of 
Apis, the bovine deity, he came immediately in front of the philo- 
sopher, Agelastes, who, sitting among the ruins, reposed his limbs on 
the grass. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Through the vain webs which puzzle sophists' skill. 
Plain sense and honest meaning work their way; 
So sink the varying clouds upon the hill, 
When the clear dawning brightens into day. 

Dn. Watts. 

Thb old man rose from the ground with alacrity as Hereward 
approached. "My bold Varangian,'' he said, <Hhou who valuest 
men and things not according to the false estimate ascribed to them 
in this world, but to their real importance and actual value, thou art 
welcome, whatever has brought thee hither — thou art welcome to 
a place, where it is held the best business of philosophy to strip man 
of his borrowed ornaments, and reduce him to the just value of his 
own attributes of body and mind, singly considered." 

" You are a courtier, sir," said the Saxon, '' and, as a permitted 
companion of the Emperor's Highness, you must be aware that there 
are twenty times more ceremonies than such a man as I can be 
acquainted with, for regulating the different ranks in society ; while 
a plain man like myself may be well excused from pushing himself 
into the company of those above him, where he does not exactly 
know how he should comport himself." 

'*True," said the philosopher; ''but a man like yourself, noble 
Hereward, merits more consideration in the eyes of a real philo- 
sopher than a thousand of those mere insects whom the smiles of a 
court call into Ufe, and whom its frowns reduce to annihilation." 

"You are yourself, grave sir, a follower of the court," said 
Hereward. 

<* And a most punctilious one," said Agelastes. '* There is not, 1 
trust, a subject in the empire who knows better the ten thousand 
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punctilios exigible from those of different ranks, and dae to different 
authorities. The nuin is yet to be bom who has seen me take 
advantage of any more commodious posture than that of standing in 
presence of the royal family. Bat though I use those fidse scales in 
society, and so far conform to its errors^ my real judgment is of a 
more grave character, and more worthy of man, as said to be formed 
in the image of his Creator." 

" There can be small occasion," said the Varangian, " to exercise 
your judgment in any respect upon me, nor am I desirous that any 
one should think of me otherwise than I am — a poor exile, namely, 
who endeavonrs to fix his faith upon Heaven, and to perform his 
duty to the World he lives in, and to the prince in whose service he 
is engaged. And now, grave sir, permit me to ask whether this 
meeting is by your desire, and for what is its purpose ? An African 
slave, whom I met in the public walks, and who calls himself 
Diogenes, tells me that you desired to speak with me ; he hath some- 
what the humour of the old scoffer, and so he may have Hed. If so, 
I will even, forgive him the beating which I owe his assurance, and 
make my excuse at the same time for having broken in upon your 
retirement, which I am totally unfit to share." 

'* Diogenes has not played you false/' answered Agelastes; *'he 
has his humours, as you remarked even now, and with these some 
qualities also that put him upon a level with those of fairer com- 
plexion and better features." 

*'And for what," said the Varangian, ''have you so employed 
himi Can your wisdom possibly entertain a wish to converse 
with me 1" 

"I am an observer of nature and of humanity," answered the 
philosopher; ''is it not natural that I should tire of those beings 
who are formed entirely upon artifice, and long to see something 
more fresh from the hand of nature ?" 

*' You see not that in me," said the Varangian ; ^ the rigour of 
military discipline, the camp — ^the centurion — ^the armour — frame a 
man's sentiments and limbs to them, as the sea-crab is framed to its 
shelL See one of us, and you see us all." 

** Permit me to doubt that," said Agelastes ; ^' and to suppose that in 
Hereward, the son of Waltheof, I see an extraordinary man, although 
he himself may be ignorant, owing to his modesty, of the rarity of 
his own good qualities." 

** The son of Waltheof 1" answered the Varangian, somewhat startled. 
" Do you know my father's name 1" 

'' Be not surprised," answered the philosopher, *' at my possessing 
so simple a piece of information. It has cost me but little trouble to 
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attain it, yet I would gladly hope that the labour I have taken in that 
matter may conyince you of my real desire to call you friend.'' 

** It was indeed an unusual compliment,'' said Hereward, *' that a 
man of your knowledge and station should be at the trouble to 
enquire, among the Varangian cohorts, concerning the descent of one 
of their constables. I scarcely think that my commander, the Acolyte 
himself, would think such knowledge worthy of being- collected or 
preserved." 

<' Qreater men than he/' said Agelastes, " certainly would not. You 
know one in high office who thinks the names of his moat faithful 
soldiers of less moment than those of his hunting dogs or his hawks, 
and would willingly save himself the trouble of calling them othe^ 
wise than by a whistle." 

'* I may not hear this," answered the Varangian. 

'* I would not offend you," said the philosopher, '< I would not 
even shake your good opinion of the person I allude to; yet it 
surprises me that such should be entertained by one of your great 
qualities." 

<* A truce with this, grave sir, which is in fact trifling in a person 
of your character and appearance," answered the Anglo-Saxon. ^ I 
am like the rocks of my country ; the fierce wiQds cannot shake me, 
the soft rains cannot melt me ; flattery and loud words are alike lost 
upon me." 

" And it is even for that inflexibility of mind," replied Agelastes, 
** that steady contempt of everything that approaches thee, save in the 
light of a duty, that I demand, almost like a beggar, that personal 
acquaintance which thou refusest like a churl." 

*' Pardon me," said Hereward, ** if I doubt this. Whatever stories 
you may have picked up concerning me, not unexaggerated, probably 
— since the Greeks do not keep the privilege of boasting so entirely 
to themselves but the Varangians have learned a little of it— you can 
have heard nothing of me which can authorise your using your present 
language, except in jest." 

** You mistake, my son," said Agelastes ; ** believe me not a person 
to mix in the idle talk respecting you with your comrades at the ale- 
cup. Such as I am, I can strike on this broken image of Anubis" 
(here he touched a gigantic fragment of a statue by his side), '^and 
bid the spirit who long prompted the oracle descend, and once more 
reanimate the trembling mass. We that are initiated enjoy high 
privileges — we stamp upon those ruined vaults, and the echo which 
dwells there answers to our demand. Do not think that, although 
I crave thy friendship, I need therefore supplicate thee for information 
either respecting thyself or others." 
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"Your words are wotfderfiil/' Mdd the Anglo-Saxon; ''but by 
•noh ptomuing words I have haard that many loiili have bean 
aednoed from the path of heaven. My grandeire, Kenelm, waa wont 
to lay that the fedr words of the heathen philosophy were more 
hurtfol to the Christian fsith than th# menaces of the heathen 
tyrants." 

" I knew him/' said Agelastes. " What avails it whether it was 
in the body or in the spirit i He was oonverted from the faith of 
Woden by a noble monk, and died a priest at the shrine of St 

Angostin/'t 

" Tme," said Hereward ; ** all this is certain — and I am the 
rather bound to remember his words now that he is dead and gone. 
When I hardly knew his meaning, he bid me beware of the doctrine 
which causeth to err, which is taught by false prophets^ who attest 
their doctrine by unreal miracles." 

** ThiS|" said Agelastes, ** is mere superstition. Thy grandsire was 
a good and excellent man, but narrow-minded, like other priests; 
and, deceived by their example, he wished but to open a small wicket 
in the gate of truth, and admit the world only on that limited scale. 
Seeet thou, Hereward, thy grandsire and most men of religion would 
£edn narrow our intellect to the consideration of such parts of the 
immaterial world as are essential to our moral guidance here, and our 
final salvation heresfter ; but it is not the less true that man has liberty, 
provided he has wisdom and courage, to form intimacies with beings 
more powerful than himself, who can defy the bounds of space by 
which he is oircumicribed, and overcome by their metaphysical 
powers difficulties which, to the timid and unlearned, may appear 
wild and impossible." 

*' You talk of a folly," answered Hereward, <'at which childhood 
gapes and manhood smiles." 

** On the contrary," said the sage, '* 1 talk of a longing wish which 
every man feels at the bottom of his heart, to hold communication 
with beings more powerful than himself and who are not naturally 
accessible to our organs. Believe me, Hereward, so ardent and 
universal an aspiration had not existed in our bosoms, had there not 
also been means, if steadily and wisely sought, of attaining its 
accomplishment. I will appeal to thine own heart, and prove to 
thee, even by a single word, that what I say is truth. Thy thoughts 
are even now upon a being long absent or dead, and with the name 
of Bebtha a thousand emotions rush to thy heart, which in thy 
ignorance thou hadst esteemed furled up for ever, like spoils of the 
dead hung above a tombstone 1 Thou startest and changest thy 

t At Ouitarbury. 
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colour — I joy to see by these agns that the finnnees and indomitable 
courage which men ascribe to thee have left the ayennes of the heart 
as free as ever to kindly and to generous affections, while they have 
barred them against those of fear, uncertainty, and all the caitiff 
tribe of meaner sensations* I have proffered to esteem thee, and I 
have no hesitation in proving it I will tell thee, if thou desirest 
to know it, the fate of that very Bertha whose memory thou hast 
cherished in thy breast in spite of thee, amidst the toil of the day 
and repose of the night, in the battle and in the truce, when sporting 
with thy companions in fields of exercise, or attempting to prosecute 
the study of Greek learning, in which, if thou wouldst advance, I can 
teach it by a short road." 

While Agelastes thus spoke, the Varangian in some degree 
recovered his composure, and made answer, though Mb voice was 
somewhat tremulous — 

''Who thou art, I know not — ^what thou wouldst with me, I 
cannot tell — ^by what means thou hast gathered intelligence of such 
consequence to me, and of so little to another, I have no conception* 
But this I know, that by intention or accident thou hast pronounced 
a name which agitates my heart to its deepest recesses ; yet am I a 
Christian and Varangian, and neither to my €K>d nor to my adopted 
prince will I willingly stagger in my faith. What is to be wrought 
by idols or by false deities, must be a treason to the real divinity. 
Nor is it less certain that thou hast let glance some arrows, though 
the rules of thy allegiance strictly forbid it, at the Emperor himself. 
Henceforward, therefore, I refuse to communicate with thee, be it for 
weal or woe. I am the Emperor^s waged soldier, and although I 
affect not the nice precisions of respect and obedience which are 
exacted in so many various cases and by so many various rules, yet 
I am his defence, and my battle-axe is his body-guard." 

''No one doubts it," said the philosopher. ''But art not thou 
also bound to a nearer dependence upon the great Acolyte, Achilles 
Tatius r 

" No. He is my general, according to the rules of our service,'' 
answered the Varangian ; "to me he has always shown himself a 
kind and good-natured man, and, his dues of rank apart, I may say 
has deported himself as a Mend rather than a commander. He is, 
however, my master's servant as well as I am; nor do I hold the 
difference of great amount, which the word of a man can give or 
take away at pleasure.'' 

" It is nobly spoken," said Agelastes ; " and you yourself are surely 
entitled to stand erect before one whom you supersede in courage and 
in the art of war." 
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'^ Pardon me,'' returned the Briton, "if I decline the attributed 
compliment, as what in no respect belongs to me. The Emperor 
chooses his own officers, in respect of their power of serring him as 
he desires to be served. In this it is likely I might fail ; I have 
said already I owe my Emperor my obedienoCi my duty, and my 
service, nor does it seem to me necessary to carry our explanation 
farther." 

''Singular man !^ said Agelastes; "is there nothing that can move 
thee but things that are foreign to thyself) The name of thy 
Emperor and thy commander are no spell upon thee, and even that 
of the object thou hast loved ** 

Here the Varangian interrupted him. 

** I have thought^" he said, ''upon the words thou hast spoken — 
thou hast found the means to shake my heart-strings, but not to 
unsettle my principles. I will hold no converse with thee on a 
matter in which thou canst not have interest. Necromancers, it is 
said, perform their spells by means of the epithets of the Holiest ; no 
marvel, then, should they use the names of the purest of His creation 
to serve their unhallowed purposes. I will none of such truckling, 
di^raceful to the dead perhaps as to the living. Whatever has been 
thy purpose, old man — ^for think not thy strange words have passed 
unnoticed — ^be thou assured I bear that in my heart which defies 
alike the seduction of men and of fiends.'' 

With this the soldier turned, and left the ruined temple, after a 
slight inclination of his head to the philosopher. 

Agelastes, after the departure of the soldier, remained alone, 
apparently absorbed in meditation, until he was suddenly disturbed 
by the entrance, into the ruins, of Achilles Tatius. The leader ot 
the Yarangians spoke not until he had time to form some result 
from the philosopher's feature& He then said, ''Thou remainest, 
sage Agelastes, confident in the purpose of which we have lately 
spoke together?" 

*' I do," said Agelastes, with gravity and firmness. 

" But," replied Achilles Tatius, " thou hast not gained to our ride 
that proselyte, whose coolness and courage would serve us better in 
our hour of need than the service of a thousand cold-hearted 
slaves ?" 

" I have not succeeded," said the philosopher. 

"And thou dost not blush to own it ?" said the imperial officer in 
reply, <<Thou, the wisest of those who yet pretend to Grecian 
wisdom, the most powerful of those who still assert the skill by 
words, rigns^ names, periapts, and spells, to exceed the sphere to 
which thy faculties belong, hast been foiled in thy trade of per- 
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fiOMion, like an infAnt wozsted in debate with its domeetic tutor t 
Oat upon thee, that thou oaiut not sustain in axgument the character 
which thou wouldst so fain assume to thyself I'' 

*' Peace !" said the Qreoian, ** I haye as jet gained nothing, it is 
true, over this obstinate and inflexible man ; but, Achilles Tatiui^ 
neither have I lost We both stand where yesterday we did, with 
this advantage on my side, that I have suggested to him such an 
object of interest as he shall never be able to expel from his mind, 
until he hath had recourse to me to obtain farther knowledge con- 
cerning it And now let this singular person remain for a time 
unmentioned ; yet trust me, though flattery, avarice, and ambition 
may fail to gain him, a bait nevertheless remains that shall make 
him as completely our 0¥m as any that is bound within our mystic 
and inviolable contract. Tell me then, how go on the aflfairs of the 
empire 1 Does this tide*of Latin warriors, so strangely set a-flowing; 
still rush on to the banks of the Bosphorus ? and does Alexius still 
entertain hopes to diminish and divide the strength of numbers 
which he could in vain hope to defy V* 

** Something further of intelligence has been gained, even within 
a very few hours," answered Achilles Tatius. ** Bobemond came to 
the city with some six or eight light horse, and in a species of 
disguise. Considering how often he had been the Emperor's enemy, 
his project was a perilous one. But when is it that these Franks 
draw back on account of danger 1 The Emperor perceived at once 
that the Count was come to see what he might obtain, by presenting 
himself as the very first object of his liberality, and by offering his 
assistance as mediator with Gh>d£rey of Bouillon and the other 
princes of the crusade." 

'' It is a species of policy," answered the sage, ''for which he would 
receive full credit from the Emperor." 

Achilles Tatius proceeded — '' Count Bohemond was discovered to 
the imperial court as if it were by mere accident^ and he was 
welcomed with marks of favour and splendour which had never been 
even mentioned as being fit for any one of the Frankish race. There 
was no word of ancient enmity or of former wars, no mention of 
Bohemond as the ancient usurper of Antioch, and the encroacher 
upon the empire. But thanks to Heaven were returned on all sidea^ 
which had sent a fedthful ally to the imperial assistance at a moment 
of such imminent peril.* 

''And what said Bohemond 1" enquired the philosopher. 

" Little or nothing," said the captain of the Varangians, " until, as 
I learned from the domestic slave Narses, a large sum of gold had 
been abandoned to him. Considerable districts were afterwards 
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agreed to be ceded to him, and other advantages granted, on condi- 
tion he should stand on this occasion the steady friend of the empire 
and its master. Snch was the Emperor's munificence towards the 
greedy barbarian, that a chamber in the palace was, by chance, as it 
were, left exposed to his yiew, containing large quantities of manu- 
factured silks, of jewellers^ work, of gold and silver, and other articles 
of great value. When the rapacious Frank could not forbear some 
expressions of admiration, he was assured that the contents of the 
treasure-chamber were his own, provided he valued them as showing 
forth the warmth and sincerity of his imperial ally towards his 
friends ; and these precious articles were accordingly conveyed to the 
tent of the Norman leader. By such measures, the Emperor must 
make himself master of Bohemond, both body and soul, for the 
Franks themselves say it is strange to see a man of undaunted 
bravery, and towering ambition, so infected, nevertheless, with 
avarice, which they term a mean and unnatural vice.** 

'* Bohemond," said Agelastes, ^is then the Emperor's for life and 
death — always, that is, till the recoUection of the royal munificence 
be effaced by a greater gratuity. Alexius, proud as he naturally is of 
his management with this important chieftain, will no doubt expect 
to prevail by his counsels on most of the other crusaders, and even 
on Godfrey of Bouillon himself, to take an oath of submission and 
fidelity to the Emperor, which, were it not for the sacred nature of 
their warfare, the meanest gentleman among them would not submit 
to, were it to be lord of a province. There, then, we rest A few 
days must determine what we have to do. An earlier discovery 
would be destruction." 

'* We meet not then to-night 1" said the Acolyte. 

'* No," replied the sage ; " unless we are summoned to that foolish 
stage-play or recitation ; and then we meet as playthings in the hand 
of a silly woman, the spoiled child of a weak-minded parent." 

Tatius then took his leave of the philosopher, and, as if fearful of 
being seen in each other's company, they left their solitary place of 
meeting by different routes. The Varangian, Hereward, received, 
shortly after, a summons from his superior, who acquainted him 
that he should not, as formerly intimated, require his attendance 
that evening. 

Achilles then paused, and added — *' Thou hast something on thy 
lips thou wouldst say to me, which, nevertheless, hesitates to break 
forth." 

** It is only this," answered the soldier ; '' I have had an interview 
with the man called Agelastes, and he seems something so different 
from what he appeared when we last spoke of him, that I cannot for- 
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bear mentioning to you what I have seen. He is not an insignificant 
trifler, whose object is to raise a Liagh at his own expense or that of 
any other. He is a deep-thinking and fEur-reaching man, who, for 
some reason or other, is desirous of forming Mends and drawing a 
party to himsell Your own wisdom will teach you to beware of 
him." 

''Thou art an honest fellow, my poor Hereward,'' said Achilles 
Tatins, with an a£Eectation of good-natured contempt " Such men 
as Agelastes do often frame their severest jests in the shape of formal 
gravity — ^they will pretend to possess the most unbounded power 
over elements and elemental spirits — ^they will make themselves 
masters of the names and anecdotes best known to those whom they 
make their sport ; and anyone who shall listen to them shall, in the 
words of the divine Homer, only expose himself to a flood of inex- 
tinguishable laughter. I have often known him select one of the 
rawest and most ignorant persons in presence, and to him, for the 
amusement of the rest, he has pretended to cause the absent to 
appear, the distant to draw near, and the dead themselves to burst 
the cerements of the grave. Take care, Hereward, that his arts 
make not a stain on the credit of one of my bravest Varangians." 

« There is no danger," answered Hereward. ** I shall not be fond 
of being often with this man. If he jests upon one subject which 
he hath mentioned to me, I shall be but too likely to teach him 
seriousness after a rough manner. And if he is serious in his pre- 
tensions in such mystical matters, we should, according to the faith 
of my grandfather, Eenelm, do insult to the deceased, whose name 
is taken in the mouth of a soothsayer or impious enchanter. I will 
not, therefore, again go near this Agelastes, be he wizard or be he 
impostor." 

'' You apprehend me not," said the Acolyte hastily ; '' you mistake 
my meaning. He is a man from whom, if he pleases to converse 
with such as you, you may derive much knowledge ; keeping out of 
the reach of those pretended secret arts, which he will only use to 
turn thee into ridicule." With these words, which he himself would 
perhaps have felt it difficult to reconcile, the leader and his follower 
parted. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Between the foftming jaws of the white torrent, 
The skilfnl artist draws a sndden mound ; 
By lerel long he snbdiyides their strengtib, 
Stealing the waters from their rocky bed, 
First to diminish what he means to conquer; 
Then, for the residue he forms a road. 
Easy to keep, and painful to desert, 
And guiding to the end the planner aim'd at. 

The Engineer, 

It would have been easy for Alexius, by a course of avowed suspicion, 
or any false step in the manner of receiving this tumultuary invasion 
of the European nations, to have blown into a flame the numerous 
but smothered grievances under which they laboured ; and a similar 
catastrophe would not have been leas certain had he at once aban- 
doned all thoughts of resistance, and placed his hope of safety 
in surrendering to the multitudes of the West whatsoever they 
accounted worth taking. The Emperor chose a middle course ; and, 
unquestionably, in the weakness of the Greek empire, it was the only 
one which would have given him at once safety and a greater degree 
of consequence in the eyes of the Frank invaders and those of his 
own subjects. The means with which he acted were of various kinds, 
and, rather from policy than inclination, were often stained with 
falsehood or meanness ; therefore it follows that the measures of the 
Emperor resembled those of the snake, who twines himself through 
the grass with the purpose of stinging insidiously those whom he 
fears to approach with the step of the bold and generous lion. We 
are not, however, writing the History of the Crusades, and what we 
have already said of the Emperor^s precautions on the first appear- 
ance of Gbdfrey of Bouillon and his associates may suffice for the 
elucidation of our story. 

About four weeks had now passed over, marked by quarrels and 
reconcilements between the crusaders and the Grecians of the 
empire. The former were, as Alexius's policy dictated, occasionally 
and individually received with extreme honour, and their leaders 
loaded with respect and favour; while, from time to time, such bodies 
of them as sought distant or circuitous routes to the capital were 
intercepted and cut to pieces by light-armed troops, ^who easily passed 
upon their ignorant opponents for Turks, Scythians, or other infidels, 
and sometimes were actually such, but in the service of the Grecian 
Monarch. Often, too, it happened that while the more powerful 
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chiefs of the crusade were feasted by the Emperor and his ministers 
with the richest delicacies, and their thirst slaked with iced wines, 
their followers were left at a distance, where, intentionally supplied 
with adulterated flour, tainted provisions^ and bad water, they con- 
tracted diseases, and died in great numbers, without having once seen 
a foot of the Holy Land, for the recovery of which they had aban- 
doned their peace, their competence, and their native country. 
These aggressions did not pass without complaint Many of the 
crusading chiefs impugned the fidelity of their allies, exposed the losses 
sustained by their armies as evils voluntarily inflicted on them by the 
Greeks, and on more than one occasion the two nations stood opposed 
to each other on such terms that a general war seemed to be inevitable. 

Alexius, however, though obliged to have recourse to every finesse, 
still kept his ground, and made peace with the most powerful chiefs, 
under one pretence or other. The actual losses of the crusaders by 
the sword he imputed to their own aggressions — their misguidance, 
to accident and to wilfulness — the effects produced on them by the 
adulterated provisions, to the vehemence of their own appetite for 
raw fruits and unripened wines. In short, there was no disaster of 
any kind whatsoever which could possibly be&U the unhappy 
pilgrims, but the Emperor stood prepared to prove that it was the 
natural consequence of their own violence, vnlfulness of conduct, or 
hostile precipitancy. 

The chiefs, who were not ignorant of their strength, would not, it 
was likely, have tamely suffered injuries from a power so inferior to 
their own, were it not that they had formed extravagant ideas of the 
wealth of the Eastern Empire, which Alexius seemed willing to 
share with them with an excess of bounty as new to the leaders as 
the rich productions of the East were tempting to their followers. 

The French nobles would perhaps have been the most difficult to 
be brought into order when differences arose, but an accident, which 
the Emperor might have termed providential, reduced the high- 
spirited Count of Yermandois to the situation of a suppliant, when he 
expected to hold that of a dictator. A fierce tempest surprised his 
fleet after he set sail from Italy, and he was finally driven on the 
coast of Greece. Many ships were destroyed, and those troops who 
got ashore were so much distressed, that they were obliged to 
surrender themselves to the lieutenants of Alexius. So that the 
Count of YermandolB, so haughty in his bearing when he first 
embarked, was sent to the court of Constantinople, not as a prince^ 
but as a prisoner. In this case, the Emperor instantly set the 
soldiers at liberty, and loaded them with presents.t 

t See Hills' History cf tk» Orjuadu, roL 1., p. 9S. 
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Grateful| therefore, for atteutionB in which Aleziua was unremxt* 
ting, Count Hugh waa, by gratitude as well as interest^ inclined to 
join the opinion of those who, for other reasons^ deeired the sub- 
sLstence of peace betwixt the crusaders and the empire of Greece. 
A better principle determined the celebrated Qodfrey, Baymond of 
Thoulouse, and some others^ in whom devotion was something more 
than a mere burst of fematicism. These princes considered with 
what scandal their whole journey must be stained, if the first of their 
exploits should be a war upon the Grecian empire, which might 
justly be called the barrier of Christendom. If it.was weak, and at 
the same time rich — ^if at the same time it invited rapine, and was 
unable to protect itself against it — it was the more their interest and 
duty, as Christian soldiers, to protect a Christian state, whose 
existence was of so much consequence to the common cause, even 
when it could not defend itself! It was the wish of these foank- 
hearted men to receive the Emperor's professions of friendship with 
such sincere returns of amity— to return his kindness with so much 
usury, as to convince him that their purpose towards him was in 
every respect fair and honourable, and that it would be his interest 
to abstain from every injurious treatment which might induce or 
compel them to alter their measures towards him. 

It was with this accommodating spirit tovrards Alexius, which, 
for many different and complicated reasons, had now animated 
most of the crusaders, that the chiefs consented to a measure which, 
in other circumstances, they would probably have refused, as 
undue to the Greeks, and dishonourable to themselves. This was 
the famous resolution, that, before crossing the Bosphorus to go in 
quest of that Palestine which they had vowed to regain, each chief 
of crusaders would acknowledge individually the Grecian Emperor, 
originally lord paramount of all these regions, as their liege lord and 
suzerain. 

The Emperor Alexius, with trembling joy, beheld the crusaders 
approach a conclusion to which he had hoped to bribe them rather 
by interested means than by reasoning, although much might be 
said why provinces reconquered from the Turks or Saracens i^ould, 
if recovered firom the iniidel, become again a part of the Grecian 
empire, from which they had been rent without any pretence, save 
that of violence. 

Though fearful, and almost despairing of being able to manage the 
rude and discordant army of haughty chiefs, who were wholly ind&* 
pendent of each other, Alexius failed not, with eagerness and 
dexterity, to seize upon the admission of Qodfrej and his compeers, 
that the Emperor was entitled to the allegiance of ail who should 
I 
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war on Palestine, and natorai lord paramount of all the eonqnests 
which should be made in the course of the expedition. He was 
resolved to make this ceremony so public^ and to interest men's 
minds in it by such a display of the imperial pomp and munificence, 
that it should not either pass unknown, or be readily forgotten. 

An extensive terrace, one of the numerous spaces which extend 
along the coast of the PropontiBy was chosen for the site of the 
magnificent ceremony. Here was placed an elevated and aagost 
throne, calculated for the use of the Emperor alone. On this 
occasion, by suffering no other seats within view of the pageant, the 
Greeks endeavoured to secure a point of ceremony peculiarly dear to 
their vanity, namely, that none of that presence, save the Emperor 
himself, should be sotted. Around the throne of Alexius Gonmenns 
were placed in order, but standing, the various dignitaries of his 
splendid court, in their different ranks, from the Protosebastos and 
the CflBsar, to the Patriarch, splendid in his ecclesiastical robes, and to 
Agelastes, who, in his simple habit, gave also the necessary attend- 
ance. Behind and around this splendid display of the Emperoi's 
court, were drawn many dark circles of the exiled Anglo-Saxona 
These, by their own desire, were not, on that memorable day, 
accoutred in their silver corslets, which were the fietshion of an idle 
court but sheathed in mail and plate. They desired, they said, to 
be known as warriors to warriors. This was the more readily 
granted, as there was no knowing what trifle might infringe a trace 
between parties so inflammable as were now assembled. 

Beyond the Varangians, in much greater numbers, were drawn up 
the bands of Grecians, or Bomans, then known by the title of 
Immortals, which had been borrowed by the Bomans originally 
from the empire of Persia. The stately forms, lofty crests, and 
splendid apparel of these guards, would have given the foreign 
princes present a higher idea of their military prowess, had there not 
occurred in their ranks a frequent indication of loquacity and of 
motion, forming a strong contrast to the steady composure and 
death-like silence with which the well-trained Varangians stood in 
the parade, like statues made of iron. 

The reader must then conceive this throne in all the pomp of 
Oriental greatness, surrounded by the foreign and Boman troops of 
the empire^ and closed on the rear by clouds of light-horse, who 
shifted their places repeatedly, so as to convey an idea of their multi- 
tude, without affording the exact means of estimating it. Through 
the dust which they raised by these evolutions might be seen 
banners and standards, among which could be discovered, by glances, 
* the celebrated Lababuh,* the pledge of conquest to the imperial 
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banners, bnt whose sacred efficacy had somewhat failed of kte 
days. The rade soldiers of the West, who yiewed the Grecian army, 
maintained that the standards which were exhibited in front of their 
line were at least sufficient for the array of ten times the number of 
soldiers. 

Far on the right, the appearance of a very large body of European 
cavalry drawn up on the sea-shore intimated the presence of the 
crusaders. So great was the desire to follow the example of the 
chief Princes, Dukes, and Counts, in making the proposed fealty, 
that the number of independent knights and nobles, who were to 
perform this service, seemed very great when collected together for 
that purpose ; for every crusader who possessed a tower, and led six 
lances, would have thought himself abridged of his dignity if he 
had not been called to acknowledge the Grecian Emperor, and 
hold the lands he should conquer of his throne, as well as Godfrey 
of Bouillon, or Hugh the Great, Count of Yermandois. And yet, 
with strange inconsistency, though they pressed to fulfil the homage 
as that which was paid by greater persons than themselves, they 
seemed, at the very same time, desirous to find some mode of 
intimating that the homage which they rendered they felt as an 
idle degradation, and in fact held the whole show as a mere piece 
of mockery. 

The order of the procession had been thus settled : — The Crusaders, 
or, as the Grecians called them, the CknmU — ^that being the most 
common title among them — were to advance from the left of their 
body, and, passing the Emperor one by one, were apprised that, in 
passing, each was to render to him, in as few words as possible, the 
homage which had been previously agreed on. Gk>dfrey of Bouillon, 
his brother Baldwin, Bohemond of Antioch, and several other 
crusaders of eminence, were the first to perform the ceremony, 
alighting when their own part was performed, and remaining in 
attendance by the Emperor's chair, to prevent, by the awe of their 
presence, any of their numerous associates from being guilty of 
petulance or presumption during the solemnity. Other crusaders 
of less degree retained their station near the Emperor, when they 
had once gained it, out of mere curiosity, or to show that they were 
as much at liberty to do so as the greater commanders who assumed 
that privilege. 

Thus two great bodies of troops, Grecian and European, paused at 
some distance from each other on the banks of the Bosphorus canal, 
differing in language, arms, and appearance. The small troops of 
horse, which from time to time issued forth from these bodies, 
resembled the flashes of lightning passing from one thunder-cloud to 
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another, which oommnnicate to each other bj each emiMarieB thdr 
overohaiged contents. After some halt on tiie margin of the Boa* 
phonu, the Franks who had performed homage straggled irregnlarly 
forward to a qnay on the shore, where innumerable galleys and 
smaller vessels, provided for the purpose, lay with sails and oars 
prepared to waft the warlike pilgrims acroes the passage, and place 
them on that Asia which they longed so passionately to visit, and 
from which but few of them were likely to return. The gay appear- 
ance of the vessels which were to receive them, the readiness with 
which they were supplied with refreshments, the narrowness of the 
strait they had to cross, the near approach of that active service 
which they had vowed and longed to discharge, put the warriors 
into gay spirits, and songs and music bore chorus to the departing 
oars. 

While such was the temper of the cmsaden, the Grecian Emperor 
did his best through the whole ceremonial to impress on the armed 
multitude the highest ideas of his own grandeur, and the importance 
of the occasion which had brought them together. This was readily 
admitted by the higher chiefs ; some because their vanity had been 
propitiated — some because their avarice had been gratified — some 
because their ambition had been inflamed*-and a few, a very few, 
because to remain friends with Alexius was the most probable means 
of advancing the purposes of their expedition. Accordingly, the 
great lords, from these various motives, practised a humility which 
perhaps they were far from feeling, and carefully abstained from all 
which might seem like irreverence at the solemn festival of the 
Grecians. But there were very many of a different temper. 

Of the great number of counts, lords, and knights, under whose 
variety of banners the crusaders were led to the walls of Constanti- 
nople, many were too insignificant to be bribed to this diatastefol 
measure of homage; and these, though they felt it dangerous to 
oppose resistance, yet mixed their submission with taunts, ridicule^ 
and such contraventions of decorum as plainly intimated that they 
entertained resentment and scorn at the st^ they were about to take, 
and esteemed it as proclaiming themselves vassals to a prince, heretic 
in his fiftith, limited in the exercise of his boasted power, their enemy 
when he dared show himself such, and the friend of those only 
among their number who were able to compel him to be so ; and 
who, though to them an obsequious ally, was to the others, when 
occasion offered, an insidious and murderous enemy. 

The nobles of Frankish origin and descent were chiefly remarkable 
for their presumptuons oontempt of every other nation engaged in the 
crusade, as well as for their dauntless bravery, and for the scorn with 
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which they regaided the power and anfehoritj of the Qfeek empire. 
It was a common saying among them, that if the skies should fall, 
the French crusaders alone were able to hold them up with their 
lances. The same bold and arrogant disposition showed itself in 
occasional quarrels with their unwilling hosts, in which the Greeks, 
notwithstanding aU their art, were often worsted ; so that Alexius 
was determined, at all events, to get rid of these intractable and fiery 
allies, by ferrying them over the Boephorus with all manner of 
diligence. To do this with safety, he availed himself of the presence 
of tiie Count of Yermandois, Godfrey of Bouillon, and other chieft 
of great influence, to keep in order the lesser Frankish knights, who 
were so numerous and unruly.f 

Struggling with his feelings of offended pride, tempered by a 
prudent degree of apprehension, the Emperor endeavoured to receive 
with complacence a homage tendered in mockery. An incident 
shortly took place of a character highly descriptive of the nations 
brought together in so extraordinary a manner, and with such 
different feelings and sentiments. Several bands of French had 
passed, in a sort of procession, the throne of the Emperor, and 
rendered, with some appearance of gravity, the usual homage. On 
this occasion they bent their knees to Alexius^ placed their hands 
within his, and in that posture paid the ceremonies of feudal fealty. 
But when it came to the turn of Bohemond of Antioch, already 
mentioned, to render this fealty, the Emperor, desirous to show every 
species of honour to this wily person, his former enemy, and now 
apparently his ally, advanced two or three paces towards the sea- 
side, where the boats lay as if in readiness for his use. 

The distance to which the Emperor moved was very small, and it 
was assumed as a piece of deference to Bohemond ; but it became the 
means of exposing Alexius himself to a cutting affront, which his 
guards and subjects felt deeply, as an intentional humiliation. 
A half-score of horsemen, attendants of the Frankish Count who was 
next to perform the homage, with their lord at their head, set off at 
full gallop from the right flank of the French squadrons, and arriving 
before the throne, which was yet empty, they at once halted. The 
rider at the head of the band was a strong herculean figure, with a 
decided and stem countenance, though extremely handsome, looking 
out from thick black curls. His head was surmounted with a barret 
cap, while his hands, limbs, and feet were covered with garments of 
chamois leather, over which he in general wore the ponderous and 
complete armour of his country. This, however, he had laid aside 
lor personal convenience, though in doing so he evinced a total 

t Bee Mills, voL 1, ehap. 8. 
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neglect of the cexemonial which marked so important a meeting. He 
waited not a moment for the Emperox^B return, nor regarded the 
impropriety of obliging Alexias to hurry his steps back to his throne, 
but sprung from his gigantic horse, and threw the reins loose, which 
were instantly seized by one of the attendant pages. Without a 
moment's hesitation the Frank seated himself in the vacant throne 
of the Emperor, and extending his half-armed and robust figure on 
the golden cushions which were destined for Alexius, he indolently 
began to caress a large wolf-hound which had followed him, and 
which, feeling itself as much at ease as its master, reposed its grim 
form on the carpets of silk and gold damask which tapestried the 
imperial footstool. The very hound stretched itself with a bold, 
ferocious insolence, and seemed to regard no one with respect, save 
the stem knight whom it called master. 

The Emperor, turning back from the short space which, as a 
special mark of favour, he had accompanied Bohemond, beheld with 
astonishment his seat occupied by this insolent Frank. The bands 
of the halfHBavage Varangians who were stationed around would not 
have hesitated an instant in avenging the insult, by prostrating the 
violator of their master's throne even in this act of his contempt, had 
they not been restrained by Achilles Tatius and other ofElcers, who 
were uncertain what the Emperor would do, and somewhat timorous 
of taking a resolution for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the unceremonious knight spoke aloud, in a speech 
which, though provincial, might be understood by all to whom the 
French language was known, while even those who understood it 
not, gathered its interpretation from his tone and manner. " What 
churl is tlus," he said, " who has remained sitting stationary like a 
block of wood, or the fragment of a rock, when so many noble 
knights, the flower of chivaliy and muster of galUntry, stand 
uncovered around, among the thrice-conquered Varangians 1" 

A deep, clear accent replied, as if from the bottom of the earth, so 
Hke it was to the accents of some being from the other world — '* If 
the Normans desire battle of the Varangians, they will meet them 
in the lists man to man, without the poor boast of insulting the 
Emperor of Greece, who is well-known to fight only by the battle* 
axes of his guard." 

The astonishment was so great when this answer was heard, as to 
affect even the knight, whose insult upon the Emperor had occasioned 
it ; and amid the efforts of Achilles to retain his soldiers within the 
bounds of subordination and silence, a loud murmur seemed to 
intimate that they would not long remain so. Bohemond returned 
through the press with a celerity which did not so well suit the 
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dignity of Aleziofl, and catching the crusader by the arm, he, some- 
thing between fair means and a gentle degree of force, obliged him 
to leave the chair of the Emperor, in which he had placed himself so 
boldly. 

" How is it," said Bohemond, '* noble Connt of Paris ? Is there 
one of this great assembly who can see with patience that your name, 
so widely renowned for valour, is now to be quoted in an idle brawl 
with hirelings, whose utmost boast it is to bear a mercenary battle- 
axe in the ranks of the Emperor's guards ? For shame — for shame — 
do not, for the discredit of Norman chivalry, let it be so 1" 

** I know not,'' said the crusader, rising reluctantly — '* I am not 
nice in choosing the degree of my adversary, when he bears himself 
like one who is willing and forward in battle. I am good-natured, 
I tell thee, Count Bohemond; and Turk or Tartar, or wandering Anglo- 
Saxon, who only escapes from the chain of the Normans to become 
the slave of the Greek, is equally welcome to whet his blade clean 
against my armour, if he desires to achieve such an honourable office." 

The Emperor had heard what passed — had heard it with indigna- 
tion, mixed with fear; for he imagined the whole scheme of his 
policy was about to be overturned at once by a premeditated plan of 
personal afEront, and probably an assault upon his person. He was 
about to call to arms, when, casting his eyes on the right flank of 
the crusaders, he saw that all remained quiet after the Frank Baron 
had transferred himself from thence. He therefore instantly resolved 
to let the insult pass, as one of the rough pleasantries of the Franks^ 
since the advance of more troops did not give any symptom of an 
actual onset, 

Besolving on his line of conduct with the quickness of thought^ 
he glided back to his canopy, and stood beside his throne, of which, 
however, he chose not instantly to take possession, lest he should 
give the insolent stranger some ground for renewing and persisting 
in a competition for it. 

** What bold Yavasour is this," said he to Count Baldwin, 
'< whom, as is apparent from his dignity, I ought to have received 
seated upon my throne, and who thinks proper thus to vindicate 
his rank V 

** He is reckoned one of the bravest men in our host," answered 
Baldwin, '* though the brave are as numerous there as the sands of 
the sea. He will himself tell you his name and rank." 

Alexius looked at the Vavasour. He saw nothing in his large, 
well-formed features, lighted by a wild touch of enthusiasm which 
spoke in his quick eye, that intimated premeditated insult, and was 
induced to suppose that what had occurred, so contrary to the form 
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and ceremopial of the Grecian coart, was neither an intentional 
afficont^ nor designed as the means of introducing a qoarreL He 
therefore spoke with comparative ease^ when he addressed the 
stranger thus: — **We know not by what dignified name to salute 
you ; but we are aware, from Count Baldwin's information, that we 
are honoured in having in our presence one of the bravest knights 
whom a sense of the wrongs done to the Holy Land has brought 
thus far on his way to Palestine, to free it from its bondage." 

*' If you mean to ask my name,'' answered the European knight, 
^ any one of these pilgrims can readily satisfy you, and more grace- 
fully than I can myself; since we use to say in our country, that 
many a fierce quarrel is prevented from being fought out by an 
untimely disclosure of names, when men, who might have fought 
with the fear of God before their eyes, must, when their names are 
manifested, recognise each other as spiritual allies, by baptism, 
gossipred, or some such irresistible bond of friendship ; whereas, had 
they fought first, and told their names afterwards, they could have 
had some assurance of each other's valour, and have been able to 
view their relationship as an honour to both." 

"Still," said the Emperor, **methink8 I would know if you, who^ 
in this extraordinary press of knights, seem to assert a precedence 
to yourself, claim the dignity due to a king or prince." 

'< How speak you that ?" said the Frank, with a brow B<nnewhat 
overclouded ; "do you feel that I have not left you unjostled by my 
advance to these squadrons of yours f " 

Alexius hastened to answer, that he felt no particular desire to 
connect the Count with an affront or offence ; observing, that in the 
extreme necessity of the Empire, it was no time for him, who was at 
the helm, to engage in idle or unneoessary quarrels. 

The Frankish knight heard him, and answered dryly — ^" Since 
such are your sentiments, I wonder that you have ever resided long 
enough within the hearing of the French language to learn to speak 
it as you do. I would have thought some of the sentiments of the 
chivalry of the nation, since you are neither a monk nor a woman, 
would, at the same time with the words of the dialect, have found 
their way into your heart." 

" Hush, Sir Count," said Bohemond, who remained by the Emperor 
to avert the threatening quarrel. ** It is surely requisite to f newer 
the Emperor with civility; and those who are impatient for warfare, 
will have infidels enough to wage it with. He only demanded your 
name and lineage, which you of all men can have least objection to 
disclose. 

" I know not if it will interest this Fcinee, or Emperor as you 
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ierm him,* answered the Frank Ooont ; << bnt all the account I can 
giye of myself is this : In the midst of one of the vast forests which 
occupy the centre of France, my native country, there stands a 
chapel, sunk so low into the ground that it seems as if it were 
become decrepit by its own great age. The image of the Holy 
Yirgin who presides over its altar, is called by all men our Lady of 
the Broken Lances, and is accounted through the whole kingdom 
the most celebrated for military adventures. Four beaten roads, 
each leading from an opposite point in the compass, meet before the 
principal door of the chapel ; and ever and anon, as a good knight 
arrives at this place, he passes in to the performance of his devotions 
in the chapel, having first sounded his horn three times, till ash and 
oak-tree quiver and ring.. Having then kneeled down to his de- 
votions, he seldom arises from the mass of Her of the Broken 
Lances, but there is attending on his leisure some adventurous 
knight ready to satisfy the i^ew-comer's desire of battle. This 
station have I held for a month and more against all comers, and 
all gave me fair thanks for the knightly manner of quitting myself 
towards them, except one, who had the evil mishap to fall from his 
horse, and did break his neck ; and another, who was struck through 
the body, so that the lance came out behind his back about a cloth- 
yard, all dripping with blood. Allowing for such accidents, which 
cannot easily be avoided, my opponents parted with me with £ur 
acknowledgment of the grace I had done them." 

" I conceive. Sir Knight," said the Emperor, ** that a form like yours, 
animated by the courage you display, is likely to find few equals 
even among your adventurous countrymen ; far less among men who 
are taught that to cast away their lives in a senseless quarrel among 
themselves, is to throw away, like a boy, the gift of Providence." 

''You are welcome to your opinion," said the Frank, somewhat 
contemptuously; ''yet I assure you, if you doubt that our gallant 
strife was unmixed with suUenness and anger, and that we hunt not 
the hart or the boar with merrier hearts in the evening, than we 
discharge our task of chivaliy by the mom had arisen, before the 
portal of the old chapel, you do us foul injustice." 

"With the Turks you will not enjoy this amiable exchange of 
courtesies," answered Alexius. "Wherefore I would advise you 
neither to stray far into the van nor into the rear, but to abide by 
the standard where the best infidels make their efforts, and the best 
knights are required to repel them." 

" By our Lady of the Broken Lances," said the Crusader, " I would 
not that the Turks were more courteous than they are Christian, and 
am well pleased that unbeliever and heathen hound are a proper 
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descriptioii for the beat of them, as being traitor alike to their Qod 
and to the laws of chivalry ; and devoutly do I trust that I shall 
meet with them in the front rank of our army, beside our standard, or 
elsewhere, and have an open field to do my devoir against them, 
both as the enemies of Our Lady and the holy saints, and as, by 
their evil customs, more expressly my own. Meanwhile, you have 
time to seat yourself and receive my homage, and I will be bound to 
you for despatching this foolish ceremony with as little waste and 
delay of time as the occasion will permit'' 

The Emperor hastily seated himself, and received into his the 
sinewy hands of the Crusader, who made the acknowledgment of his 
homage, and was then guided off by Count Baldwin, who walked 
with the stranger to the ships, and then, apparently well pleased at 
seeing him in the course of going on board, returned back to the side 
of the Emperor. 

'*What is the name,** said the Emperor, '<of that singular and 
assuming man I" 

" It is Robert, Count of Paris," answered Baldwin, " accounted one 
of the bravest peers who stand around the throne of France." 

After a moment's recollection, Alexius Comnenus issued orders 
that the ceremonial of the day should be discontinued, afraid, per- 
haps, lest the rough and careless humour of the strangers should 
produce some new quaxreL The crusaders were led, nothing loath, 
back to palaces in which they had already been hospitably received, 
and readily resumed the interrupted feast, from which they had been 
called to pay their homage. The trumpets of the various leaders 
blew the recall of the few troops of an ordinary character who were 
attendant, together with the host of knights and leaders, who, pleased 
with the indulgences provided for them, and obscurely foreseeing 
that the passage of the Bosphorus would be the commencement of 
their actual suffering, rejoiced in being called to the hither side. 

It was not probably intended; but the hero, as he might be 
styled, of the tumultuous day. Count Bobert of Paris, who was 
already on his road to embarkation on the strait, was disturbed in 
his purpose by the sound of recall which was echoed around ; nor 
could Bohemond, Godfrey, or any who took upon him to explain the 
signal, alter his resolution of returning to Constantinople. He 
laughed to scorn the threatened displeasure of the Emperor, and 
seemed to think there would be a peculiar pleasure in braving 
Alexius at his own board, or, at least, that nothing could be mora 
indifferent than whether he gave offence or not. 

To Qodfrey of Bouillon, to whom he showed some respect, he was 
still far from paying deference; and that sagacious prince^ having 
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used every argument which might shake his purpose of returning to 
the imperial city, to the very point of making it a quarrel with him 
in person, at length abandoned him to his own discretion, and 
pointed him out to the Count of Thoulouse, as he passed, as a wild 
knight-errant, incapable of being influenced by anything save his 
own wayward fancy. "He brings not five hundred men to the 
crusade," said Qodfirey ; and I dare be sworn, that even in this, the 
very outset of the undertaking, he knows not where these five 
hundred men are, and how their wants are provided for. There is 
an eternal trumpet in his ear sounding to assault, nor has he room or 
time to hear a milder or more rational signaL See how he strolls 
along yonder, the very emblem of an idle schoolboy, broke out of the 
school-bounds upon a holiday, half animated by curiosity and half 
by love of mischief." 

''And," said Baymond, Count of Thoulouse, ''with resolution 
sufficient to support the desperate purpose of the whole army of 
devoted crusaders. And yet so passionate a Bodomont is Count 
Bobert, that he would rather risk the success of the whole ezpe* 
dition, than omit an opportunity of meeting a worthy antagonist en 
chamnp-cloSf or lose, as he terms it, a chance of worshipping our Lady 
of the Broken Lances. Who are yon with whom he has now met^ 
and who are apparently walking, or rather strolling, in the same way 
with him, back to Constantinople)" 

"An armed knight, brilliantly equipped — ^yet of something less 
than knightly stature," answered Godfrey. "It is, I suppose, the 
celebrated lady who won Bobert's heart in the lists of battle, by 
bravery and valour equal to his own ; and the pilgrim form in the 
long vestments may be their daughter or niece." 

" A singular spectacle, worthy Knight," said the Count of Thoulouse, 
" do our days present to us, to which we have had nothing similar, 
since Gkata,* wife of Bobert Guiscard, first took upon her to dich 
tinguish herself by manly deeds of emprise, and rival her husband, 
as well in the front of battle as at the dancing-room or banquet." 

" Such is the custom of this pair, most noble knight," answered 
another Crusader, who had joined them, " and Heaven pity the poor 
man who has no power to keep domestic peace by an appeal to the 
stronger handl" 

" Well," replied Baymond, " if it be rather a mortifying reflection, 
that the lady of our love is fax past the bloom of youth, it is a 
consolation that she is too old-fashioned to beat us, when we return 
back with no more of youth or manhood than a long crusade has left. 
But come, follow on the road to Constantinople, and in the rear of 
this most doughty knight." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ThoB6 WWB wild times-T-the antipodM of oim : 
LadiM were there, who oftener aew themaolTeg 
In the broad Itietro of a foeman's shield 
Than in a mirror, and who rather sought 
To match themselres in battle than in dallianoe 
To meet a lover's onset. Bnt though Nature 
Was ontraged thus, she was not orercome. 

FnukU Times. 

Brenhilda, Countess of Paiis^ was one of those stalwaxt dames who 
willingly hazarded themselves in the front of battle, which, during 
the first crusade, was as common as it was possible for a Teiy 
unnatural custom to be, and, in fact, gave the real instances of the 
Marphiaas and Bradamantes whom the writers of romance delighted 
to peiut^ assigning them sometimes the advantage of invulnerable 
armour, or a spear whose thrust did not admit of being zesiBted, in 
Older to soften the improbability of the weaker sex being frequentlj 
victorious over the nude part of the creation. 

But the spell of Brenhilda was of a more simple natnio, and rested 
chiefly in her gveat beauty. 

From a girl she despised the pursuits of her sex ; and they who 
ventured to become suitors for the hand of the young lady of 
Aspsamonte, to which warlike fief she had succeeded, and which 
perhaps encouraged her in her fiincy, received for answer that th^ 
must first merit it by their good behaviour in the lists. The fiither 
of Brenhilda was dead ; her mother was of a gentle temper, and easily 
kept under management by the young lady herself. 

Brenhilda's numerous suitors readily agreed to terms which were 
too much according to the manners of the age to be disputed. A 
tournament was held at the Castle of Aspramonte, in which one-half 
of the gallant assembly rolled headlong before their successful rivah^ 
and withdrew from the lists mortified and disappointed. The suc- 
cessful party among the suitors were expected to be summoned to 
joust among themselves. But they were surprised aft being made 
acquainted with the lady's further wilL She aspired to wear armour 
herself to wield a lance, and back a steed, and prayed the knights 
that they would permit a lady, whom they professed to honour so 
highly, to mingle in their games of chivalry. The young knights 
courteoualy received their young mistress in the lists^ and smiled at 
the idea of her holding them triumphantly againat so many gallant 
champions of the other sex. But the vassals and old lervmnti of the 
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Count, her father, iniiled to each othei, and intunated a difforent 
reanlt than the gallants anticipated. The knighta who euconnteted 
the fail Brenhilda were one by one atretched on the eand; nor waa 
it to be denied that the litnatiaa of tilting with one of the handeomest 
woman of tha time was an eitienielj embarrasiiiig one^ Each yonth 
was bent to withhold hia oharge in fiiU volley, to eaaae hia aleed to 
Hwerre at the fall shook, or in some other way to flinch from doing 
tha ntmoHt which was neceesary to gain the victory, lest in ao gaining 
it ha might oanae irreparable injury to the beautiful opponent be 
tilted with. Bat the Lady of Aapiamonte was not one who could be 
conquered by leea than the exertion of the whole strength and talenta 



of the victor. The defeated auitora departed from the lists tha more 
mortified at their diecomfitnie because Bobeit of Paris arrived at 
sunset, and, anderstanding what was going forward, sent his name to 
the barriers, at that of a knight who would willingly forego tha 
reward of the tournament, in case he had the fortune to gain it, 
declaring that neither lands nor ladies' charms weie what he came 
thither to seek. Brenhilda, piqued and mortified, chose a new lance, 
mounted her best steed, and advanced into the lists ea one determined 
to avenge npon the new assailant's brow the slight of her charms 
which he seemed to express. But whether her displeasure had sotne- 
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what interfered with her usoal skill, or whether she had, like others 
of her sex, felt a partiality towards one whose heart was not par- 
ticularly set upon gaining hers — or whether, as is often said on such 
occasions, her fated hour was come, so it was that Count Bobert tilted 
with his usual address and good fortune. Brenhilda of Aspramonte 
was unhorsed and unhelmed, and stretched on the earth, and the 
beautiful face, which faded from very red to deadly pale before the 
eyes of the victor, produced its natural effect in raising the value of 
his conquest. He would, in conformity with his resolution, have left 
the castle after having mortified the vanity of the lady ; but her 
mother opportunely interposed ; and when she had satisfied herself 
that no serious injury had been sustained by the young heiress, she 
returned her thanks to- the stranger knight who had taught her 
daughter a lesson which, she trusted, she would not easily forget 
Thus tempted to do what he secretly wished, Count Bobert gave ear to 
those sentiments which naturally whispered to him to be in no hurry 
to withdraw. 

He was of the blood of Charlemagne, and, what was still of more 
consequence in the young lady's eyes, one of the most* renowned of 
Norman knights in that jousting day. After a residence of ten days 
in the castle of Aspramonte, the bride and bridegroom set out, for 
such was Count Bobert's will, with a competent train, to our Lady of 
the Broken Lances, where it pleased him to be wedded. Two knights, 
who were waiting to do battle, as was the custom of the place, were 
rather disappointed at the nature of the cavalcade, which seemed to 
interrupt their purpose. But greatly were they surprised when they 
received a cartel from the betrothed couple offering to substitute their 
own persons in the room of other antagonists, and congratulating 
themselves in commencing their married life in a manner so consistent 
with that which they had hitherto led. They were victorious as 
usual ; and the only persons having occasion to rue the complaisance 
of the Count and his bride were the two strangers, one of whom 
broke an arm in the rencontre, and the other dislocated a collar-bone. 

Count Bobert's course of knight-errantry did not seem to be in the 
least intermitted by his marriage; on the contrary, when he was 
called upon to support his renown, his wife was often known also in 
military exploits, nor was she inferior to him in thirst after fame. 
They both assumed the cross at the same time, that being then the 
predominating folly in Europe. 

The Countess Brenhilda was now above six-and-twenty years old, 
with as much beauty as can well faXl to the share of an Amazon. A 
figure, of the laigest feminine size, was surmounted by a noble 
countenance, to which even repeated warlike toils had not given 
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more than a 11111117 hne, nliered b^ the dataling whiteneas of *nch 
parts of her fiica as wen not nsoatly displaced. 

As AlexioH gave otden that his retinae shoald tetom to Constanti- 
nople, he spoke In private to the Follower, AahiUea Tatins. The 
Batrap answered with a Bubmiuire bend of the head, and separated 
with a few attendants &om the main bod; of the Emperor's train. 
The principal road to the citj was, of eoume, filled with the troops, 
and with the nnmerons crowds of spectators, all of whom were incan- 
venienced in some degree by the dost and heat of the weather. 

Count Bobert of I^s had embarked his honea on board of ship, 



>r valet of his own, and an 
more incommoded in this 
crowd than he dasired, especiallj as his wife shared it with him, and 
began to look among the scattered trees which fringed the shores 
down almoHt to the tide-mark, to see if he conld discern any bypath 
which might carry them more oircoitonalf, bnt more pleasantly, to 
the city, and afford them at the same time, what was their principal 
object in the East, strange sights, or adventurea of chivalry, A 
broad and beaten path seemed to promise them all the enjoyment 
which shade conld give in a warm climate. The ground through 
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which it wound its way waa beaatifoUy broken bj the appeaxance 
of temples^ chuichesy and kioaka, and heie and there a fountain 
diatiibuted its ailTor produoe^ like a benevolent individoaly who, aelf- 
denying to himael^ ia liberal to all others who are in necessity. 
The distant aonnd of the martial mnaie still regaled their way; 
and, at the aame time, as it detained the populace on the high 
road, prevented the strangers firom becoming incommoded with 
fellow-travellers. 

BejojLcing in the abated heat of the day — wondering, at the same 
time, at the various kinds of architecture the strange faatures of the 
landscape, or accidental touchea of manners exhibited by those who 
met or passed them upon their journey, they strolled easily onwards. 
One figure particularly caught the attention of the Counteaa Bren- 
hilda. This was an old man of great stature, engaged, apparently, so 
deeply with the roll of parchment which he held in bis hand, that 
he paid no attention to the objecta which were passing around him. 
Deep thought appeared to reign on hia brow, and his eye waa of that 
piercing kind which seems designed to search and winnow the 
Mvolous from, the edifying part of human discussion, and limit its 
enquiry to the last Raising his eyes slowly from the parchment on 
which he had been gazing, the look of Agalastes — ^for it waa the sags 
himself — encountered those of Count Bobert and hia lady, and 
addressing them with the kindly epithet of *'my childrcai,'' he 
asked if they had missed their road, or whether there was anything 
in which he could do them any pleasure. 

''We are strangers, father,' was the answer, ''from a distant 
country, and belonging to the army which has passed hither upon 
pilgrimage ; one object brings ua here in common, we hope^ with all 
that host We desire to pay our devotions where the great ransom 
was paid for us, and to free, by our good swordsy enslaved Palestine 
from the usurpation and tyranny of the infideL When we have said 
this, we have announced our highest human motive. Tet Bobert of 
Paris and Ms Countess would not willingly set their foot on a land, 
save what should resound its echo. They have not been accustomed 
to move in aiience upon the face of the earth, and thsj would 
purchase an eternal life of fame, though it were at the price of 
mortal exiatence." 

''You aeek then to barter safety for fasa^," and Agehwtesi "thou^ 
you may, perchance, throw death into the acale by which you hope 
to gain it 1" 

"Assuredly,' said Count Bobert; "nor is there one wearing audi 
a belt aa thia, to whom such a thought ia atranger." 

"And aa I understand," said Agelasteis "your lady ahaxea with 
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your honoTuable self in these valoxons resolatioiui? — Can this 
bel" 

'< You may undervalue my female courage, feither, if such is your 
will/' said the Countess ; " but I speak in presence of a witness who 
can attest the truth, when I say, that a man of half your years had 
not doubted the truth with impunity." 

'* Nay, Heaven protect me from the lightning of your eyes," said 
Agelastes, ''whether in anger or in scorn. I bear an sagis about 
myself against what I should else have feared. But age, with its 
incapacities, brings also its apologies. Perhaps, indeed, it is one 
like me whom you seek to find, and in that case I should be happy 
to render to you such services as it is my duty to offer to all worthy 
knights." 

''I have already said," replied Count Robert, "that after the 
accomplishment of my vow" — ^he looked upwards and crossed him- 
self — " there is nothing on earth to which I am more bound than to 
celebrate my name in arms as becomes a valiant cavalier. When 
men die obscurely, they die for ever. Had my ancestor Charles 
never left the paltiy banks of the Saale, he had not now been much 
better known than any vine-dresser who wielded his pruning-hook 
in the same territories. But he bore him like a braye man, and his 
name is deathless in the memory of the worthy." 

''Toung man," said the old Grecian, "although it is but seldom 
that such as you, whom I was made to serve and to value, visit this 
country, it is not the less true that I am well qualified to serve you 
in the matter which you have so much at heart My acquaintance 
with nature has been so perfect and so long, that, during its con- 
tinuance, she has disappeared, and another world has been spread 
before me, in which she has but little to do. Thus the curious stores 
which I have assembled are beyond the researches of other men, and 
not to be laid before those whose deeds of valour are to be bounded 
by the ordinary probabilities of every-day nature. No romancer of 
your romantic country ever devised such extraordinary adventures 
out of his own imagination, and to feed the idle wonder of those who 
sat listening around, as those which I know, not of idle invention, 
but of real positive existence, with the means of achieving and 
accomplishing the conditions of each adventure." 

*' If such be your real profession," said the French Count, " you 
have met one of those whom you chiefly search for; nor will my 
Countess and I stir farther upon our road until you have pointed out 
to us some one of those adventures which it is the business of errant- 
knights to be industrious in seeking out." 

So saying, he sat down by the side of the old man ; and his lady, 
K 
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with a degree of reverence, which had Bomething in it almort 
diverting, followed his example. 

<'We have fiedlen right, Brenhilda^'' said Count Bobert; "our 
guardian angel has watched his charge carefully. Here have we 
come among an ignorant set of pedants, chattering their absurd 
language, and holding more important the least look that a cowardly 
Emperor can give, than the best blow that a good knight can deal 
Believe me, I was well-nigh thinking that we had done ill to take 
the cross — Qod forgive such an impious doubt I Tet hero, when we 
were even despairing to find the road to fame, we have met with one 
of those excellent men whom the knights of yore were wont to find 
sitting by springs, by creases, and by altars, ready to direct the 
wandering knight where fame was to be found. Disturb him not, 
my Brenhilda," said the Count, ** but let him recall to himself Ids 
stories of the ancient time, and thou shalt see he will enrich us with 
the treasures of his information." 

''If/' replied Agelastes, after some pause, **1 have waited ion a 
longer term than human life is granted to most men, I shall still be 
overpaid by dedicating what remains of existence to the service of a 
pair so devoted to chivalry. What first occurs to me is a story of 
our Qreek country, so famous in adventures, and which I shall 
briefly detail to you : — 

'* Afar hence, in our renowned Grecian Archipelago, amid storms 
and whirlpools, rocks which, changing their character, appear to 
precipitate themselves against each other, and billows that are never 
in a pacific state, lies the rich island of Zulichium, inhabited, not- 
withstanding its wealth, by a very few natives, who live only upon 
the sea-coast. The inland part of the island is one immense 
mountain, or pile of mountains, amongst which, those who dare 
approach near enough may, we are assured, discern the moss-grown 
and antiquated towers and pinnacles of a stately, but ruinous castle, 
the habitation of the sovereign of the island, in which she has been 
enchanted for a great many years. 

^ A bold knight, who came upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, made 
a vow to deliver this unhappy victim of pain and sorcery ; feeling, 
with justice, vehemently offended that the fiends of darkness should 
exercise any authority near the Holy Land, which might be termed 
the very fountain of light Two of the oldest inhabitants of the 
island undertook to guide him as near to the main gate as they 
durst, nor did they approach it more closely than the length of a 
bow-shot. Here, then, abandoned to l»itw<tlf, the brave Frank set 
forth upon his enterprise, with a stout hearty and Heaven alone to 
friend. The fabric which he approached showed, by its gigantic 
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size, and splendour of outline, the power and wealth of the potentate 
who had erected it. The brasen gates unfolded themselves as if with 
hope and pleasure; and aerial voices swept around the spires and 
turrets, congratulating the genius of the place, it might be, upon the 
expected approach of its deliverer. 

** The knight passed on, not unmoved with wonder, though untainted 
by fear; and the Qothic splendours which he saw were of a kind 
highly to exalt his idea of the beauty of the mistress for whom a 
prison-house had been so richly decorated. Guards there were in 
eastern dress and arms, upon bulwark and buttress, in readiness, it 
appeared, to bend their bows ; but the warriors were motionless and 
silent, and took no more notice of the armed step of the knight than 
if a monk or hermit had approached their guarded post. They were 
living, and yet, as to all power and sense, they might be considered 
among the dead. If there was truth in the old tradition, the sun had 
shone and the rain had fallen upon them for more than four hundred 
changing seasons, without their being sensible of the genial warmth 
of the one or the coldness of the other* Like the Israelites in the 
desert, their shoes had not decayed, nor their vestments waxed old. 
As Time left them, so and without alteration was he again to find 
them." The philosopher b^;an now to recall what he had heard of 
the cause of their enchantment. 

'* The sage, to whom thia potent charm is imputed, was one of the 
Magi who followed the tenets of Zoroaster. He had come to the court 
of this youthful Princess, who received him with every attention 
which grati&ed vanity could dictate, so that in a short time her awe 
of this grave personage was lost in the sense of ascendency which 
her beauty gave her over him. It was no difficult matter— in fact it 
happens every day — ^for the beautiful woman to lull the wise man 
into what is not inaptly called a fool's paradise. The sage was 
induced to attempt feats of youth which his years rendered ridicu- 
lous ; he could command the elements, but the common course of 
nature was beyond hia power. When, therefore, he exerted his magic 
strength, the mountains bent and the seas receded; but when the 
philosopher attempted to lead forth the Princess of Znlichium in the 
youthful dance, youths and maidens turned their heads aside lest 
they should make too manifest the ludicrous ideas with which they 
were impressed. 

^'Unhappily, as the aged, even the wisest of them, will forget 
themselves, so the young naturally enter into an alliance to spy out, 
ridicule, and enjoy their foibles. Many were the glances which the 
Princess sent among her retinue, intimating the nature of the amuse- 
ment which she received from the attentions of her formidable lover. 
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In prooesa of time, she lost her caution, and a glance was detected| 
expressing to the old man the ridicule and contempt in which he had 
been all along held by the object of his affections. Earth has no 
passion so bitter as love converted to hatred; and while the sage 
bitterly regretted what he had done, he did not the less resent the 
light-hearted folly of the Princess by whom he had been duped. 

*'If, however, he was angry, he possessed the art to conceal it 
Not a word, not a look expressed the bitter disappointment which he 
had received. A shade of melancholy, or rather gloom, upon his 
brow, alone intimated the coming storm. The Princess became some- 
what alarmed ; she was besides extremely good-natured, nor had her 
intentions of leading the old man into what would render him 
ridiculous, been so accurately planned with maUce prepefUBf as they 
were the effect of accident and chance. She saw the pain which he 
suffered, and thought to end it by going up to him, when about to 
retire, and kindly wishing him good-night. 

*' 'Tou say well, daughter/ said the sage, 'good-night— but who, 
of the numbers who hear me, shall say good-morning V 

** The speech drew little attention, although two or three persons 
to whom the character of the sage was known, fled from the island 
that very night, and by the report made known the circumstances 
attending the first infliction of this extraordinary spell on those who 
remained within the -Castle. A sleep like that of death feel upon 
them, and was not removed. Most of the inhabitants left the island; 
the few who remained were cautious how they approached the Castle, 
and watched until some bold adventurer should bring that happy 
awakening which the speech of the sorcerer seemed in some degree 
to intimate. 

^ Never seemed there a fairer opportunity for that awakening to 
take place than when the proud step of Artavan de Hautlieu was 
placed upon those enchanted courts. On the left lay the palace and 
donjon-keep ; but the right, more attractive, seemed to invite to the 
apartment of the women. At a side-door reclined on a couch two 
guards of the harem, with their naked swords grasped in their hands^ 
and features, fiendishly contorted between sleep and dissolution, 
seemed to menace death to any who should venture to approach. 
This threat deterred not Artavan de Hautlieu. He approached the 
entrance, when the doors, like those of the great entrance to the 
Castle, made themselves instantly accessible to him. A guard-room 
of the same effeminate soldiers received him, nor could the strictest 
examination have discovered to him whether it was sleep or death 
which arrested the eyes that seemed to look upon and prohibit his 
advance. Unheeding the presence of these ghastly sentinels, Artavan 
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pressed forward into an inner apartment, where female slaves of the 
most distinguished beanty were visible in the attitude of those who 
had abready assumed their dress for the night There was much in 
this scene which might have arrested so young a pilgrim as Artavan 
of Hautlieu ; but his heart was fixed upon achieving the freedom of 
the beautiful Princess, nor did he suffer himself to be withdrawn 
from that object by any inferior consideration. He passed on, there- 
fore, to a little ivory door, which, after a moment's pause, as if in 
maidenly hesitation, gave way like the rest, and yielded access to the 
sleeping apartment of the Princess herself. A soft light, resembling 
that of evening, penetrated into a chamber where everything seemed 
contrived to exalt the luxury of slumber. The heaps of cushions, 
which formed a stately bed, seemed rather to be touched than im- 
pressed by the form of a nymph of fifteen, the renowned Princess of 
Zulichium." 

'* Without interrupting you, good father," said the Countess 
Brenhilda, ** it seems to me that we can comprehend the picture of 
a woman asleep, without much dilating upon it, and that such a 
subject is little recommended either by our age or by yours.'' 

** Pardon me, noble lady,** answered Agelastes, ** the most approved 
part of my story has ever been this passage, and while I now suppress 
it in obedience to your command, bear notice, I pray you, that I 
sacrifice the most beautiful part of the tale." 

''Brenhilda/' added the Count, ^'I am surprised you think of 
interrupting a story which has hitherto proceeded with so much fire ; 
the telling of a few words more or less will surely have a much 
greater influence upon the sense of the narrative, than such an 
addition can possibly possess over our sentiments of action." 

** As you will," said his lady, throwing herself carelessly back upon 
the seat ; ** but methinks the worthy father protracts this discourse, 
till it becomes of a nature more trifling than interesting." 

'* Brenhilda," said the Count, ''this is the first time I have 
remarked in you a woman's weakness." 

"I may as well say. Count Bobert, that it is the first time," 
answered Brenhilda, " that you have shown to me the inconstancy of 
your sex." 

" Gods and goddesses," said the philosopher, " was ever known a 
quarrel more absurdly founded! The Countess is jealous of one 
whom her husband probably never will see, nor is there any 
prospect that the Princess of Zulichium will be hereafter better 
known to the modem world than if the curtain hung before her 
tomb." 

"Proceed," said Count Robert of Paris; "if Sir Artavan of 
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HauiUea has not aeoompliBhed the enfianchiflement of the PiinceaB 
of Znlichiom, I make a tow to our Lady of the Broken LaneeB^-— '^ 

^ Bemember," said hie lady, interfering, *'that jon are already 
under a yow to free the Sepulchre of Gk>d ; and to that, methinka, all 
lighter engagements might give place/' 

*<Well, lady-^welV eaid Oount Bobert, but half-satisfied with 
this interference, " I will not engage myself, yon may be assured, on 
any adventure which may claim precedence of the enterprise of the 
Holy Sepulchre, to which we are all bound." 

''Alas!'' said Agelastes, ''the distance of Zulichium from the 
speediest route to the sepulchre is so small, that—" 

'* Worthy father,** said the Gountess, ** we will, if it please you, 
hear your tale to an end, and then determine what we will do. We 
Norman ladies, descendants of the old Gtermans^ claim a voice with 
our lords in the council which precedes the battle; nor has our 
assistance in the conflict been deemed altogether useless.*' 

The tone in which this was spoken conveyed an awkward 
innuendo to the philosopher, who began to foresee that the guidance 
of the Norman knight would be more difficult than he had foreseen, 
while his consort remained by his side. He took up, therefore, h\a 
oratory on somewhat a lower key than before, and avoided those 
warm descriptions which had given such offence to the Countess 
Brenhilda. 

** Sir Artavan de Hautlieu, says the story, considered in what way 
he should accost the sleeping damsel, when it occurred to him in 
what manner the charm would be most likely to be reversed. I am 
in your judgment, fair lady, if he judged wrong in resolving that the 
method of his address should be a kiss upon the Upe." The colour 
of Brenhilda was somewhat heightened, but she did not deem the 
observation worthy of notice. 

* *' Never had so innocent an action," continued the philosopher, 
** an effect more horrible. The delightful light of a summer evening 
was instantly changed into a strange lurid hne^ which, infected with 
sulphur, seemed to breathe suffocation through the apartment The 
rich hangings and splendid furniture of the chamber, the very walls 
themselves, were changed into huge stones tossed together, at random, 
like the inside of a wild beastfa den ; nor was the den without an 
inhabitant. The beautiAil and innocent lips to which Artavan de 
Hautlieu had approached his own, were now changed into the 
hideous and bizarre form, and bestial aspect of a fiery drago&« A 
moment she hovered upon the wing, and it is said^ had Sir Artavan 
found courage to repeat his salute three times, he would then have 
remained master of all the wealth, and of the disenchanted princess 
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Bat tba oppoitnmty wu loat, and tha dngon, or the orutnie who 
Memed Bach, ssilod ont at a idde window npon ita broad pennoni^ 
nttering lond wails of diisppointment." 

Hare ended the story of AgeUatea. " The Princera," he laid, " i* 
•till snppoaad to abide her doom in the Island of Znlichiam, and 
aeveral knigbta have nndsttaken the adventure; but I know not 
whether it was the fear of saloting the ileeping maiden, or that of 
approaching the dragon into which ahe was tranafoTmed, bnt so it is, 
the spoil remaina nnachieved. I know the way, and if jon aaj the 
word, you may be to-morrow on the road to the castle of enchantment.'' 



The Connteia heard this propoea] with the deepest anxie^, for 
she knew that she might, bj oppositioD, determine her husband 
iiievocably upon following oot the enterprise. She stood, therefore, 
with a timid and bashful look, strange in a person whose bearing 
was generally so deantless, and pmdsntly left it to the uninfluenced 
mind of Count Bobert to form the resolution which should best 
please him. 

" Brenhilda," he said, taking her hand, " fiime and honoar are dcAr 
to thf hnsband as ever they were to knight who buckled a brand 
npon his side. Thon hast done, perhaps, I may say, for me, what I 
might in vain have looked for from ladies of thy condition ; and 
therefore thon mayst well expect a casting voice in such points of 
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delibenttioii. Why dost thou wander by the ride of a foieign and 
nnhealthj ahore instead of the banka of the lovely Seine 1 — ^Why 
dost thou wear a dress nnnsoal to thy sezf — ^Why dost thon sedL 
death, and think it little in comparison of shame t--Why t bat that 
the Oonnt of Paris may have a bride worthy of him. Dosi thon 
think that this affection is thrown away t No, by the saints! Thy 
knight repays it as he best onght, and saerificea to thee erery thought 
which thy affection may less than entirely approve 1* 

Poor Brenhilda, confdsed aa ahe waa 1^ the ▼arions emotiona with 
which she was agitated, now in vain endeaTonred to maintain the 
heroic deportment which her character as an Amazon required from 
her. She attempted to assume the proud and lofky look which was 
properly her own, but frdling in the effort, she threw herself into the 
Oount's arms^ hung round his neck, and wept like a Tillage maiden 
whose true love is pressed for the wan. Her husband, a litde 
aahamed, while he was much moved by this burst of affection in one 
to whose character it seemed an unusual attribute^ was at the same 
time pleased and proud that he could have awakened an affection so 
genuine and so gentle in a soul so high-spirited and so unbending. 

** Not thus^* he said, *' my Brenhilda! I would not have it thus^ 
either for thine own sake or for mine. Do not let this wise old man 
suppose that thy heart is made of the malleable stuff whieh forms 
that of other maidens ; and apologise to him, as may well become 
thee, for having prevented my undertaking the adventure of 
Zulichium which he recommends." 

It was not easy for Brenhilda to recover herself after having 
afforded so notable an instance how nature can vindioste her rights, 
with whatever rigour she may have been disciplined and tyrannised 
over. With a look of ineffisUe affection, she disjoined herself from 
her husband, still keeping hold of his lumd, and turning to the old 
man with a countenance in which the half-effsced tears were suc- 
ceeded by smiles of pleasure and of modesty, she spoke to Agelsstes 
as she would to a person whom she respected, and towards whom she 
had some offence to afame. ** Father," she said respectfully, ** be not 
angry with me that I ahould have been an obstacle to one of the 
best knights that ever spurred steed undertaking the enterprise of 
thine enchanted Princess ; but the truth is, that in our land, where 
knighthood and religion agree in permitting only one lady love and 
one lady wife, we do not quite so willingly see our husbands run into 
danger— especially of that kind where lonely ladies are the parties 
relieved— «md — and kines are the ransom paid. I have as much 
confidence in my Robertas fideli^ as a lady can have in a loviog 
knight, but 
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"Loyely lady/' aaid Agelastes, who, notwithitandiiig his highly 
artificial character, could not hdp being moved by the simple and 
sincere affection of the handsome young pair, " you have done no 
eviL The state of the Princess is no worse than it was, and there 
cannot be a doubt that the knight fated to relieve her will appear at 
the destined period.'' 

The Ck)untess smiled sadly, and shook her head. '* You do not 
know," she said, '* how powerful is the aid of which I have unhappily 
deprived this unfortunate lady by a jealousy which I now feel to have 
been alike paltry and unworthy ; and such is my regret, that I could 
find in my heart to retract my opposition to Count Bobert's under- 
taking this adventure." She looked at her husband with some 
anxiety, as one that had made an offer she woxdd not willingly see 
accepted, and did not recover her courage imtil he said, decidedly, 
'* Brenhilda, that may not be." 

*' And why, then, may not Brenhilda herself take the adventure," 
continued the Countess, *' since she can neither fear the charms of the 
Princess nor the terrors of the dragon 1" 

" Lady," said Agelastes, ** the Princess must be awakened by the 
kiss of love, and not by that of Mendship." 

'<A sufficient reason," said the Countess, smiling, ''why a lady 
may not wish her lord to go forth upon an adventure of which the 
conditions are so regulated." 

''Noble minstrel, or herald, or by whatever name this country 
calls you," said Count Bobert, "accept a small remuneration for an 
hour pleasantly spent, though spent, unhappily, in vain. I should 
make some apology for the meanness of my offering, but French 
knights, you may have occasion to know, are more full of fame than 
of wealth." 

" Not for that, noble sir," replied Agelastes, " would I refuse your 
munificence ; a besant from your worthy hand, or that of your noble- 
minded lady, were centupled in its value by the eminence of the 
persons from whom it came. I would hang it round my neck by a 
string of pearls, and when I came into the presence of knights and of 
ladies, I would proclaim that this addition to my achievement of 
armorial distinction was bestowed by the renowned Count Bobert of 
Paris and his unequalled lady." The Knight and the Coantess 
looked on each other, and the lady, taking from her finger a ring of 
pure gold, prayed the old man to accept of it, as a mark of her esteem 
and her husband's. '* With one other condition," said the philosopher^ 
^ which I trust you will not find altogether unsatisfactory. I have, 
on the way to the city by the most pleasant road, a small kiosk, or 
hermitage, where I sometimes receive my friends, who, I venture to 
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taj, are among the most retipectable penonages of this empire. Two 
or three of these will probably honour my rendenee to-day, and par- 
take of the proTiaion it affords. Oonld I add to these the company 
of the noble Count and Countess of Parisi I should deem my poor 
habitation honoured for STer." 

" How say yon, my noble wife 1" said the Count. ** The company 
of a minstrel befits the highest birth, honours the highest rank, and 
adds to the greatest achieyements ; and the invitation does us too 
much credit to be rejected." 

''It glows somewhat late," said the Countess; ''but we came not 
here to shun a sinking sun or a darkening sky, and I feel it my duty, 
as well as my satisfaction, to place at the command of the good father 
every pleasure which it is in my power to offer to him, for having 
been the means of your neglecting his advice." 

** The path is so short," said Agelastes, " that we had better keep 
our present mode of travelling, if the lady should not want the assist- 
ance of horses." 

*'No horses on my account," said the Lady Brenhilda. ''My 
waiting-woman, Agatha, has what neeessaries I may require; and, 
for the rest, no knight ever travelled so Uttle embarrassed with 
baggage as my husband." 

Agelastes, therefore, led the way through the deepening wood, 
which was freshened by the cooler breath of evening, and his guests 
accompanied him. 



CHAPTER XL 

Without, a rain, broken, tangled, cumbrous, 
Within, it was a little paradise, 
Where taste had made her dwelUng. Statuary, 
First-born of human art, moulded her images. 
And bade men mark and worship. 

Anonffmoua. 

Thb Count of Paris and his lady attended the old man, whose 
advanced age, his excellence in the use of the French language, 
which he spoke to admiration— -above all, his skill in applying it to 
poetical and romantic subjects, which was essential to what was then 
termed history and belles lettres— drew &om the noble hearers a 
degree of applause, which, as Agelastes had seldom been vain enough 
to consider as his due, so, on the part of the Knight of Paris and his 
lady, had it been but rarely conferred. 
They had walked for some time by a path which sometimes seemed 
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to hide itself among the woods that came down to the shore of the 
PropontiSy sometimes emerged from concealment, and skirted the 
open margin of the strait, while, at every tarn, it seemed gnided 
by the desire to select a choice and contrast of beanty. Variety of 
scenes and manners enlivened, from their novelty, the landscape to 
the pilgrims. By the sea-shore, nymphs were seen dancing, and 
shepherds piping, or beating the tambourine to their steps, as repre- 
sented in some groups of ancient statuary. The very faces had a 
singular resemblance to the antique. If old, their long robes, their 
attitudes, and magnificent heads presented the ideas which distinguish 
prophets and saints ; while, on the other hand, the features of the 
young recalled the expressive countenances of the heroes of antiquity, 
and the charms of those lovely females by whom their deeds were 
inspired. 

But the race of the Greeks was no longer to be seen, even in its 
native country, unmixed, or in absolute purity; on the contrary, 
they saw groups of persons with features which argued a different 
descent. 

In a retiring bosom of the shore, which was traversed by the path, 
the rocks, receding from the beach, rounded off a spacious portion of 
level sand, and, in some degree, enclosed it. A party of heathen 
Scythians, whom they beheld, presented the deformed features of the 
demons they were said to worship — ^flat noses with expanded nostrils, 
which seemed to admit the sight to their very brain ; faces which 
extended rather in breadth than length, with strange unintelleo- 
tual eyes placed in the extremity; figures short and dwarfish, yet 
garnished with legs and arms of astonishing sinewy strength, dispro- 
portioned to their bodies. As the travellers passed, the savages held 
a species of tournament as the Count termed it In this they exercised 
themselves by darting at each other long reeds, or canes, balanced for 
the purpose, which, in this rude sport, they threw with such force as 
not unfrequently to strike each other from their steeds, and otherwise 
to cause serious damage. Some of the combatants being, for the time, 
out of the play, devoured with greedy looks the beauty of the 
Countess, and eyed her in such a manner, that she said to Count 
Bobert — *' I have never known fear, my husband, nor is it for me to 
acknowledge it now; but if disgust be an ingredient of it, these mis- 
formed brutes are qualified to inspire it" 

'^What, ho, Sir Knight!'' exclaimed one of the infidels, *'your 
wife, or your lady love, has committed a fault against the privileges 
of the Imperial Scythians, and not small will be the penalty she has 
incurred. Tou may go your way as last as you will out of this place, 
whiph is, for the present, our hippodrome, or atmeidan, call it which 
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yon will, as you prize the Boman or the Saracen language ; but for 
yonr wife, if the sacrament has united you, believe my word, that she 
parts not so soon or so easy.'' 

** Scoundrel heathen," said the Christian Knight, " dost thou hold 
that language to a Peer of France 1" 

Agelastes here interposed, and using the sounding language of a 
Grecian courtier, reminded the Scythians (mercenary soldiers, as 
they seemed, of the empire) that all violence against the European 
pilgrims was, by the Imperial orders, strictly prohibited under pain 
of death. 

" I know better," said the exulting savage, shaking one or two 
javelins with broad steel heads, and wings of the eagle's feather, 
which last were dabbled in blood. " Ask the wings of my javelin," 
he said, "in whose heart's blood these feathers have been dyed. 
They shall reply to you, th|it if Alexius Comnenus be the friend of 
the European pilgrims, it is only while he looks upon them ; and we 
are too exemplary soldiers to serve our Emperor otherwise than he 
wishes to be served." 

'* Peace, Toxartis," said the philosopher, "thou beliest thine 
Emperor." 

" Peace thou !" said Toxartis, " or I will do a deed that misbecomes 
a soldier, and rid the world of a prating old man." 

So saying, he put forth his hand to take hold of the Countess's veil 
With the readiness which frequent use had given to the warlike lady, 
she withdrew herself from the heathen's grasp, and, with her tren- 
chant sword, dealt him so sufficient a blow, that Toxartis lay lifeless 
on the plain. The Count leaped on the fallen leader's steed, and 
crying his war-cry, "Son of Charlemagne, to the rescue!" he rode 
amid the rout of heathen cavaliers with a battle-axe, which he 
found at the saddle-bow of the deceased chieftain, and wielding it 
with remorseless dexterity, he soon slew or wonnded| or compelled to 
flight, the objects of his resentment ; nor was there any of them who 
abode an instant to support the boast which they had made. 

" The despicable churls !" said the Countess to Agelastes ; " it irks 
me that a drop of such coward blood should stain the hands of a 
noble knight They call their exercise a tournament, although in 
their whole exertions every blow is aimed behind the back, and not 
one has the courage to throw his windlestraw while he perceives that 
of another pointed against himself." 

" Such is their custom," said Agelastes ; " not^ perhaps, so much 

from cowardice as from habit, in exercising before his Imperial 

Majesty. I have seen that Toxartis literally turn his back upon the 

V when he bent his bow in full career, and when in the act of 
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galloping the fiftrtbest from his object, he pierced it through the very 
centre with a broad arrow." 

''A force of such soldiers/' said Count Robert, who had now 
rejoined his friends, '* could not, methinks, be very formidable, where 
there was but an ounce of genuine courage in the assailants." 

^* Meantime, let us pass on to my kiosk," said Agelastes, '* lest the 
fugitives find friends to encourage them in thoughts of revenge." 

''Such friends," said Count Bobert, *' methinks, the insolent 
heathens ought not to find in any land which calls itself Christian ; 
and if I survive the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre, I shall make it 
my first business to enquire by what right your Emperor retains in 
his service a band of Pajrnim and unmannerly cut-throats, who dare 
offer injury upon the highway, which ought to be sacred to the peace 
of God and the king, and to noble ladies and inoffensive pilgrims. 
It is one of a list of many questions which, my vow accomplished, I 
will not fail to put to him ; ay, and expecting an answer, as they say, 
prompt and categorical." 

** Tou shall gain no answer from me though," said Agelastes to 
himself. '*Tour demands. Sir Knight, are over peremptory, and 
imposed under too rigid conditions, to be replied to by those who 
can evade them." 

He changed the conversation, accordingly, with easy dexterity; 
and they had not proceeded much farther before they reached a spot, 
the natural beauties of which called forth the admiration of his 
foreign companions. A copious brook, gushing out of the woodland, 
descended to the sea with no small noise and tumult ; and, as if dis- 
daining a quieter course, which it might have gained by a little 
circuit to the right, it took the readiest road to the ocean, plunging 
over the face of a lofty and barren precipice which overhung the 
sea-shore, and from thence led its little tribute, with as much noise 
as if it had the stream of a full river to boast of, to the waters of the 
Hellespont 

The rock, we have said, was bare, unless in so far as it was clothed 
with the foaming waters of the cataract ; but the banks on each side 
were covered with plane-trees, walnut-trees, cypresses, and other 
kinds of large timber proper to the East The fall of water, always 
agreeable in a warm climate, and generally produced by artificial 
means, was here natural, and had been chosen, something like the 
Sibyl's temple at Tivoli, for the seat of a goddess to whom the 
invention of Polytheism had assigned a sovereignty over the depart- 
ment around. The shrine was small and circular, like many of the 
lesser temples of the rustic deities, and enclosed by the wall of an 
outer court After its desecration, it had probably been converted 
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into a luxariooB Bommer letreat bj A^lastes, or some Epicaxeaa 
philosopher. Ab the building, itaelf of a lights airy, and fantastic 
chasactery was dimly teen through the branchee and foliage on the 
edge of the roek, eo the mode by which it was aceeadble was not at 
first apparent amongst the mist of the cascade. A pathway, a good 
deal hidden by yegetation, ascended by a gentle accUvity, and, 
prolonged by the architect by means of a few broad and easy 
marble stepi^ making part of the original approach^ conducted the 
passenger to a small, bat ezqoisitely lovely velYet lawn, in front of 
the turret or temple we have described, the back part of which 
building oyerhong the catsxact 



CHAPTEK XII. 

The pasties met The wily, wordy Greek, 
Weighing each word, and canyasaing each syllable; 
Erading, aigoing; eqniyocating. 
And the stem Frank came with hia two-hand sword, 
Watching to see which way the balance aways, 
That he may throw it in, and turn the scales. 

PcUesUne. 

At a signal made by Agelastea^ the door of this romantic retreat was 
opened by Diogenes, the negro slaTe, to whom our readers have been 
already introduced; nor did it escape the wily old man, that the 
CSonnt and his lady testified some wonder at his form and lineament^ 
being the first African perhaps whom they had ever seen so closely. 
The philosopher lost not the opportunity of making an impression 
on their minds by a display of the superiority of his knowled^ 

^This poor being,'' he observed, ''is of the race of Ham, the 
nndutiful son of Noah ; for his transgressions against his parent^ he 
was banished to the sands of Africa, and was condemned to be the 
father of a race doomed to be the vUves of the issue of his more 
dutiful brethren." 

The knight and his lady gazed on the wonderful appearance before 
them, and did not^ it may be believed, think of doubting the infor* 
mation, which was so much of a piece with their prejudices, while 
their opinion of their host was greatly augmented by the anppoeed 
extent of his knowledge. 

^It gives pleasure to a man of homanity,'' ocmtinaed Agftlastei^ 
"when, in old age or sidmesi^ we nmst employ the services of 
others, which is at other times scarce lawful, to choose his assistants 
out of a race of beings, hewers of wood and drawen of water— fiom 
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their birth apwuds destined to slavery; and to whom, therefore, 
by employing them as slaves^ we render no injury, but oarry into 
efifecty in a slight degree, the intentions of the Great Being who 
made us all.'' 

^'Are thexe many of a race," said the Countess, ''so singularly 
unhappy in their destination t I have hitherto thought the stories 
of blaek men as idle as those which minstrels tell of furies and 
ghosts." 

''Do not believe so," said the philosopher; " the race is numerous 
as the sands of the sea, neither are they altogether unhappy in dis- 
charging the duties which their fate has allotted them. Those who 
are of worse character suffer even in this life the penance due to 
their guilt ; they become the slaves of the cruel and tyrannical, are 
beaten, starved, and mutilated. To those whose moral characters 
are better, better masters are provided, who share with their slaves, 
aa with their children, food and raiment, and the other good things 
which they themselves enjoy. To some. Heaven allots the favour of 
kings and of conquerors^ and to a few, but those the chief favourites 
of the species, hath been assigned a place in the mansions of 
philosophy, where, by availing themselves of the lights which their 
masters can afford, they gain a prospect into that world which is the 
residence of true happiness." 

" Methinks I understand yon," replied the Countess, " and if so, 
I ought rather to envy our sable friend here than to pity him, for 
having been allotted in the partition of his kind to the possession of 
his present master, from whom, doubtless, he has acquired the 
desirable knowledge which you mention." 

" He learns, at least," said Agelastes, modestly, " what I can teach, 
and, above all, to be contented with his situation. Diogenes, my 
good child," said he, changing his address to the slave, " thou seest I 
have company. What does the poor hermit's larder afford, with 
which he may regale his honoured guests )" 

Hitherto they had advanced no farther than a sort of outer room, 
or hall of entrance, fitted up with no more expense than might have 
suited one who desired at some outlay, and more taste, to avail 
himself of the ancient building for a sequestered and private retire- 
ment. The chairs and couches were covered with eastern wove 
mats, and were of the simplest and most primitive form. But on 
touching a spring, an interior apartment was displayed, which had 
oonsidetable pretension to splendour and magnificence. 

The fnmiture and hangings of this apartment were of straw- 
coloured silk, wrought on the looms of Persia, and crossed with 
embroidery, which produced a rich, yet simple effect The ceiling 
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was oaryed in arabesque, and the four comers of the apartment were 
formed into recesses for statuary, which had been produced in a 
better age of the art than that which existed at the period of our 
story. In one nook, a shepherd seemed to withdraw himself, as if 
ashamed to produce his scantily-covered person, while he was willing 
to afford the audience the music of the reed which he held in his 
hand. Three damsels, resembling the Graces in the beautiful pro- 
portions of their limbs, and the slender clothing which they wore^ 
lurked in different attitudes, each in her own niche, and seemed but 
to await the first sound of the music, to bound forth from thence and 
join in the frolic dance. The subject was beautiful, yet somewhat 
light, to ornament the study of such a sage as Agelastes represented 
himself to be. 

He seemed to be sensible that this might attract observation. 
''These figures," he said, '^ executed at the period of the highest 
excellence of Qrecian art, were considered of old as the choral nymphs 
assembled to adore the goddess of the place, waiting but the music to 
join in the worship of the temple. And, in truth, the wisest may be 
interested in seeing how near to animation the genius of these 
wonderful men could bring the inflexible marble. Allow but for the 
absence of the divine afflatus, or breath of animation, and an 
unenlightened heathen might suppose the miracle of Prometheus was 
about to be realised. But we," said he, looking upwards, *'are 
taught to form a better judgment between what man can do and the 
productions of the Deity." 

Some subjects of natural history were painted on the walls, and 
the philosopher fixed the attention of his guests upon the half- 
reasoning elephant, of which he mentioned several anecdotes, which 
they listened to with great eagerness. 

A distant strain was here heard, as if of music in the woodsy 
penetrating by fits through the hoarse roar of the cascade, which, aa 
it sunk immediately below the windows, filled the apartment with 
its deep voice. 

'* Apparentiy," said Agelastes, ''the friends whom I expected are 
approaching, and bring with them the means of enchanting another 
sense. It is well they do so, since wisdom tells us that we best 
honour the Deity by enjoying the gifts He has provided us." 

These words called the attention of the philosopher's Frankish 
guests to the preparations exhibited in this tasteful saloon. These 
were made for an entertainment in the manner of the ancient Romans, 
and couches, which were laid beside a table ready decked, announced 
that the male guests, at least, were to assist at the banquet in the 
usual recumbent posture of the ancients ; while seats^ placed among 
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the coaches, seemed to say that females were expected, who would 
observe the Grecian customs, in eating seated. The preparations for 
good cheer were such as, though limited in extent, could scarce be 
excelled in quality, either by the splendid dishes which decked 
Trimalchio's banquet of former days, or the lighter delicacies of 
Grecian cookery, or the succulent and highly-spiced messes indulged 
in by the nations of the East, to whichever they happened to give 
the preference ; and it was with an air of some vanity that Agehistes 
asked his guests to share a poor pilgrim's meal. 

''We care little for dainties," said the Count; ''nor does our 
present course of life as pilgrims, bound by a vow, allow us much 
choice on such subjects. Whatever ia food for soldiers, suffices the 
Countess and myself; for, with our will, we would at every hour be 
ready for battle, and the less time we use in preparing for the field, 
it is even so much the better. Sit then, Brenhilda, since the good 
man will have it so, and let us lose no time in refreshment, lest we 
waste that which should be otherwise employed." 

" A moment's forgiveness," said Agelastes, " until the arrival of my 
other Mends, whose music you may now hear is dose at hand, and 
who will not long, I may safely promise, divide you from your 
meal." 

" For that," said the Count, " there is no haste ; and since you seem 
to account it a part of civil manners, Brenhilda and I can with ease 
postpone our repast, unless you permit us, what I own would be more 
pleasing, to take a morsel of bread and a cup of water presently ; and 
thus refreshed, to leave the space clear for your more curious and 
more familiar guests." 

"The saints above forbid!" said Agelastes; "guests so honoured 
never before pressed these cushions, nor could do so if the sacred 
family of the imperial Alexius himself even now stood at the gate." 

He had hardly uttered these words when the full-blown peal of a 
trumpet, louder in a tenfold degree than the strains of music they had 
before heard, was now sounded in the front of the temple, piercing 
through the murmur of the waterfetll as a Damascus blade penetrates 
the armour, and assailing the ears of the hearers as the sword pierces 
the flesh of him who wears the harness. 

" You seem surprised or alarmed, father," said Count Bobert " Is 
there danger near, and do you distrust our protection 1" 

"No," said Agelastes, "that would give me confidence in any 
extremity ; but these sounds excite awe, not fear. They tell me that 
some of the imperial family are about to be my guests. Yet fear 
nothing, my noble friends— they, whose look is life, are ready to 
shower their fiivours with prof^on upon strangers so worthy of 
L 
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hoDonr u thej will lee here. Meantime, my brow moet toaek m; 
threthold, in order Aaly to welcome tliem.' So nfiDg, he hnnied 
to the outer door of the building. 

" Each land has its ciutomB," aaid tlie Coant, as he followed hii 
hoet, with his wile hanging on his arm ; " hot, Brenhilda, m the; 
are eo Tarions, it is little wonder that they appear nnseemlj to eaeh 
other. Here, however, in deference to my entertainer, I stoop my 
crest in the manner which, eeems to be required." So eajing, he 
followed Agelastes into the anteroom, where a new scene awaited 



CHAPTEE XIIL 

AoKUSTES gained his threshold before Connt Robert of Paris and 
his ladf. He had, therefore, time to make his prostrations before a 
hnge animal, then nnknown to the western world, but now nniversally 
diBtingnished aa the elephant. On its back was a pavilion or palan- 



qnin, within which were enclosed the angnat petaima id tbe Emi»Ms 
Irene and her danghter, Anna Comnena. Nieephoms Biiennins 
attended the Princesses in the command of a gallant bodj of light 
horse, whosa splendid armonr would have given more pleasoie to the 
cnuader if it had poseeesed leas an air of nselen wealth and 
effeminate magnificence. Bnt the effect which it prodoeed in its 
appearance waa as brilliant as eonld well be concdved. The offieors 
alone of this eorpi de gardt fallowed Nicephorns to the platfbnn, 
prostrated ^emaelves while the ladies of the Imperial honse 
descended, and roae ap again onder a cloud of wanng plnmea and 
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flashing lances^ when they stood secure upon the platform in front of 
the building. Here the somewhat aged, but commanding form of 
the Empress, and the still juvenile beauties of the fair historian, 
were seen to great advantage. In the front of a deep background of 
epears and waving crests stood the sounder of the sacred trumpet, 
conspicuous by his size and the richness of his apparel ; he kept his 
post on a rock above the stone staircase, and, by an occasional note 
of his instrument, intimated to the squadrons beneath that they 
should stay their progress, and attend the motions of the Empress 
and the wife of the Ceesar. 

The fair form of the Countess Brenhilda, and the fantastic appear- 
ance of her half-masculine garb, attracted the attention of the ladies 
of Alexius' family, but was too extraordinary to command their 
admiration. Agelastes became sensible there was a necessity that he 
should introduce his guests to each other, if he desired they should 
meet on satisfactory terms. ^May I speak," he said, ''and live? 
The armed strangers whom you find now with me are worthy com- 
panions of those myriads, whom zeal for the suffering inhabitants of 
Palestine has brought from the western extremity of Europe, at once 
to enjoy the countenance of Alexius Comnenus, and to aid him, 
since it pleases him to accept their assistance, in expelling the 
Paynims from the bounds of the sacred empire, and garrison those 
regions in their stead, as vassals of his Imperial Majesty." 

''We are pleased,^ said the Empress, " worthy Agelastes, that you 
should be kind to those who are disposed to be so reverent to the 
Emperor. And we are rather disposed to talk with them ourselves, 
that our daughter (whom Apollo hath gifted with the choice talent 
of recording what she sees) may become acquainted with one of those 
femlile warriors of the West, of whom we have heard so much by 
common fame, and yet know so little with certainty." 

'' Madam," said the Count, " I can but rudely express to you what 
I have to find fault with in the explanation which this old man hath 
given of our purpose in coming hither. Certain it is, we neither owe 
Alexius fealty, nor had we the purpose of paying him any, when we 
took the vow upon ourselves which brought us against Asia. We 
came because we understood that the Holy Land had been torn from 
the Greek Emperor by the Pagans, Saracens, Turks, and other infidels, 
from whom yre are come to win it back. The wisest and most prudent 
among us have judged it necessary to acknowledge the Emperor's 
authority, since there was no such safe way of passing to the die* 
charge of our vow as that of acknowledging fealty to him, as the best 
mode of preventing quarrels among Christian States. We, though 
independent of any earthly king, do not pretend to be greater men 
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than they, and therefoze have condescended to pay the Hune 
homage." 

The Empress colonied several times with indignation in the coarse 
of this speech, which, in more passages than one, was at variance with 
those imperial maxims of the Grecian court, which held its dignity 
so high, and pkinly intimated a tone of opinion which was depre- 
dating to the Emperor^s power. But the Empress Irene had received 
instructions from her imperial spouse to heware how she gave, or 
even took, any ground of quarrel with the crusaders, who, though 
coming in the appearance of subjects, were, nevertheless, too punc^ 
tilious and ready to take fire, to render them safe discussers of delicate 
differences. She made a graceful reverence accordingly, as if she had 
scarce understood what the Count of Paris had explained so bluntly. 

At this moment the appearance of the principal persons on either 
hand attracted, in a wonderful d^^ree, the attention of the other 
party, and there seemed to exist among them a general desire of 
further acquaintance, and, at the same time, a manifest difficulty in 
expressing such a wish. 

Agelastes — to begin with the master of the house — ^had xisen from 
the ground indeed, but without venturing to assume an upright 
posture ; he remained before the Imperial ladies with his body and 
head still bent, his hand interposed between his eyes and their faces, 
like a man that would shade his eyesight from the level sun, and 
awaited in silence the commands of those to whom he seemed to think 
it disrespectful to propose the slightest action, save by testifying in 
general that his house and his slaves were at their unlimited com- 
mand. The Countess of Paris, on the other hand, and her warlike 
husband, were the peculiar objects of curiosity to Irene, and her 
accomplished daughter, Anna Comnena; and it occurred to both 
these Imperial ladies that they had never seen finer specimens of 
human strength and beauty; but, by a natural instinct, they preferred 
the manly bearing of the husband to that of the wife, which seemed 
to her own sex rather too haughty and too masculine to be altogether 
pleasing. 

Count Bobert and his lady had also their own object of attention 
in the newly-airived group, and, to speak truth, it was nothing else 
than the peculiarities of the monstrous animal which they now saw, 
for the first time, employed as a beast of burden in the service of the 
fEur Irene and her daughter. The dignity and splendour of the elder 
Princess, the grace and vivacity of the younger, were alike lost in 
Brenhilda's earnest enquiries into the history of the elephant, and 
the use which it made of its trunk, tusks, and huge ears upon different 
occasions. 
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Another person, who took a leas direct opportunity to gaze on 
Brenhilda with a deep degree of interest, was the CsBsar, Nicephoros. 
This Prince kept his eye as steadily upon the Frankish Countess as 
he could well do, without attracting the attention, and exciting 
perhaps the suspicions, of his wife and mother-in-law ; he therefore 
endeavoured to restore speech to an interview which would have 
been awkward without it. '< It is possible/' he said, "beautiful 
Countess, that this being your first visit to the Queen of the World, 
you have never hitherto seen the singularly curious animal called the 
elephant" 

'* Pardon me," said the Countess, "I have been treated by this 
learned gentleman to a sight and some account of that wonderful 
creature." 

By all who heard this observation, the Lady Brenhilda was sup- 
posed to have made a satirical thrust at the philosopher himself, who, 
in the imperial court, usually went by the name of the Elephant. 

" No one could describe the beast more accurately than Agelastes," 
said the Princess, with a smile of intelligence, which went round her 
attendants." 

*' He knows its docility, its sensibility, and its fidelity,*^ said the 
philosopher in a subdued tone. 

** True, good Agelastes," said the Princess ; " we should not criti- 
cise the animal which kneels to take us up. Come, lady of a foreign 
land," she continued, turning to the Frank Count, and especially 
his Countess — ** and you her gallant lord 1 When you return to your 
native country, you shall say you have seen the Imperial family 
partake of their food, and in so far acknowledge themselves to be of 
the same clay with other mortals, sharing their poorest wants, and 
relieving them in the same manner." 

"That, gentle lady, I can well believe," said Count Bobert; ''my 
curiosity would be more indulged by seeing this strange animal at 
his food." 

" You will see the elephant more conveniently at his mess within 
doors," answered the Princess, looking at Agelastes. 

" Lady," said Brenhilda, *'I would not willingly refuse an invitation 
given in courtesy, but the sun has waxed low unnoticed, and we must 
return to the city." 

'<Be not afraid," said the fair historian; ''you shall have the 
advantage of our Imperial escort to protect you in your return." 

" Fear I — afraid ? — escort 1 — ^protect ? These are words I know not. 
Know, lady, that my husband, the noble Count of Paris, is my 
sufficient escort; and even were he not with me, Brenhilda de 
Aspnunonte fears nothing, and can defend herself." 
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''Fair daughter,'' nid Agelaafco^ ''if I may be permitted to speak, 
you miatake the giacioiia intantiooa of the PrinGefla, who expresBea 
hezaelf aa to a lady of her own land. What she deairea ia to leam 
firom yon aome of the moat marked habita and nuumera of the 
Franka, of which you are ao beantifal an example ; and in return for 
anch information the illnatriona Princeaa would be glad to procure 
your entrance to thoae apacioua collectiona^ where animala ^m all 
comera of the habitable world have been aaaembled at the command 
of our Emperor Aleiina, aa if to aatiafy the wiadom of thoae sages to 
whom all creation is known, from the deer ao small in aize that it is 
exoeeded by an ordinary rat, to that huge and aingular inhabitant of 
Africa that can browae on the topa of treea that are forty feet high, 
while the length of ita hind lega doea not exceed the half of that 
wondroua height." 

'*It ia enough," aaid the Counteaa, with aome eagemesa; but 
Agelaatea had got a point of diacuaaion after hia own mind. 

"There ia alao," he aaid, "that huge lizard, which, reaembling in 
ahape the hazmleaa inhabitant of the moora of other countriea, is in 
Egypt a monster thirty feet in length, clothed in impenetrable scales^ 
and moaning over hia prey when he catches it^ with the hope and 
purpose of drawing others within hia danger, by mimicking the 
lamentationa of humanity." 

" Say no more, father I " exclaimed the lady, " My Bobert, we will 
go— will we not, where auch objects are to be seen ?" 

" There ia alao," said Agelaatea^ who aaw that he would gain hia 
point by addressing himself to the curiosity of the atrangersy "the 
huge animal, wearing on ita back an inyulnerable Teatment, having 
on ita nose a horn, and sometimes two, the folds of whose hide are 
of the most immense thickness, and which never knight waa able to 
wound." 

" We will go, Bobert — ^will we not V reiterated the CSounteaal 

" Ay," replied the County "and teach these Easterns how to judge 
of a knight^s aword, by a single blow of my trusty Tranchefer." 

"And who knows," aaid Brenhilda, "aince this ia a land of 
enchantment, but what aome person, who is languishing in a foreign 
shape, may have their enchantment unexpectedly dissolved by a 
stroke of the good weapon f " 

"Say no more, father 1" exclaimed the Count "We will attend 
thia Princess, since such she ia, were her whole eacort bent to oppoae 
our passage, instead of being by her command to be our guard. For 
know, all who hear me, thua much of the nature of the Franks, that 
when yon tell ua of danger and dif&cultieB^ you give us the aame 
to travel the road where they lie, aa other men have in 
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seeking either pleasure or profit in the paths in which such are 
to be found.'' 

As the Count pronounced these words he struck his hand upon 
his Tranchefiery as an illustration of the manner in which he purposed 
upon occasion to make good his way. The courtly circle startled 
somewhat at the clash of steel, and the fiery look of the chivalrous 
Oount Robert The Empress indulged her alarm by retreating into 
the inner apartment of the pavilion. 

With a grace, which was rarely deigned to any but those in close 
alliance with the Imperial family, Anna Coranena took the arm of 
the noble Count ^* I see," she said, " that the Imperial Mother has 
honoured the house of the learned Agelastes by leading the way ; 
therefore, to teach you Grecian breeding must fall to my share/' 
Saying this, she conducted him to the inner apartment 

*' Fear not for your wife," she said, as she noticed the Frank look 
round ; ** our husband, like ourselves, has pleasure in showing 
attention to the stranger, and will lead the Countess to our board. 
It is not the custom of the Imperial fiimily to eat in company with 
strangers; but we thank Heaven for having instructed us in that 
civility which can know no degradation in dispensing with ordinary 
rules to do honour to strangers of such merit as yours. I 
know it will be my mothei^s request that you will take your places 
without ceremony; and also, although the grace be somewhat 
particular, I am sure that it will have my Imperial father's 
approbation." 

" Be it as your ladyship lists," said Count Bobert " There are 
few men to whom I would yield place at the board, if they had not 
gone before me in the battle-field. To a lady, especially so fair a 
one, I willingly yield my place, and bend my knee, whenever I have 
the good hap to meet her." 

The Princess Anna, instead of feeling herself awkward in the 
discharge of the extraordinary, and, as she might have thought it^ 
degiading office of ushering a barbaxian chief to the banquet, felt, 
on the contrary, flattered at having bent to her purpose a heart 
BO obstinate as that of Count Bobert, and elated, perhaps, with 
a certain degree of satiafied pride while under his momentary 
protection. 

The Empress Irene had already seated herself at the head of the 
table. She looked with some astonishment, when her daughter and 
son-in-law, taking their seats at her right and left hand, invited the 
Count and Countess of Paris, the former to recline, the latter to sit 
at the board, in the places next to themselves ; but she had received 
the strictest orders horn her husband to be deferential in every 
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rapeefc to the itiaiigen^ and did not think it rights thaefoRy to 
interpote any cenmoniooB leniplH. 

The OoanteM took her Mtt^ as indicated, beride the CSasaar; and 
the County instead of leelining in the mode of the Qiedan men, alio 
seated himnelf in the European fiuhion hy the prinoeas. 

** I will not lie prostiate^" odd he, langhing, ^ except in consider- 
ation of a blow weightjr enongh to compel me to do so ; nor then 
either, if I am able to start up and letom it* 

The service of the table then began, and, to say tnith, it appeared 
to be an important part of the bnsinesB of the daj. The officers who 
attended to perform their several duties of deckers of the table, 
sewers of the banquet, removers and tasters to the Imperial frmilj, 
thronged into the banqueting room, and seemed to vie with eadi 
other in calling upon Agelastes lor spices, condiment!^ sancee^ and 
wines of various kinds^ the variety and multiplicity of their demands 
being appaientl j devised, ex pnpontOf ioi stirring the patience of the 
philosopher. But Agelastee^ who had anticipated most of their 
requests, however unusual, supplied them completely, or in the 
greatest part, by the ready agency of his active slaye Diogenee^ to 
whom, at the same tame, he contriyed to tnmsfer all blame for the 
absence of such articles as he was unable to provide. 

** Be Homer my witnesi^ the accomplished Virgil, and the curious 
felicity of Horace, that^ trifling and unworthy as this banquet was^ 
my note of directions to this thrice-unhappy slave gaye the instruc- 
tions to procure every ingredient necessary to convey to each dish 
its proper gusta Ill-omened carrion that thou art, wherefore 
placedst thou the pickled cucumber so fiur apart from the boar's 
head t and why are these superb congers unprovided with a requinte 
quantity of fennel f The diyorce betwixt the shell-fish and the 
Ghian wine^ in a presence like this, is worthy of the divorce of thine 
own soul from thy body; or, to say the least, of a life-long 
residence in the Pistrinum." While thus the philosopher proceeded 
with threaten curses, and menaces against his slaye, the stranger 
might haye an opportunity of comparing the little torrent of lus 
domestic eloquence, which the manners of the times did not consider 
as ill-bred, with the louder and deeper share of adulation towards 
his guests. They mingled like the oil with the vinegar and pickles 
which Diogenes mixed for the sauce. Thus the Count and Oountess 
had an opportunity to estimate the happiness and the felicity 
reserved for those slayes, whom the omnipotent Jupiter, in the 
plenitude of compassion for their state^ and in guerdon of their 
good morale, had dedicated to the service of a philosopher. The 
share they themselves took in the banquet, was finished with a degree 
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of speed which gave mrprise not only to their host, bat also to the 
Imperial gnests. 

The Count helped himself carelessly out of a dish which stood near 
him, and partaking of a draught of wine, ¥dthoat enquiring whether 
it was of the vintage which the Greeks held it matter of conscience to 
mingle with that species of food, he declared himself satisfied ; nor 
could the obliging entreaties of his neighbour, Anna Comnena, 
induce him to partake of other messes represented as being either 
delicacies or curiosities. His spouse ate still more moderately of the 
food which seemed most simply cooked, and stood nearest her at the 
board, and partook of a cup of crystal water, which she slightly 
tinged with wine, at the pereeyering entreaty of the Casaar. They 
then relinquished the feirther business of the banquet, and, 
leaning back upon their seats, occupied themselves in watching 
the liberal credit done to the feast by the rest of the guests 
present 

A modem synod of gourmands would hardly have equalled the 
Imperial family of Greece seated at a philosophical banquet, whether 
in the critical knowledge displayed of the science of eating in all 
its branches, or in the practical cost and patience with which they 
exercised it ; the ladies, indeed, did not eat much of any one dish, 
but they tasted of almost all that were presented to them, and their 
name was Legion. Tet, after a short time, in Homeric phrase, the 
rage of thirst and hunger was assuaged, or, more probably, the 
Princess Anna Comnena was tired of being an object of some 
inattention to the guest who sat next her, and who, joining his high 
military character to his very handsome presence, was a person by 
whom few ladies would willingly be neglected. There is no new 
guise, says our father Chaucer, but what resembles an old one ; and 
the address of Anna Comnena to the Frankish Count might resemble 
that of a modem lady of fashion, in her attempts to engage in con- 
versation the exquMitBf who sits by her side in an apparently absent 
fit ''We have piped unto you," said the Princess^ ''and you have 
not danced ! We have sung to you the jovial chorus of Evoe, evoe, 
and you will neither worship Comus nor Bacchus ! Are we then to 
judge you a follower of the Muses, in whose service, as well as in 
that of Phoebus, we ourselves pretend to be enlisted V 

"Fair lady," replied the Frank, "be not offended at my stating 
once for all, in plain terms, that I am a Christian man, spitting at, 
and bidding defiance to, Apollo, Bacchus, Comus, and all other 
heathen deities whatsoever." 

" 1 crael interpretation of my unwary words I'' said the Princess ; 
** I did but mention the gods of music, poetry, and eloquencCi wor- 
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•hipped by our divine philoaophers, and whose names are still used 
to dlBtingaish the arts and sciences oyer which thej presided— and 
the Oonnt interprets it seriously into a breach of the second com- 
mandment I Oar Lady preserve me, we must take care how we 
speak, when our words are so sharply interpreted." 

The Count laughed as the Princess spoke. '' I had no offensive 
meaning, madam/' he said, "nor would I wish to interpret your 
words otherwise than as being most innocent and praiseworthy. I 
shall suppose that your speech contained all that was fair and blame- 
less. You are, I have understood, one of those who, like our worthy 
host, express in composition the history and feats of the warlike time 
in which you live, and give to the posterity which shall succeed us 
the knowledge of the brave deeds which have been achieyed in our 
day. I respect the task to which you have dedicated yourself and 
know not how a lady could lay after-ages under an obligation to her 
in the same degree, unless, like my wife, Brenhilda, she were herself 
to be the actress of deeds which she recorded. And, by the way, 
she now looks towards her neighbour at the table as if she were 
about to rise and leave him ; her inclinations are towards Constan- 
tinople, and, with your ladyship's permission, I cannot allow her to 
go thither alone." 

'* That you shall neither of you do/' said Anna Comnena ; '' since 
we all go to the capital directly, and for the purpose of seeing those 
wonders of nature, of which numerous examples have been collected 
by the splendour of my Imperial father. If my husband seems to 
have given offence to the Countess, do not suppose that it was inten- 
tionally dealt to her ; on the contrary, you will find the good man, 
when you are better acquainted with him, to be one of those simple 
persons who manage so unhappily what they mean for civilities, that 
those to whom they are addressed receive them frequently in another 
sense." 

The Countess of Paris, however, refused again to sit down to the 
table from which she had risen, so that Agelastes and his Imperial 
guests saw themselves under the necessity either to permit the 
strangers to depart, which they seemed unwilling to do, or to detain 
them by force, to attempt which might not, perhaps, have been either 
safe or pleasant ; or, lastly, to have waived the etiquette of rank, and 
set out along with them, at the same time managing their dignity, 
so as to take the initiatory step, though the departure took place 
upon the motion of their wilful guests. Much tumult there was— 
bustling, disputing, and shouting — among the troops and officers who 
were thus moved from their repast, two hours at least sooner than 
had been experienced upon similar occasions in the memoiy of the 
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oldest among them. A different arrangement of the Imperial party 
likewise seemed to take place by mutual consent. 

Nicephorus Briennius ascended the seat upon the elephant, and 
remained there placed beside his august mother-in-law. Agelastesg 
on a sober-minded palfrey, which permitted him to prolong his philo- 
sophical harangues at his own pleasure, rode beside the Countess 
Brenhilda, whom he made the principal object of his oratory. The 
£Air historian, though she usually travelled in a litter, preferred upon 
this occasion a spirited horse, which enabled her to keep pace with 
Count Bobert of Paris, on whose imagination, if not his feelings, she 
seemed to have it in view to work a marked impression. The con- 
versation of the Empress with her son-in-law requires no special detail. 
It was a tissue of criticisms upon the manners and behaviour of the 
Franks, and a hearty wish that they might be soon transported from 
the realms of Greece, never more to return. Such was at least the 
tone of the Empress^ nor did the Caesar find it convenient to express 
any more tolerant opinion of the strangers. On the other hand, Age- 
lastes made a long circuit ere he ventured to approach the subject 
which he wished to introduce. He spoke of the menagerie of the 
Emperor as a most superb collection of natural history ; he extolled 
different persons at court for having encouraged Alexius Comnenus 
in this wise and philosophical amusement. But, finally, the praise 
of all others was abandoned that the philosopher might dwell upon 
that of Nicephorus Briennius, to whom the cabinet or collection of 
Constantinople was indebted, he said, for the principal treasures it 
contained. 

** 1 am glad it is so," said the haughty Countess, without lowering 
her voice or affecting any change of manner ; ** 1 am glad that he 
understands some things better worth understanding than whispering 
with stranger young women. Credit me, if he gives much license to 
his tongue among such women of my country as these stirring times 
may bring hither, some one or other of them will fling him into the 
cataract which dashes below.'' 

'* Pardon me, fair lady,** said Agelastes ; '' no female heart could 
meditate an action so atrocious against so fine a form as that of 
the CflBsar, Nicephorus Briennius.'' 

^ Put it not on that issue, father," said the offended Countess ; '*for,by 
my patroness Saint, our Lady of the Broken Lances, had it not been for 
regard to these two young ladies, who seemed to intend some respect 
to my husband and myself, that same Nicephorus should have been 
as perfectly a Lord of the Broken Bones as any 0»aar who has borne 
the title since the great Julius 1" 

The philosopher, upon this explicit information, began to entertain 
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Bome personal fear for himself, and hastened, by diverting the conver- 
sation, which he did with great dexterity, to the story of Hero and 
Leander, to put the affront received oat of the head of this nnscrapnlotu 
Amazon. 

Meantime, Count Robert of Paris was engrossed, as it may be 
termed, by the &ir Anna Comnena. She spoke on all subjects, on 
some better, doubtless, others worse, but on none did she suspect 
herself of any deficiency; while the good Count wished heartily 
within himself that his companion had been safely in bed with the 
enchanted Princess of Zulichium. She performed, right or wrong, 
the part of a panegyrist of the Normans, until at length the Count, 
tired of hearing her prate of she knew not exactly what, broke in as 
follows : — 

'* Lady," he said, ^ notwithstanding I and my followers are some- 
times so named, yet we are not Normans, who come hither as a 
numerous and separate body of pilgrims, under the command of their 
Duke Robert, a valiant, though extravagant, thoughtless, and weak 
man. I say nothing against the fame of these Normans. They 
conquered, in our fathers' days, a kingdom far stronger than their 
own, which men call England ; I see that you entertain some of the 
natives of which country in your pay, under the name of Varangians. 
Although defeated, as I said, by the Normans, they are, nevertheless, 
a brave race ; nor would we think ourselves much dishonoured by 
mixing in battle with them. Still we are the valiant Franks who 
had their dwelling on the eastern banks of the Rhine and of the 
Saale, who were converted to the Christian faith by the celebrated 
Clovis, and are sufficient, by our numbers and courage, to reconquer the 
Holy Land, should all Europe besides stand neutral in the contest.'' 

There are few things more painful to the vanity of a person like 
the Princess than being detected in an egregious error at the moment 
she is taking credit to herself for being peculiarly accurately 
informed. 

** A false slave, who knew not what he was saying, I suppose," said 
the Princess, ** imposed on me the belief that the Varangians were 
the natural enemies of the Normans. I see him marching there by 
the side of Achilles Tatius, the leader of his corps. Call him hither, 
you officers ! — ^Yonder tall man, I mean, with the battle-axe upon his 
shoulder." 

Hereward, distinguished by his post at the head of the squadron, 
was summoned from thence to the presence of the Princess, where he 
made his military obeisance with a cast of sternness in his aspect as 
his glance lighted upon the proud look of the Frenchman who rode 
beside Anna Comnena. 
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*'Dld I not understand thee, fellow/' said Anna Conmenay 'Uo 
haye infonned me, nearly a month ago, that the Normans and the 
Franks were the same people, and enemies to the race from which you 
spring?" 

'^The Normans are our mortal enemies, Lady," answered Here- 
ward, " by whom we were driven from our native land. The Franks 
are subjects of the same Lord-Paramount with the Normans, and 
therefore they neither love the Varangians nor are beloved by 
them." 

''Qood fellow,'' said the French Count, *'you do the Franks 
wrong, and ascribe to the Yaxangians, although not unnaturally, an 
undue degree of importance, when you suppose that a race which has 
ceased to exist as an independent nation for more than a generation, 
can be either an object of interest or resentment to such as we are." 

** I am no stranger," said the Varangian, " to the pride of your 
heart, or the precedence which you assume over those who have been 
less fortunate in war than yourselves. It is Qod who casteth down 
and who buildeth up, nor is there in the world a prospect to wliich 
the Varangians would look forward with more pleasure than that a 
hundred of their number should meet in a fair field, either with the 
oppressive Normans, or their modem compatriots, the vain French- 
men, and let Gbd be the judge which is most worthy of victory." 

*< Tou take an insolent advantage of the chance," said the Count of 
Paris, ''which gives you an unlooked-for opportunity to brave a 
nobleman." 

"It is my sorrow and shame," said the Varangian, "that that 
opportunity is not complete ; and that there is a chain around me 
which forbids me to say, Slay me, or I'll kill thee before we part 
from this spot!" 

"Why, thou foolish and hot-brained churl," replied the Count, 
"what right hast thou to the honour of dying by my blade ? Thou 
art mad, or hast drained the ale-cup so deeply that thou knowest not 
what thou thinkest or sayest«" 

" Thou liest 1" said the Varangian ; " though such a reproach be 
the utmost scandal of thy race." 

The Frenchman motioned his hand quicker than light to his 
sword, but instantly withdrew it, and said with dignity, "Thou 
canst not offend me." 

"But thou," said the exile, "hast offended me in a matter which 
can only be atoned by thy manhood." 

"Where and how V* answered the Count ; "although it is needless 
to ask the question, which thou canst not answer rationally." 

"Thou hast this day," answered the Varangian, "put a mortal 
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affront npon a great prmee, whom thy master calls his ally, and by 
whom thou hast been received with every rite of hospitality. Him 
thou hast affironted as one peasant at a merry-making wonld do 
shame to another, and this dishonoor thou hast done to him in the 
very face of his own diiefe and princes, and the nobles from every 
court of Europe.* 

^ It was thy master^s part to resent my condiicty' said the French- 
man, <'if in reality he so much felt it as an afl&ont." 

** But thaty^ said Hereward, ''did not consist with the manners of 
his country to do. Besides that, we trusty Varangians esteem our- 
selves bound by our oath as much to defend our Emperor, while the 
service lasts, on every inch of his honour as on every foot of his 
territory ; I therefore tell thee, Sir Ejiight, Sir Count, or whatever 
thou callest thyself, there is mortal quarrel between thee and the 
Varangian guard, ever and until thou hast fought it out in fedr and 
manly battle, body to body, with one of the said Imperial Varangians^ 
when duty and opportunity shall permit — and so God schaw the 
right!" 

As this passed in the French language, the meaning escaped the 
understancQng of such Imperialists as were within hearing at the 
time ; and the Princess, who waited with some astonishment till the 
Crusader and the Varangian had finished their conference, when it 
was over, said to him with interest, ** 1 trust you feel that poor man's 
situation to be too much at a distance from your own to admit of 
your meeting him in what is termed knightly battle V 

" On such a question," said the knight, ** 1 have but one answer 
to any lady who does not, like my Brenhilda, cover herself with a 
shield, and bear a Bwotd by her side, and the heart of a knight in 
her bosom.'' 

« And suppose for once," said the Princess Anna Comnena, '^that 
I possessed such titles to your confidence, what would your answer 
be to me 9" 

''There can be little reason for concealing it," said the Count. 
" The Varangian is a brave man, and a strong one ; it is contrary to 
my vow to shun his challenge, and perhaps I shall derogate from my 
rank by accepting it ; but the world is wide, and he is yet to be bom 
who has seen Bobert of Paris shun the face of mortal man. By 
means of some gallant officer among the Emperor's guards, this poor 
fellow, who nourishes so strange an ambition, shidl learn that he 
shall have his wish gratified." 

" And then )''— — said Anna Comnena. 

"Why, then," said the Count, "in the poor man's own langusge, 
Qod schaw the right I" 
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<' Whioh is to say/' said the Princess, *<that if my father has an 
officer of his guards honourable enough to forward so pious and 
reasonable a purpose, the Emperor must lose an ally, in whose faith 
he puts confidence, or a most trusty and faithful soldier of his personal 
guard, who has distinguished himself upon many occasions ?* 

*'I am happy to hear," said the Oount, ''that the man bears such 
a character. In truth, his ambition ought to haye some foundation. 
The more I think of it, the rather am I of opinion that there is 
something generous, rather than derogatory, in giving to the poor 
exile, whose thoughts are so high and noble, those priyileges of a 
man of rank, which some who were bom in such lofty station are too 
cowardly to avail themselves of. Yet despond not, noble Princess ; 
the challenge is not yet accepted of, and if it was, the issue is in the 
hand of God. As for me, whose toade is war, the sense that I have 
something so serious to transact with this resolute man, will keep me 
from other less honourable quarrels, in which a lack of occupation 
might be apt to involve me." 

The Princess made no further observation, being resolved, by 
private remonstrance to Achilles Tatius, to engage him to prevent a 
meeting which might be fatal to the one or the other of two brave 
men. The town now darkened before them, sparkling, at the same 
time, through its obscurity, by the many lights which illuminated 
the houses of the citizens. The royal cavalcade held their way to 
the Golden Gate, where the trusty centurion put his guard under 
arms to receive them. 

'' We must now break off, fair ladies," said the Count, as the party, 
having now dismounted, were standing together at the private gate 
of the Blaoquemal Palace, '' and find as we can the lodgings which 
we occupied last night.'' 

''Under your favour, no," said the Empress. "You must be 
content to take your supper and repose in quarters more fitting your 
rank ; and," added Irene, " with no worse quartermaster than one of 
the Imperial family who has been your travelling companion." 

This the Oount heard, with considerable inclination to accept the 
hospitality which was so readily offered. Although as devoted as a 
man could well be to the charms of his Brenhilda, the very idea 
never having entered his head of preferring another^s beauty to hers, 
yet, nevertheless, he had naturally felt himself flattered by the atten- 
tions of a woman of eminent beauty and very high rank ; and the 
praises with which the Princess had loaded him had not entirely 
fallen to the ground. He was no longer in the humour in which the 
morning had found him, disposed to outrage the feelings of the 
Emperor, and to insult his dignity; but, flattered by the adroit 
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agrcophancy which the old philosopher had learned from the Bchools, 
and the beautiful Princess had been gifted with hj nature, he 
assented to the Empress's proposal ; the more readily, perhaps, that 
the darkness did not permit him to see that there was distinctly a 
shade of displeasure on the brow of Brenhilda. Whatever the cause, 
she cared not to express it, and the married pair had just entered 
that labyrinth of paasages through which Hereward had formerly 
wandered, when a chamberlain, and a female attendant^ richly 
dressed, bent the knee before them, and offered them the means and 
place to adjust their attire, ere they entered the Imperial presence. 
Brenhilda looked upon her apparel and arms, spotted with the blood 
of the insolent Scythian, and, Amazon as she was, felt the shame of 
being carelessly and improperly dressed. The arms of the knight 
were also bloody, and in disarrangement 

*^ Tell my female squire, Agatha, to give her attendance," said the 
Countess. ** She alone is in the habit of assLsting to unarm and to 
attire me." 

*'Now, Qod be praised," thought the Grecian lady of the bed- 
chamber, " that I am not called to a toilet where smiths^ hammers 
and tongs are like to be the instruments most in request !" 

" Tell Marcian, my armourer," said the Count, ^ to attend with 
the silver and blue suit of plate and mail which I won in a wager 
from the Count of Thoulouse.'' * 

" Might I not have the honour of adjusting your armour," said a 
splendidly dressed courtier, with some marks of tiie armourer's profes- 
sion, '* since I have put on that of the Emperor himself? — ^may his 
name be sacred!" 

" And how many rivets hast thou clenched upon the occasion with 
this hand," said the Count, catching hold of it, '' which looks as if it 
had never been washed, save with milk of roses — and with this 
childish toyi" pointing to a hammer, with ivory haft and silver 
head, which, stuck into a milk-white kidskin apron, the official wore 
as badges of his duty. The armourer fell back in some confusion. 
** His grasp," he said to another domestic, ** is like the seizure of a 
vice!" 

While this little scene passed apart, the Empress Irene, her 
daughter, and her son-in-law, left the company, under pretence of 
making a necessary change in their appareL Immediately after, 
Agelastes was required to attend the Emperor, and the strangers were 
conducted to two adjacent chambers of retirement, splendidly fitted 
up, and placed for the present at their disposal, and that of their 
attendants. There we shall for a time leave them, assuming, with 
the assistance of their own attendants^ a drees which their idess 
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regarded as most ht for a great ocoasion ; those of the Grecian court 
willingly keeping apart from a task which they held nearly as 
formidable as assisting at the lair of a royal tiger or his bride. 

Agelastes found the Emperor sedulously arranging his most 
splendid court-drees; for» as in the court of Pekin, the change of 
ceremonial attire was a great part of the ritual observed at Oonstan* 
tinople. 

'* Thou hast done well, wise Agelastes,'' said Alexins to the philo* 
sopher, as he approached with abundance of prostrations and genu- 
flexions — 'Hhou hast done well, and we are content with thee. 
Less than thy wit and address must have failed in separating from 
their company this tameless bull and unyoked heifer, over whom, if 
we obtain influence^ we shall command, by every account, no 
small interest among those who esteem them the bravest in the 
hose 

'* My humble understanding,'' said Agelastes, '* had been infinitely 
inferior to the management of so prudent and sagacious a scheme, 
had it not been shaped forth and suggested by the inimitable 
wisdom of your most sacred Imperial Highness.'' 

" We are aware," said Alexius, ** that we had the merit of blocking 
forth the scheme of detaining these persons, either by their choice as 
allies, or by main force as hostages. Their friends, ere yet they have 
missed them, will be engaged in war with the Turks, and at no 
liberty, if the devil should suggest such an undertaking, to take arms 
against the sacred empire. Thus, Agelastes, we shall obtain hostages 
at least as important and as valuable as that Count of Yermandois, 
whose liberty the tremendous Oodfrey of Bouillon extorted from us 
by threats of instant war." 

''Pardon,'' said Agelastes, '*if I add another reason to those 
which of themselves so happily support your august resolution. It 
is possible that we may, by observing the greatest caution and 
courtesy towards these strangers, win them in good earnest to our 
side," 

** I conceive you, I conceive you," said the Emperor ; '' and this 
very night I will exhibit myself to this Count and his lady in the 
royal presence. chamber, in the richest robes which our wardrobe 
con furnish. The lions of Solomon shall roar, the golden tree of 
Comnenus shall display its wonders, and the feeble eyes of these 
Franks shall be altogether dasssled by the splendour of the empire. 
These spectaclei cannot but sink into their minds, and dispose 
them to become the allies and servants of a nation so much mom 
powerful, skilful, and wealthy than their- own. Thou hast some* 
thiu^ to. jwy, Agelastes. Yeais and long study have made thee wise; 

M 
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thongh we have given our opmion, thou mayrt ipeak thine own and 
Uve." 

Thrice three times did Agelastes prees his brow against the hem of 
the Emperox^s garment, and great seemed bis anxiety to find each 
words as might intimate his dissent from his soyereigni yet save him 
ficom the informality of contradicting him expressly. 

''These sacred words, in which your sacred Highness has nttered 
your most just and accurate opinions, are undeniable^ and incapable 
of contradiction, were any vain enough to attempt to impugn them. 
Nevertheless, be it lawful to say, that men show the wisest arguments 
in vain to those who do not understand reason, just as you would in 
vain exhibit a curious piece of limning to the bUnd, or endeavour to 
bribe, as scripture saith, a sow by the offer of a precious stone. The 
fault is not, in such case, in the accuracy of your sacred reasoning, 
but in the obtuseness and perverseness of the barbarians to whom it 
is applied." 

'* Speak more plainly," said the Emperor; ''how often must we 
tell thee, that in cases in which we really want counsel, we know we 
must be contented to sacrifice ceremony i" 

" Then, in plain words^" said Agelastes, " these European barbarians 
are like no others under the cope of the universe, either on the 
things on which they look with desire, or on those whieb they 
consider as discouraging. The treasures of this noble empire, so fttr 
as they affected their wishes, would merely inspire them with the 
desire to go to war with a nation possessed of so much wealth, and 
who, in their self-conceited estimation, were less able to defend, than 
they themselves are powerful to assaiL Of sncb a description, for 
instance, is Bohemond of Tarentum — and such a one is many a 
crusader less able and sagacious than he — ^for I think, I need not tell 
your Imperial Divinity, that he holds his own self-interest to be the 
devoted guide of his whole conduct through this extraordinary war; 
and that^ therefore, you can justly calculate his course, when once 
you are aware from which point of the compass the wind of avarice 
and self-interest breathes with respect to him. But there are s^ts 
among the Franks of a very different nature, and who must be acted 
upon by very different motives, if we would make ourselves masteis 
of their actions, and the principles by which they are governed. If 
it were lawful to do so, I would request your Majesty to look at the 
manner by which an artftd juggler of your court achieves his 
imposition upon the eyes of spectators, yet heedfully disguises the 
means by which he attains his object This people — ^I mean the 
more lof^-minded of these crusaders, who act up to the pretences of 
the doctrine which they call chivalry-despise the thirst of gold, and 
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gold itself, unlefls to hilt their swords, or to furnish forth some 
necessaiy expenses, as alike useless and contemptible. The man who 
can be moved bjr the thirst of gain, they contemn, scorn, and despise, 
and liken him, in the meanness of his objects, to the most paltry serf 
that ever followed the plough or wielded the spade. On the other 
hand, if it happens that they actually need gold, they are sufficiently 
unceremonious in taking it where they can most easily find it. 
Thus, they are neither easily to be bribed by giving them sums of 
gold, nor to be starved into compliance by witholding what chance 
may render necessaiy for them. In the one case, they set no value 
upon the gift of a little paltry yellow dross ; on the other, they are 
accustomed to take what they want." 

"Yellow dross I'' interrupted Alexius. ''Do they call that noble 
metal, equally respected by Boman and barbarian, by rich and poor, 
by great and mean, by churchmen and laymen — which all mankind 
are fighting for, plotting for, planning for, intriguing for, and 
danming themselves for, both soul and body — by the opprobrious 
name of yellow dross? They are mad, Agelastes, utterly mad. 
Perils and dangers, penalties and scourges, are the only arguments to 
which men who are above the universal influence which moves all 
others can possibly be accessible." 

''Nor are they,'' said Agelastes, "more accessible to fear than they 
are to self-interest. They are indeed, firom their boyhood, brought 
up to scorn those passions which influence ordinary minds, whether 
by means of avarice to impel, or of fear to hold back. So much is 
this the case, that what is enticing to other men, must, to interest 
them, have the piquant sauce of extreme danger. I told, for instance, 
to this very hero, a legend of a Princess of Zulichium, who lay on an 
enchanted couch, beautiful as an angel, awaiting the chosen knight 
who should, by dispelling her enchanted slumbers, become master of 
her person, of her kingdom of Zulichium, and of her countless 
treasures; and, would your Imperial Majesty believe me, I could 
scarce get the gallant to attend to my legend, or take any interest in 
the adventure, till I assured him he would have to encounter a 
winged dragon, compared to which the largest of those in the Frank 
romances was but like a mere dragon-fly 'i" . 

" And did this move the gallant 1 '^ said the Emperor. 

" So much so,** replied the philosopher, " that had I not unfortu- 
tnnately, by the earnestness of my description, awakened the jealousy 
of his Penthesilea of a Countess, he had forgotten the crusade and all 
belonging to it to go in quest of Zulichium and its slumbering 
sovereign." 

'' Nay^ then," said the Emperor, ** we have in our empire (make us 
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lensibie of the advantage I) ianumerable tale-tellers who are not poe* 
seased in the filighteat degree of that noble scorn of gold which is 
proper to the Franks, but shall, for a brace of beaants, lie with the 
devil, and beat him to boot, if in that manner we can gain, as 
mariners say, the weathergage of the Franks." 

*' Discretion,'' said Agelastes, '< is in the highest degree necessary. 
Simply to lie is no very great matter ; it is merely a departure from 
the truth, which is little different from missing a mark at archeiy, 
where the whole horizon, one point alone excepted, will alike serve 
the shooter's purpose ; but to move the Frank as is desired requires 
a perfect knowledge of his temper and disposition, great caution and 
presence of mind, and the most versatile readiness in changing from 
one subject to another. Had I not myself been somewhat alert, I 
might have paid the penalty of a false step in your Majesty's service, 
by being flung into my own cascade by the virago whom X 
offended." 

**A perfect Thalestris !" said the Emperor ; *< I shall take care what 
offence I give her." 

" If I might speak and live,'' said Agelastes, ** the Osssar Nicephoms 
Briennius had best adopt the same precaution." 

'* Nicephorus," said the Emperor, '*mast settle that with our 
daughter. I have ever told her that she gives him too much of that 
history, of which a page or two is sufficiently refreshing; but by our 
own self we must swear it, Agelastes, that, night after night, hearing 
nothing else would subdue the patience of a saint 1 Forget^ good 
Agelastes, that thou hast heard me say such a thing — more especially 
remember it not when thou art in presence of our Impeiial wife and 
daughter." 

'* Nor were the freedoms taken by the Caesar beyond the bounds 
of an innocent gallantry," said Agelastes ; *' but the Countess, I must 
needs say, is dangerous. She killed this day the Scythian Tozaztis 
by what seemed a mere fillip on the head." 

'<Hahl" said the Emperor; ''I knew that Toxartis, and he was 
like enough to deserve his death, being a bold, unscrupulous marauder. 
Take notes, however, how it happened, the names of witnesses &&} 
that, if necessary, we may exhibit the fact as a deed of aggression on 
the part of the Count and Countess of Paris to the assembly of the 
crusaders." 

" I trust," said Agelastes, ** your Imperial Majesty will not easily 
resign the golden opportunity of gaining to your standard persons 
whose character stands so very high in chivalry. It would cost yoo 
but little to bestow upon them a Grecian island worth a hundred of 
their own paltry lordship of Paris^; and if it were given nnder the 
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oonditioit of theii expelling the infldeU or the dUaffected who may 
hsTs obtuned tile temporuj poneuion, it would be io mneh the 
more likelj to be an acceptable offer. I need not aay that the whols 
knowledge, wiedom, and skill of the poor Agelaatea is at jom 
Imperial Majestj'a diepoaal." 

The Emperor paiued for a moment, and then eaid, aa if on fall 
ooDudeiation, " Worthy Agelaatei, I dare tiost thee ia thia difficult 
and Bomewbat dangerous matter; but I will keep my purpose of 



exbibidng to them the liong of Solomon and the golden tree of our 
Imperial houae." 

''To that there can be no objection," returned Uie phtloBopher; 
" only remember to exhibit few guards, for these Franks are like a 
fiery horae; when in temper he may he ridden with a silk thread, 
bat when be has taken umbrage or anspicion, as they would 
Ukely do if they saw many armed men, a ateel bridle would not 
restrain him." 

''I will be oautioDs," aaid the Emperor, "in that particular, aa well 
aa others. Sound the silver bell, Agelaatea, that the offlceis of our 
wardrobe may attend." 

" One allele word, while yoQi Highness is alone," said Agelaatea. 
"Will your Imperial Majesty teansfer to me the direction of yonr 
menagerie, or collection of extraordinary creatures 1" 

" Tou make me wonder," said the Emperor, taking a i^;net, 
bearing upon it a lion, with the legend, Vieit Leo ex trtint Jvdcs. 
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'* ThlB," he said, ** will give thee oommand of our dena. And now, 
be candid for once with thj master — ^for deception ia thy nature 
eTen with me. By what charm wilt thou aubdne these untamed 
savagea?" 

*'By the power of falsehood," replied Agftlaatea^ with a deep 
reyerence. 

** I believe thee an adept in it," said the Emperor. '' And to which 
of their foibles wilt thoa address it 1" 

'* To their love of fame," said the philosopher ; and retreated back- 
wards out of the royal apartment, aa the officers of the wardrobe 
entered to complete the investment of the Emperor in his Imperial 
habiliments. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I will conyerse with iron-witted fools, 
And nnrespectlTe boys ; none are for me, 
That look into me with considerate eyes ; — 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 

Bichard III. 

As they parted from each other, the Emperor and philosopher had 
each their own anxious thoughts on the interview which had passed 
between them ; thoughts which they expressed in broken sentences 
and ejaculations, though for the better understanding of the d^;ree 
of estimation in which they held each other, we will give them a 
more regular and intelligible form. 

^ Thus, then," half-muttered, half-said Alexius, but so low as to 
hide his meaning from the officers of the wardrobe, who entered to do 
their office — ** thus, then, this bookworm — ^this remnant of old heathen 
philosophy, who hardly believes, so Gk>d save me, the truth of the 
Christian creed, has topp'd his part so well that he forces his Emperor 
to dissemble in his presence. Beginning by being the buffoon of the 
oourt, he has wormed himself into all its secrets, made himself mastei 
of all its intrigues, conspired with my own son-in-law against me, 
debauched my guards — ^indeed so woven his web of deceit, that my 
life is safe no longer than he believes me the Imperial dolt which I 
have affected to seem, in order to deceive him ; fortunate that even 
so I can. escape his cautionary anticipation of my displeasure^ by 
avoiding to precipitate his measures of violence. But were this 
sudden storm of the crusade fairly passed over, the ungrateful Cssssr, 
the boastful coward Achilles Tatius, and the bosom serpent Agelastesi 
shall know whether Alespus Comnenus has been bom their dupe. 
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When Greek meets Qreek, comes the strife of subtlety, m well as the 
tog of war." Thus sayings he resigned himself to the officers of 
his wardrobe, who proceeded to ornament him as the solemnity 
required. 

*' I trust him not," said Agelastes, the meaning of whose gestures 
and exclamations we in like manner render into a connected mean- 
ing. "I cannot and do not trust him — ^he somewhat overacts his 
part. He has borne himself upon other occasions with the shrewd 
wit of his funily the Oomneni; yet he now trusts to the effect of 
his trumpery lions upon such a shrewd people as the Franks and 
Normans, and seems to rely upon me for the character of men with 
whom he has been engaged in peace and war for many years. This 
can be but to gain my confidence ; for there were imperfect looks, 
and broken sentences, which seemed to say, ' Agelastes, the Emperor 
knows thee^ and confides not in thee.' 7et the plot is successful and 
undiscovered, as fu as can be judged; and were I to attempt to 
recede now, I were lost for ever. A little time to carry on this 
intrigue with the Flank, when possibly, by the assistance of this 
gallant, Alexius shall exchange the crown for a cloister, or a still 
narrower abode; and then, Agftlastes, thou deservest to be blotted 
from the roll of philosophers, if thou canst not push out of the throne 
the conceited and luxurious GssBar, and reign in his stead, a second 
Marcus Antoninus, when the wisdom of thy rule, long imfelt in a 
world which has been guided by tyrants and voluptuaries, shall soon 
obliterate recollection of the manner in which thy power was acquired. 
To work then — be active, and be cautious. The time requires it, and 
the prize deserves it." 

While these thoughts passed through his mind, he arrayed himself, 
by the assistance of Diogenes, in a clean suit of that simple apparel 
in which he always frequented the court ; a garb as unlike that of a 
candidate for royalty, as it was a contrast to the magnificent robes 
with which Alexius was now investing himself. 

In their separate apartments^ or dressing-rooms, the Oount of Paris 
and his lady put on the best apparel which they had prepared to meet 
such a chance upon their journey. Even in France, Bobert was 
seldom seen in the peaceful cap and sweeping mantle, whose high 
plumes and flowing folds were the garb of knights in times of peace. 
He was now arrayed in a splendid suit of armour, all except the head, 
which was bare, otherwise than as covered by his curled locks. The 
rest of his person was sheathed in the complete mail of the time, 
richly inlaid with silver, which contrasted with the azure in which 
the steel was damasked. His spurs were upon his heels — his sword 
was by his side, and bis triangular shield was suspended round his 
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neck, beuing, painted upon it, a number otfl&un-d^-dis im4$»^ as it is 
called, npon the field, being the origin of those lily flowers which 
after times reduced to three only; and which were the terror of 
Europe, until they suffered so many reverses in our own time. 

The extreme height of Oount Bobert's person adapted him for a 
garb which had a tendency to make persons of a lower stature appear 
rather dwarfish and thick when arrayed oap-d-j^e. The features, 
with their self-collected composure, and noble contempt of whatever 
could have astounded or shaken an ordinary mind, formed a well- 
fitted capital to the excellently proportioned and vigorous frame 
which they terminated. The Countess was in more peaceful attire ; 
but her robes were short and succinct, like those of one who might 
be called to hasty exercise. The upper part of her dress consisted of 
more than one tunic, sitting close to the body, while a skirt, descend- 
ing from the girdle, and reaching to the ankles, embroidered elegantly 
but richly, completed an attire which a lady might have worn in 
much more modem times. Her tressee were covered with a light 
steel headpiece, though some of them, escaping, played round her 
face, and gave relief to those handsome features which might other- 
wise have seemed too formal, if closed entirely within the verge of 
■teeL Over these under-garments was flung a rick velvet doak of a 
deep green colour, descending from the head, where a speoies of hood 
was loosely adjusted over the helmet, deeply laced upon its verges 
and seams, and so long as to sweep the ground behind* A dagger of 
rich materials ornamented a girdle of curious goldsmith's work, and 
was the only offensive weapon which, notwithstanding her military 
occupation, she bore upon this occasion. 

The toilet — as modem times would say-*of the Countess was not 
nearly so soon ended as that of Count Bobert, who occupied his 
time, as husbands of every period are apt to do, in little sub-acid 
complaints, between jest and earnest, upon the dilatory nature of 
ladies, and the time which they lose in doffing and donning their 
garments. But when the Countess Brenhilda came forth in the I 

pride of loveliness, from the inner chamber where she had attired \ 

herself, her husband^ who was. still her lover, clasped her to his 
breast, and expressed his privilege by the kiss which he took as of 
right from a creature so beautiful. Chiding him for hia folly, yet 
almost returning the kiss which she received, Brenhilda began now 
to wonder how they were to find their way to the presence of the 
Emperor. 

The query was soon solved, for a gentle knock at the door 
announced Agelastes, to whom, as best acquainted with the Frankish 
manners, had been committed, by the Emperor, the charge of intro- 
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dneing the noble stnagen. A distant mnad^ like that of the toaring 
of a lion, or not annmiiar to a latge and deep gong of modern timet, 
intimated the commencement of the octemoniaL The black tlavea 
npon guard, who, as hath been obserred, were in small nnmbers, 
stood ranged in their state dresses of white and gold, bearing in one 
hand a naked sabre, and in the other a torch of white wax, which 
served to guide the Qovaxt and Oountess through the passages that 
led to the interior of the palace, and to the most secret hall of 
audience. 

The door of this aomctum Monctorum was lower than usual| a simple 
stratagem devised by some superstitious officer of the Imperial house- 
hold to compel the lofty-crested Frank to lower his body as he 
presented himself in the Imperial presence. Bobert, when the door 
flew open, and he discovered in the background the Emperor seated 
npon his throne amidst a glare of light, which was broken and 
reflected in ten thousand folds by the jewels with which his vest- 
ments were covered, stopped short, and demanded the meaning of 
introducing him through so low an arch 1 Agelastes pointed to the 
Emperor, by way of shifting from himself a question which he 
could not have answered. The mute, to apologise for his silence, 
yawned, and showed the loss of his tongue. 

''Holy Virgin 1" said the Oountess^ *<what can these unhappy 
Africans have done to have deserved a condemnation which involves 
so crnel a fate I** 

** The hour of retribution is perhaps come,'' said the Count, in a 
displeased tone, while Agelastes, with such hurry as time and place 
permitted, entered, making his prostrations and genuflexions, little 
doubting that the Frank must follow him, and to do so, must lower 
his body to the Emperor. The Count, however, in the height of 
displeasure at the trick which he conceived had been intended him, 
turned himself round, and entered the presence-chamber with his 
back purposely turned to the sovereign, and did not face Alexius 
until he reached ihe middle of the apartment, when he was joined 
by the Countess, who had made her approach in a more seemly 
manner. The Emperor, who had prepared to acknowledge the 
Count's expected homage in the most gracious manner, found 
himself now even more unpleasantly drcumstaneed than when this 
uncompromising Frank had usurped the royal throne in the course 
of the day. 

The officers and nobles who stood around, though a very select 
number, were more numerous than usual, as the meeting was not 
held for counsel, but merely for state. These assumed such an 
appearance of mingled displeasure and confusion as might best suit 
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witii the perplexity of Alexitu, while the wilj featarea of the Normui- 
Italiau, fiohemond of Taientam, who wm aleo present, had a wngnlar 
mixtnie of fiuitaatioal glee and derisioii. It is the mlEfortatie of the 
weaker on each occanons, or at least the more timid, to be obliged 
to take the petty pait of winkiag hard, aa if not able to see what 
the; cannot avenge. 

Alexias made the signal that the ceremonial of Hie grand leoeption 
should immediately commence. Instantly the lions of Solomon, 
vbich had been newly foibished, raised tbeir heads, erected theii 
manes, brandished their tails, ontU they excited the imagination of 
Count Bobert, who, being already on fire at the cironmstaneee of his 



reception, conceived the bellowing of these antomata to be the 
actnal annnnciation of immediate assault. Whether the lions, whow 
forms he beheld, were actually lords of the forest — whether they 
were mortals who had suffered transformation — whether they were 
podnctions of the skill of an artfnl juggler or profound natutalist, 
the Count neithei knew nor cored. All that he thought of the 
danger waa, that it was worthy of his courage; nor did his heart 
permit him a moment's itresoluUon. He strode to the nearest lion, 
which seemed in the act of springing up, and said, in a tone loud 
and formidable as its own, " How now, dog ] " At the same time he 
struck the figure with his clenched fist and steel gannUet with so 
mnch force, that its head burst, and the steps and carpet of the 
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throne weze covered with wheels^ spriiigBy and other machinery, 
which had been the means of producing its mimic tenoni 

On this display of the real nature of the cause of his anger, Count 
Bobert could not but feel a little ashamed of having given way to 
passion on such an occasion. He was still more confused when 
Bohemond, descending from his station near the Emperor, addressed 
him in the Frank language — *' Ton have done a gallant deed, truly, 
Count Robert, in freeing the court of Byzantium from an object of 
fear which has long been used to frighten peevish children and 
unruly barbarians ! " 

Enthusiasm has no greater enemy than ridicule. " Why, then," 
said Count Bobert, blushing deeply at the same time, '* did they 
exhibit its fantastic terrors to mel I am neither child nor 
barbarian." 

*' Address yourself to the Emperor, then, as an intelligent man," 
answered Bohemond. ''Say something to him in excuse of your 
conduct, and show that our bravery has not entirely run away with 
our common sense. And hark you also, while I have a moment's 
speech of you— do you and your wife heedfally follow my example 
at supper!" These words were spoken with a significant tone and 
corresponding look. 

The opinion of Bohemond, from his long intercourse, both in peace 
and war, with the Grecian Emperor, gave him great influence with 
the other crusaders, and Count Bobert yielded to his advice. He 
turned towards the Emperor with something liker an obeisance than 
he had hitherto paid. " I crave your pardon," he said, *' for breaking 
that gilded piece of pageantry; but, in sooth, the wonders of 
sorcery, and the portents of accomplished and skilful jugglers, are 
so numerous in this country, that one does not clearly distinguish 
what is true from what is false, or what is real from what is 
illusory. " 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the presence of mind for which 
he was remarkable, and the courage in which he was not held by 
his countrymen to be deficient, received this apology somewhat 
awkwardly. Perhaps the rueful complaisance with which he accepted 
the Count's apology, might be best compared to that of a lady of the 
present day when an awkward guest has broken a valuable piece of 
china. He muttered something about the machines having been 
long preserved in the Imperial £uuily, as being made on the model 
of those which guarded the throne of the wise King of Israel; to 
which the blunt, plain-spoken Count expressed his doubt in reply, 
whether the wisest prince in the world ever condescended to frighten 
his subjects or guests by the mimic roarings of a wooden lion. ** If," 
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tiid he, '* I too haffeily took it for a living ereatnie, I have had the 
wont, by damaging my ascellont gauntlet in daihing to pieces its 
timber tknU." 

The Brnpexor, after a little more had been mid, chiefly on the 
lame sabject, propoeed that they should paae to the banqnet-ioom. 
Marshalledy accordingly, by the grand sewer of the Imperial table, 
and attended by all present^ excepting the Emperor and the 
immediate members of his fEunily, the Frankish guests were gnided 
throngh a labyrinth of apartments, each of which was filled with 
wonders of nature and art, calculated to enhance their oinnion of the 
wealth and grandeur which had assembled together so much that 
was wonderful. Their passage being necessarily alow and interrupted, 
gave the Emperor time to change his dresi^ according to the ritual of 
his court, which did not permit his appearing twice in the same 
vesture before the same spectators. He took the opportunity to 
summon Agelaates into his presence, and, that their conference might 
be secret, he used, in assisting his toilet, the agency of some of the 
mutes destined for the service of the interior. 

The temper of Alexius Comnenus was considerably moved, 
although it was one of the peculiarities of hii situation to be ever 
under the necessity of disguising the emotions of his mind, and of 
affecting, in presence of his subjects, a superiority to human passion 
which he was far from feeling. It was therefore with gravity, and 
even reprehension, that he asked, ** By whose error it was. that the 
wily Bohemond, half-Italian and half-Norman, was present at this 
interview? Surely, if there be one in the crusading army likely to 
conduct that foolish youth and his wife behind the scenes of the 
exhibition by which we hoped to impose upon them, the Ck>unt of 
Tarentum, as he entitles himself, ie that person." 

^ It was that old man,'' eaid Agelastes '*(if I may reply and live), 
Michael Cantacuzene, who deemed that his presence was peculiarly 
desired ; but he returns to the camp this very nighf 

''Tes/' laid Alexius, ''to inform Qodfrey, and the rest of the 
crufladers, that one of the boldest and most highly esteemed of their 
number is left, with hii wife, a hostage in our Imperial city, and to 
bring back, perhaps, an alternative of instant war, unless they are 
delivered up I" 

'' If it is your Imperial Highnese^s will to think so," said Ay>liwtef, 
*^you can suffer Oount Bobert and hii wife to return to the camp 
with the Italian-Norman." 

** What t" answered the Emperor, ''and so lose all the fruits of an 
enterprise, the preparations for which have already cost us eo much 
in actual expense ; and, were our heart made of the same stuff with 
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that of ofdinar/ mortalsi woald have cost ua so mach more in vexatioa 
and anxiety ! No, no ; issne warning to the cmsaderBi who are still 
on the hither ddei that farther rendering of homage ie diipenied 
withy and th»t they repair to the quays on the hanks of the 
Bosphorus by peep of light to-morrow. Let our admiral^ as he 
yaloes his head, pass every man of them over to the farther side 
before noon. Let there be largesses, a princely banqaet on the 
farther bank — all that may increase their anxiety to pass. Then, 
Agftlastes, we will trust to ourselves to meet this additional danger, 
either by bribing the venality of Bohemond, or by bidding deEance 
to the crusaders. Their forces are scattered, and the chief of them, 
with the leaders themselves^ are all now— or by far the greater part — 
on the east side of the Bosphorus. And now to the banquet I seeing 
that the change of dress has been made sufficient to answer the 
statutes of the household ; since our ancestors chose to make rules 
for exhibiting us to our subjects^ as priests exhibit their images at 
their shrines 1" 

''Under grant of life," said Agelastes, ''it was not done incon- 
siderately, but in order that the Emperor, ruled ever by the same 
laws from father to son, might ever be regarded as something beyond 
the common laws of humanity — ^the divine image of a saint, there- 
fore, rather than a human being.'' 

" We know it^ good Agelastes,^ answered the Emperor, with a 
smile, "and we are also aware, that many of our subjects, like the 
worshippers of Bel in holy writ, treat us so far as an image as to 
aaeist us in devouring the revenues of our provinces, which are 
gathered in our name, and for our use. These things we now only 
touch lightly, the time not suiting them." 

Alexius left the secret council accordingly, after the order for the 
passage of the crusaders had been written out and subscnbed in due 
form, and in the sacred ink of the Imperial chancery. 

Meantime, the rest of the company had arrived in a hall, which, 
like the other apartments in the palace, was most tastefully as well as 
gorgeously fitted up, except that a table, which presented a princely 
banquet, might have been deemed faulty in this respect, that the 
dishes^ which were most splendid, both in the materialB of which 
they were composed, and in the viands which they held, were 
elevated by means of feet, so as to be upon a level with female guests 
as they sat, and with men as they lay recumbent at the banquet 
which it offered. 

Around stood a number of black slaves richly attired, while the 
grand sewer, Michael Cantacuzene, arranged the strangers with his 
golden wand, and conveyed orders to them, by signs, that all 
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should remain standing around the table nntil a signal should be 
given. 

The upper end of the board, thus furnished and thus surrounded| 
was hidden by a curtain of muslin and silver, which, fell from the 
top of the arch under which the upper part seemed to pass. On this 
curtain the sewer kept a wary eye ; and when he observed it slightly 
shake, he waved his wand of office, and all expected the result. 

As if self-moved, the mystic curtain arose, and discovered behind 
it a throne eight steps higher than the end of the table, decorated in 
the most magnificent manner, and having placed before it a small 
table of ivory, inlaid with silver, behind which was seated Alexius 
Gomnenus, in a dress entirely different from what he had worn in 
the course of the day, and so much more gorgeous than his former 
vestments, that it seemed not unnatural that his subjects should 
prostrate themselves before a figure so splendid. His wife, Ids 
daughter, and his son-in-law the CsBsar, stood behind him with faces 
bent to the ground, and it was with deep humility that, descending 
from the throne at the Emperoi^s command, they mingled with the 
guests of the lower table, and, exalted as they were, proceeded to the 
festive board at the signal of the grand sewer. So that they could 
not be said to partake of the repast with the Emperor, nor to be 
placed at the Imperial table, although they supped in his presence, 
and were encouraged by his repeated request to them to make good 
cheer. No dishes presented at the lower table were offered at the 
higher; but wines, and more delicate sorts of food, which arose 
before the Emperor as if by magic, and seemed designed for his own 
proper use, were repeatedly sent, by his special directions, to one or 
other of the guests whom Alexius delighted to honour — among these 
the Franks being particularly distinguished. 

The behaviour of Bohemond was on this occasion particularly 
remarkable. 

Count Robert, who kept an eye upon him, both from his recent 
words, and owing to an expressive look which he once or twice 
darted towards him, observed, that in no liquors or food, not even 
those sent from the Emperor's own table, did this astucious prince 
choose to indulge. A piece of bread taken from the canister at 
random, and a glass of pure water, was the only refreshment of 
which he was pleased to partake. His alleged excuse was, the 
veneration due to the Holy Festival of the Advent, which chanced 
to occur that very night, and which both the Qreek and Latin rule 
agreed to hold sacred. 

"I had not expected this of you, Sir Bohemond," said the 
Emperor, " that you should have refused my personal hospitality at 
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my own board, on the very day on which you hononred me by 
entering into my service as Taasal for the principality of Antioch." 

^'Antioch is not yet conquered,'' said Sir Bohemond; ''and 
conscience, dread sovereign, most always have its exceptions, in 
whatever temporal contracts we may engage.** 

" Oome, gentle Count," said the Emperor, who obviously regarded 
Bohemond's inhospitable humour as something arising more from 
suspicion than devotion, ''we invite, though it is not our custcmi, 
our children, our noble guests, and our principal officers here present, 
to a general carouse. Fill the cups called the Nine Muses! let 
them be brimful of the wine which is said to be sacred to the 
Imperial lips I** 

At the Emperoi^s command the cups were filled; they were of 
pure gold, and there was richly engraved upon each tiie effigy of the 
Muse to whom it was dedicated. 

" You at least," said the Emperor, " my gentle Count Bobert — ^you 
and your lovely lady, will not have any scruple to pledge your 
Imperial host 1" 

" If that scruple is to imply suspicion of the provisions with which 
we are here served, I disdidn to nourish such," said Count Bobert 
*' If it is a sin which I commit by tasting wine to-night, it is a venial 
one ; nor shall I greatly augment my load by carrying it, with the 
rest of my trespasses, to the next confessional." 

" Will you tiien, Prince Bohemond, not be ruled by the conduct of 
your Mend 1" said the Emperor. 

"Methinks," replied the Norman-Italian, "my friend might 
have done better to have been ruled by mine; but be it as his 
wisdom pleases. The flavour of such exquisite wine is sufficient 
for me." 

So saying, he emptied the wine into another goblet, and seemed 
alternately to admire the carving of the cup, and the flavour of what 
it had lately contained. 

" You are right. Sir Bohemond," said the Emperor ; '* the fabric of 
that cup is beautiful; it was done by one of the ancient gravers of 
Greece. The boasted cup of Nestor, which Homer has handed down 
to us, was a good deal larger perhaps, but neither equalled these in 
the value of the material, nor the exquisite beauty of the workman- 
ship. Let each one, therefore, of my stranger guests, accept of the 
cup which he either has or might have drunk out of, as a recollection 
of me ; and may the expedition against the infidels be as propitious 
as their confidence and courage deserve ! " 

" If I accept your gift, mighty Emperor," said Bohemond, " it is 
only to atone for the apparent discourtesy, when my devotion com- 
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■hoold lemun itiniing uonnd the UUe r^nd to sbow you that w« 
g^ven. yiahip." 

Th« upper and of the boud, thiu 'y< Empator, who uuwend him 
waa hiddfflk bj a cnitaiu of mnr'' ^wn b coBoideisble portuMi oE 
top of the ftrch nitder which *' ,j 

cartoin the wwer kept a ^ I^ "^ Peril, " hanng taken npcm mj 
Bhake, he waved hia w^ ^>'^/«(>i>K 700' Imperial pledge, xaaj etond 

Ai if self-mored, ' -^ii^ blame of aiding to diemantle yoor table 
it a throne eight ' . 'f^^^g-^'-V^ ^b emptj them to four health, and 
the mo ^''^trieep^^ profit by them." 

table •^gtetnond can," (aid the Emperor; "to whose 

Oomne ^ be carried, sanctioned by jonr genennu nee. 

the cor [la set for you, and for yonr lovely Coanteea, equal 

vertr Iracee, thoogh no longer nutt<\hing in nambei the 

pt- laBeuB. The evening bell rings, end calla na to 

'' ^^ho"^^ ii<«u of rest, that we may be ready to meet the 

A^ perl? ^'^^'^ broke np for the evening. Bohemond left the 
uet ^'^ '^'''i O"^ forgetting tiie Mneee, of whom he was not in 
£^^ a devotee. The result wa^ as the wily Greek had intended, 
^^be hod eatablished between Bohemond and the Connt, not 
igjeei a quarrel, bnt a kind of difference of opLoion; Bohemoiul 
feeling that the fieiy Count of Farii miut think tkis conduct sordid. 
^d evariciooi, while Count Bobert was br lees inclined than bef<Ke 
to rely on him as a coansellor. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Thi Connt of Paris and his lady were that night lodged in tlie 
Imperial Palace of Blacqaemal. Their apartments were coatiftnona, 
bnt the commonication between them was cnt off fbi the night by 
the matnal door being locked and barred. They marvelled some- 
what at this preoantiou. The observance, however, of the festival of 
the Chnich was ^aaded as an admiesible, and not unnotoraL escose 
for this extraordinuy ciicumstance. Neither the Count nor hie lady 
entertained, it may be believed, the alighteet penonal fear for any- 
thing which conld happen to them. Their atteudwit^ Uoician and 
Agatha, having assisted their master andmistieM in the pedbnuanM 
of their nsoal offices, left them, in order to seek the places of repose 
assigned to them among peraons of their degree 

The preceding day had been one of excitation, and of mnch bustle 
and interest; perhaps, also, the wine, aocied to the Imperial lipa, of 
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which Coaat Bobert had tekeu a Bingle^ indeed, bat a deep daught, 
was more potent than the delicate and high-fjavonred joice of the 
Gascogne grape, to which he was accnstomed ; at any zate, it seemed 
to him thaty from the time he felt that he had slept, daylight onght to 
have been broad in his chamber when he awaked, and yet it was still 
darkness almost palpable. Somewhat surprised, he gazed eageiiy 
around, but could discern nothing, except two balls of red light 
which shone from among the darkness with a self-emitted brillianeyi 
like the eyes of a wild animal while it glares upon its prey. The 
Ck)unt started from bed to put on his armour, a necessary precaution 
if what he saw should really be a wild creature and at liberty ; but 
the instant he stirred, a deep growl was uttered, such as the Count 
had never heard, but which might be compared to the sound of a 
thousand monsters at once; and, as the symphony, was heard the 
dash of iron chains, and the springing of a monstrous creature 
towards the bedside, which appeared, however, to be withheld by 
some fsstening from attaining the end of its bound. The roam 
which it uttered now ran thick on each other. They were most 
tremendous, and must have been heard throughout the whole palace. 
The creature seemed to gather itself many yards nearer to the bed 
than by its glaring eyeballs it appeared at first to be stationed, and 
how much nearer, or what degree of motion, might place him within 
the monstef s reach, the Count was totally uncertain. Its bieathing 
was even heard, and Count Bobert thought he felt the heat of its 
respiration, while his defenceless limbs might not be two yards 
di&tsnt from the fangs which he heard grinding against each other, 
and the claws which tore up fragments of wood from the oaken floor. 
The Count of Paris was one of the bravest men who lived in a time 
when bravery was the universal property of all who claimed a drop 
of noble blood, and the knight was a descendant of Charlemagne. 
He was, however, a man, and therefore cannot be said to have endured 
unappalled a sense of danger so unexpected and so extraordinary. 
But his was not a sudden alarm or panic, it was a calm sense of 
extreme peril, qualified by a resolution to exert his faculties to the 
uttermost to save his life if it were possible. He withdrew himself 
within the bed, no longer a place of rest, being thus a few feet further 
from the two glaring eyeballs which remained so closely fixed upon 
him, that, in spite of his courage, nature painfully suggested the 
bitter imagination of his limbs being mangled, torn, and churned 
wilh their life-blood in the jaws of some monstrous beast of prey. 
One saving thought alone presented itself— this might be a tii^, an 
experiment of the philosopher Agelastes, or of the Emperor, his 
master, for the purpose of proving the courage of which the Christian4> 
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▼annted so highly, and pnninhing the thooghtlen iniolt which the 
Oount had been nnadyifled enough to put upon the Emperor the 
preceding day. 

^ Well la it Baid/' he reflected in hia agony, ** beard not the lion in 
hia den I Perhaps even now Bome base Blave deliberatea whether I 
have yet tasted enough of the preliminary agonies of death, and 
whether he shall yet slip the chain which keeps the savage from doing 
his work. But come death when it will, it shall never be said that 
Count Bobert was heard to receive it with prayers for compassion, 
or with cries of pain or terror." He turned his feuse to the wall, and 
waited, with a strong mental exertion, the death which he conceived 
to be fast approaching. 

His first feelings had been unavoidably of a selfish nature. The 
danger was too instant, and of a description too horrible, to admit of 
any which involved a more comprehensive view of his calamity; and 
other reftections of a more distant kind were at first swallowed up in 
the all-engrossing thought of immediate death. But as his ideas 
became clearer, the safety of his Countess rushed upon his mind — 
what might she now be suffering? and, while he was subjected to a 
trial so extraordinary, for what were her weaker frame and female 
courage reserved? Was she still within a few yards of him, as when 
he lay down the last night ? or had the barbarians, who had devised 
for him a scene so cruel, availed themselves of his and his lady's 
incautious confidence, to infiict upon her some villainy of the same 
kind, or even yet more perfidious? Did she sleep or wake, or could 
she sleep within the close hearing of that horrible cry, which shook 
all around ? He resolved to utter her name, warning her, if possible, 
to be upon her guard, and to answer without venturing rashly into the 
apartment which contained a guest so horribly perilous. 

He uttered, therefore, his wife's name, but in trembling accents, as 
if he had been afraid of the savage beast overhearing him. 

** Brenhilda ! Brendilda ! — ^tbere is danger — awake, and speak to 
me, but do notarise." There was no answer. <* What am I become," 
he said to himself, ** that I call upon Brenhilda of Aapramonte like 
a child on its sleeping nurse, and all because there is a wild cat in the 
same room with me ? Shame on thee. Count of Paris I Let thy arms 
be rent, and thy spurs be hacked from thy heels ! — ^What ho 1" he 
cried aloud, but still with a tremulous voice, " Brenhilda, we are 
beset, the foe are upon us 1 Answer me, but stir not." 

A deep growl from the monster which garrisoned his apartment 
was the only answer. The sound seemed to say, " Thou hast no 
hope !" and it ran to the knight^s bosom as the genuine expression of 
despair. 
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^ PerhapBy however, I am still too cold in making my miaeiy known. 
What, ho ! my love I Brenhilda !" 

A voice, hollow and disconsolate as that which might have served 
an inhabitant of the grave, answered as if from a distance, " What 
disconsolate wretch art thou, who ezpectest that the living can answer 
thee from the habitations of the dead V 

*' I am a Christian man, a free noble of the kingdom of France,** 
answered the Count, ** yesterday the captain of five hundred men, 
the bravest in France — the bravest^ that is, who breathe mortal air — 
and I am here without a glimpse of light to direct me how to avoid 
the comer in which lies a wild tiger-caty prompt to spring upon and 
to devour me," 

'* Thou art an example,'' replied the voice, '' and will not long be the 
last, of the change^ of fortune. I, who am now suffering in my third 
year, was that mighty IJrsel, who rivalled Alexius Comnenus for the 
crown of Greece, was betrayed by my confederates, and being 
deprived of that eyesight which is the chief blessing of humanity, 
I inhabit these vaults, no distant neighbour of the wild animals by 
whom they are sometimes occupied, and whose cries of joy I hear 
when unfortunate victims like thyself are delivered up to their 
fury." 

** Didst thou not then hear," said Count Robert, in return, '* a 
warlike guest and his bride conducted hither last night, with sounds, 
as it might seem, of bridal music 1 Oh, Brenhilda ! hast thou, so 
young — so beautiful— been so treacherously done to death by means 
so unutterably horrible 1" 

" Think not^" answered Ursel, as the voice had called its owner, 
** that the Greeks pamper their wild beasts on such lordly fare. For 
their enemies, which term includes not only all that are really such, 
but all those whom they fear or hate, they have dungeons whose locks 
never revolve ; hot instruments of steel, to sear the eyeballs in the 
head ; lions and tigers, when it pleases them to make a speedy end 
of their captives — but these are only for the male prisoners. While 
for the women — if they be young and beautiful, the princes of the 
land have places in their bed and bower ; nor are they employed, like 
the captives of Agamemnon's host, to draw water from an Argive 
spring, but are admired and adored by those whom fate has made the 
lords of their destiny." 

" Such shall never be the doom of Brenhilda !" exclaimed Count 
Bobert ; '' her husband still lives to assist her, and should he die, she 
knows well how to follow him without leaving a blot in the epitaph 
of either." 

The captive did not immediately reply, and a short pause ensued, 
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which was broken by UnePB roloe. "Stranger/' he said, **what 
noise is that I hear 1** 

** Nay, I hear nothing,'' said Cbnnt Robert. 

*' But I do/' said UrseL " The cmel deprivation of my eyesight 
renders my other senses more acate.^ 

'' Disquiet not thyself about the matter, fellow-prisoner," answered 
the Cbnnt, ''but wait the event in silence." 

Suddenly a light arose in the apartment, lurid, red, and smoky. 
The knight had bethought him of a flint and match which he usually 
carried about him, and with as little noise as possible had lighted the 
torch by the bedside ; this he instantly applied to the curtains of the 
bed, which, being of thin muslin, were in a moment in flames. The 
knight sprung, at the same instant, from his bed. The tiger, for such 
it was, terrified at the flame, leaped backwards as far as his chain 
would permit, heedless of anything save this new object of terror. 
Count Robert, upon this, seized on a massive wooden stool, which was 
the only offensive weapon on which he could lay his hand, and, 
marking at those eyes which now reflected the blaze of fire, and which 
had recently seemed so appalling, he discharged against them this 
fragment of ponderous oak, with a force which less resembled human 
strength than the impetus with which an engine hurls a stone. He 
had employed his instant of time so well, and his aim war so true, 
that the missile went right to the mark and with incredible force. 
The skull of the tiger, which might be, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated 
if described as being of the very largest size, was fractured by the 
blow, and with the assistance of his dagger, which had fortunately 
been left with him, the French Count despatched the monster, and 
had the satisfaction to see him grin his last, and roll, in the agony of 
death, those eyes which were lately so formidable. 

Looking around him, he discovered, by the light of the fire which 
he had raised, that the apartment in which he now lay was different 
from that in* which he had gone to bed overnight ; nor could there 
be a stronger contrast between the furniture of both, than the 
flickering half-burnt remains of the thin muslin curtains, and the 
strong, bare, dungeon-looking walls of the room itself, or the very 
serviceable wooden stool, of which he had made such good use. 

The knight had no leisure to form conclusions upon such a subject 
He hastily extinguished the fire, which had, indeed, nothing that it 
could lay hold of, and proceeded, by the light of the flambeau, to 
examine the apartment, and its means of entrance. It is scarce 
necessary to say, that he saw no communication with the room of 
Brenhilda, which convinced him that they had been separated the 
evening before, under pretence of devotional scruples, in oider to 
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accompliBh aome most viUainoaa deugn upon one or both of them. 
His own part of the night's adyentore we have already seen ; and 
success so £eu*, over so formidable a danger, gave him a trembling 
hope that Brenhilda, by her own worth and valour, would be able to 
defend herself against all attacks of fraud or force, until he could find 
his way to her rescue. *' I should have paid more regard,'' he saidy 
" to Bohemond's caution last night, who, I think, intimated to me, as 
plainly as if he had spoke it in direct terms^ that that same cup of 
wine was a drugged potion. But then, fie upon him for an avaricious 
hound ! how was it possible I should think he suspected iny such 
thing, when he spoke not out like a man, but, for c^eer coldness of 
heart, or base self-interest, suffered me to run the nsk of being 
poisoned by the wily despot 1" 

Here he heard a voice from the same quarter as beforei ''Ho 
there! Ho, stranger i Do you live, or have you been murdered? 
What means this stifling smell of smoke 9 For Qod's sake, answer 
him who can receive no information from eyes closed, alas, for 
ever I " 

** I am at liberty,'' said the Count, ^ and the monster destined to 
devour me has groaned its last. I would, my friend XJrsel, since 
such is thy name, thou hadst the advantage of thine eyes, to have 
borne witness to yonder combat; it had been worth thy while, 
though thou shouldst have lost them a minute afterwards^ and it 
would have greatly advantaged whoever shall have the task of 
compiling my history." 

While he gave a thought to that vanity which strongly ruled him, 
he lost no time in seeking some mode of escape from the dungeon, 
for by that means only might he hope to recover his Countess. At 
last he found an entrance in the wall, but it was strongly locked and 
bolted. '' I have found the passage,? he called out ; ** and its direction 
is the same in which thy voice is heard — but how shall I undo the 
doorl" 

'Til teach thee that secret," said Ursel. '^I would I could as 
easily unlock each bolt that witholds us from the open air ; but as 
for thy seclusion within the dungeon, heave up the door by main 
strength, and thou shalt lift the locks to a place where, pushing theu 
the door from thee, the futenings will find a grooved passage in the 
wall, and the door itself will open. Would that I could indeed see 
thee, not only because, being a gallant man, thou must be a goodly 
sight, but also because I should thereby know that I was not 
cavemed in darkness for ever." 

While he spoke thus, the Count made a bundle of his armour, 
from which he missed nothing except- his sword, Tranchefer, and 
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then proceeded to try what efforts he could make, according to the 
blind man's instructions, to open the door of his priBon-hoose. 
Pushing in a direct line was, he soon found, attended with no effect ; 
but when he applied his gigantic strength, and raised the door as 
high as it would go, he had the satisfaction to find that the bolts 
yielded, though reluctantly. A space had been cut so as to allow 
them to move out of the socket into which they had been forced ; 
and without the turn of the key, but by a powerful thrust forwards, 
a small passage was left open. The knight entered, bearing his 
armour in his hand. 

" I hear thee," said Ursel, '* stranger ! and am aware thou art 
come into my place of captivity. For three years have I been 
employed in cutting these grooyes, corresponding to the sockets 
which hold these iron bolts, and preserving the knowledge of the 
secret from the prison-keepers. Twenty such bolts, perhaps, must be 
sawn through, ere my steps shall approach the upper air. What 
prospect is there that I shall have strength of mind sufficient to 
continue the task? Tet, credit me, noble stranger, I rejoice in 
having been thus far aiding to thy deliverance; for if Heaven 
blesses not, in any farther degree, our aspirations after freedom, we 
may still be a comfort to each other, while tyranny permits our 
mutual life." 

Count Bobert looked around, and shuddered that a human being 
should talk of anything approaching to comfort, connected with lus 
residence in what seemed a living tomb. Ursers dui^eon was not 
above twelve feet square, vaulted in the roo^ and strongly built in 
the walls by stones which the chisel had morticed closely together. 
A bed, a coarse footstool, like that which Bobert had just launched 
at the head of the tiger, and a table of equally massive materials, 
were its only articles of furniture. On a long stone, above the bed, 
were these few, but terrible words: — ^'Zedekias Ursel, imprisoned 

here on the Ides of March, A.D. , Died and interred on the 

Bpof A blank was left for filling up the period. The figure of the 
captive could hardly be discerned amid the wildness of his dress and 
dishabille. The hair of his head, uncut and uncombed, descended in 
elf-locks, and mingled with a beard of extravagant length. 

<< Look on me," said the captive, '' and rejoice that thou canst yet 
see the wretched condition to which iron-hearted tyranny can reduce 
a fellow-creature, both in mortal existence and in future hope." 

'* Was it thou," said Count Bobert, whose blood ran cold in his 
veins, " that hadst the heart to spend thy time in sawing through the 
blocks of stone by which these bolts are secured )" 

*' Alas 1" said Urdel, ** what could a blind man do ? Busy I must 
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be, if I would preaerve my Benses. Great as the labour vas, it was 
to me the task of thiee years ; nor can you wonder that I should 
have devoted to it my whole time, when I had no other means of 
Qjccapying it Perhaps, and most likely, my dungeon does not admit 
the distinction of day and night ; but a distant cathedral clock told 
me how hour after hour fled away, and found me expending them in 
rubbing one stone against another. But when the door gave way, I 
found I had only cut an access into a prison more strong than that 
which held me. I rejoice, nevertheless, since it has brought us 
together, given thee an entrance to my dungeon, and me a companion 
in my misery." 

'< Think better than that," said Count Robert, " think of liberty— 
think of revenge ! I cannot believe such unjust treachery will end 
successfully, eke needs must I say, the heavens are less just than 
priests tell us of. How art thou supplied with food in this dungeon 
of thine I** 

"A warder," said Ursel, *'and who, I think, understands not the 
Greek language — at least he never either answers or addresses 
me — brings a loaf and a pitcher of water, enough to supply my 
miserable life till two days are past I must, therefore, pray that 
you will retire for a space into the next prison, so that the warder 
may have no means of knowing that we can hold correspondence 
together." 

« I see not^'' said Count Bobert, '<by what access the baibarian, if 
he is one, can enter my dungeon without passing through yours ; but 
no matter, I will retire into the inner or outer room, whichever it 
happens to be, and be thou then well aware that the warder will 
have some one to grapple with ere he leaves his prison-work to-day. 
Meanwhile, think thyself dumb as thou art blind, and be assured 
that the o£Eer of freedom itself would not induce me to desert the 
^use of a companion in adversity." 

<< Alas," said the old man, ** I listen to thy promises as I should to 
those of the morning gale, which tells me that the sun is about to 
rise, although I know that I at least shall never behold it. Thou 
art one of those wild and undespairing knights, whom for so many 
years the west of Europe hath sent forth to attempt impossibilities, 
and from thee, therefore, I can only hope for such a fabric of relief 
as an idle boy would blow out of soap bubbles." 

'* Think better of us, old man," said Count Bobert, retiring ; ^* at 
least let me die with my blood warm, and believing it possible for me 
to be once more united to my beloved Brenhilda." 

So saying, he retired into lus own cell, and replaced the door, so 
that the operations of Ursel, which indeed were only such as three 
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yean^ aolitade oould have achieyed, should escape observalion when 
again visitod by the warder. ''It ia ill lueky" said he, when onoe 
more within his own prison — ^for that in whioh the tiger had been 
aeenred he instinctiyely concluded to be destined for him—'' it is ill 
lack that I had not foond a young and able feUow-captive, instead of 
one decrepit by imprisonment, blind, and broken down past exertion. 
Bat God's will be donel I will not leave behind me the poor 
wretch whom I haye found in such a condition, though he is 
perfectly unable to assist me in accomplishing my escape, and is 
rather more likely to retard it Meantime^ before we put out the 
torch, let us see if, by close examination, we can discoyer any door 
in the wall save that to the blind man^s dungeon. If not, I much 
■nspeot tiiat my descent has been made through the roof. That cup 
of wine — that Muse, as they called it— had a taste more like medicine 
than merry companions' pledge.'' 

He began accordingly a strict suryey of the walls, which he 
resolyed to conclude by extinguishing the torch, that he might take 
the person who should enter his dungeon darkling and by surprise. 
For a similar reason, he dragged into the darkest comer the carcass 
of the tiger, and covered it with the remains of the bed-clotheS| 
swearing, at the same time, that a half tiger should be his crest in 
future, if he had the fortune, which his bold heart would not suffsr 
him to doubt, of getting through the present danger. " But," he 
added, " if these neoromantie yasaals of hell shall raise the devil upon 
me, what shall I do then) And so great is the chance, that 
methinks I would fain dispense with extinguishing the flambeau. 
Yet it is childish for one dubbed in the chapel of Our Lady of the 
Broken Lances to make much difference between a light room and a 
dark one. Let them come, as many fiends as the cell can hold, and 
we shall see if we receive them not as becomes a Christian knight; 
and surely Our Lady, to whom I was ever a true votary, will hold it 
an acceptable sacrifice that I tore myself from my Brenhilda, even for 
a single moment, in honour of her advent, and thus led the way for our 
woeful separation. Fiends ! I defy ye in the body as in the spirit, 
and I retain the remains of this flambeau until some more convenient 
opportunity." He dashed it against the wall as he spoke, and then 
quietly sat down in a comer to watch what should mat happen. 

Thought after thought chased each other through his mind. His 
confidence in his wife's fidelity, and his trust in her uncommon 
strength and activity, were the greatest comforts which he had ; nor 
could her danger present itself to him in any shape so terrible^ but 
that he found consolation in these reflections: "She is pure," he 
said, " as the dew of heaven, and heaven will not abandon its own." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Strange ape of man 1 who loathes thee while he Bcoms thee ; 

Half a reproach to xxb and half a jest. 

What £&ncies can be ours ere we have pleasure 

In viewing our own form, our pride and passions, 

Reflected in a shape grotesque as thine I 

Anonymoiu, 

Count Bobbbt or Paris haying ensconced himself behind the rains 
of the bed, so that he conld not well be observed, unless a strong 
light was at once flong npon the place of his retreat, waited with 
anxiety how and in what manner the warder of the dungeon, charged 
with the task of bringing food to the prisoners, should make himself 
visible ; nor was it long ere symptoms of his approach began to be 
heard and observed. 

A light was partially seen, as from a trap«4oor opening in the roof, 
and a voice was heard to utter these words in Anglo-Saxon, '< Leap, 
sinah ; come, no delay; leap, my good Sylvan, show your honour^s 
activity.'' A strange chnckling hoarse voice, in a language totally 
unintelligible to Count Bobert, was heard to respond, as if disputing 
the orders which were received. 

''What, sir,'' said his companion, ''you must contest the point, 
mast you 1 Nay, if thou art so lazy, I must give your honour a 
ladder, and perhaps a kick to hasten your journey." Something 
then, of very great size, in the form of a human being, jumped down 
from the trap-door, though the height might be above fourteen feet. 
This figure was gigantic,, being upwards of seven feet high. In its 
left hand it held a torch, and in its right a skein of fine silk, which, 
unwinding itself as it descended, remained unbroken, though it was 
easy to conceive* it could not have afforded a creature so large any 
Bapp<»t in his descent from the root He alighted with perfect 
safety and activity npon his feet, and, as if rebounding from the 
floor, he sprung upwards again, so as almost to touch the roof. In 
this last gamband the torch which he bore was extinguished ; but 
this extraordinary warder whirled it round his head with infinite 
velocity, so that it again ignited. The bearer, who appeared to 
intend the accomplishment of this object, endeavoured to satisfy 
himself that it was really attained, by approaching, as if cautiously, 
its left hand to the flame of the torch. This practical experiment 
seemed attended with consequences which the creature had not 
expected, for it howled with pain, shaking the burnt hand, and 
chattering as if bemoaning itsell 
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''Take heed there, Sjlvanus!*' said the same voice in Anglo- 
Saxon, and in a tone of reboke. ''Ho, there! mind thj duty, 
Sylvan 1 Carry food to the blind man, and stand not there to play 
thyself, lest I trast thee not again alone on such an errand !" 

The creature — for it would have been rash to have termed it a 
man — ^taming its eye upwards to the place from whence the voice 
came, answered with a dreadful grin and shaking of its fist, yet 
presently began to undo a parcel, and rummage in the pockets of a 
sort of jerkin and pantaloons which it wore, seeking, it appeared, a 
bunch of keys, which at length it produced, while it took from the 
pocket a loaf of bread. Heating the stone of the wall, it affixed 
the torch to it by a piece of wax, and then cautiously looked out for 
the entrance to the old man's dungeon, which it opened with a key 
selected from the bunch. Within the passage it seemed to look for 
and discover the handle of a pump, at which it filled a pitcher that 
it bore, and bringing back the fragments of the former loa^ and 
remains of the pitcher of water, it ate a little, as if it were in sport, 
and very soon making a Mghtful grimace, flung the fragments away. 
The Count of Paris, in the meanwhile, watched anxiously the pro- 
ceedings of this unknown animaL His first thought was, that the 
creature, whose limbs were so much larger than humanity, whose 
grimaces were so frightful, and whose activity seemed supernatural, 
could be no other than the Devil himself or some of his imps, whose 
situation and office in those gloomy regions seemed by no means 
hard to conjecture. The human voice, however, which he had 
heard, was less that of a necromancer conjuring a fiend, than that of 
a person giving commands to a wild animal, over whom he had, by 
training, gained a great superiority. 

"A shame on it,** said the Count, ''if I suffer a common jackanapes— 
for such I take this devil-seeming beast to be, although twice as laige 
as any of its fellows whom I have ever seen — ^to throw an obstacle in 
the way of my obtaining daylight and freedom I Let us but watch, 
and the chance is that we make that furry gentleman our guide to the 
upper regions." 

Meantime, the creature, which rummaged about everywhere, at 
length discovered the body of the tiger — ^touched it^ stirred it, with 
many strange motions, and seemed to lament and wonder at its death. 
At once it seemed struck with the idea that some one must have slain 
it, and Count Bobert had the mortification to see it once more select 
the key, and spring towards the door of Ursel's prison with such 
alacrity, that had its intention been to strangle Mm, it would have 
accompluhed its purpose before the interference of Count Bobert 
could have prevented its revenge taking place. Apparently, however, 
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it i-eflected, that for reasons which seemed satisfactory, the death of 
the tiger could not he caused by the unfortunate Ursel, but had been 
accomplished by some one concealed within the outer prison. 

Slowly grumbling, therefore, and chattering to itself, and peeping 
anxiously into eyery comer, the tremendous creature, so like, yet so 
very unlike to the human form, came stealing along the walls, 
moving whatever he thought could seclude a man from his observa- 
tion. Its extended legs and arms were protruded forward with great 
strides, and its sharp eyes, on the watch to discover the object of 
its search, kept prying, with the assistance of the torch, into every 
comer. 

Considering the vicinity of Alexius's collection of animals, the 
reader by this time can have little doubt that the creature in question, 
whose appearance seemed to the Count of Paris so very problematical 
was a specimen of that gigantic species of ape — ^if it is not indeed 
some animal more nearly allied to ourselves — to which, I believe, 
naturalists have given the name of the Ourang Outang. This creature 
differs from the rest of its fraternity, in being comparatively more 
docile and serviceable : and though possessing the power of imitation 
which is common to the whole race, yet making use of it less in mere 
mockery, than in the desire of improvement and instruction perfectly 
unknown to his brethren. The aptitude which it possesses of 
acquiring information is surprisingly great, and probably, if placed 
in a favourable situation, it might admit of being domesticiated in a 
considerable degree; but such advantages the ardour of scientific 
cariosity has never afforded this creature. The last we have heard of 
was seen, we believe, in the Island of Sumatra — ^it was of great size 
and strength, and upwards of seven feet high. It died defending 
desperately its innocent life against a party of Europeans, who, we 
cannot help thinking, might have better employed the superiority 
which their knowledge gave them over the poor native of the forest 
It was probably this creature, seldom seen, but when once seen never 
forgotten, which occasioned the ancient belief in the god Pan, with 
his sylvans and satyrs. Nay, but for the gift of speech, which we 
cannot suppose any of the fiftmily to have attained, we diould have 
believed the satyr seen by Saint Anthony in the desert to have 
belonged to this tribe. 

We can, therefore, the more easily credit the annals which attest 
that the collection of natural history belonging to Alexius Comnenus 
preserved an animal of this kind, which had been domesticated and 
reclaimed to a surprising extent, and showed a degree of intelligence 
never perhaps to be attained in any other case. These explanations 
being premised, we return to the thread of our story. 
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The animal advanced with long, noiaeleaa steps; its shadow on the 
wall, when it held the torch so as to make it risible to the Frank, 
forming another fiend-resembling mimicry of its own large figure and 
extravagant looking members. Count Bobert remained in his lurking- 
hole, in no hurry to begin a strife, of which it was impossible to fore* 
tell the end. In the meantime, the man of the woods came nigh, and 
every step by which he approached caused the Count's heart to 
vibrate almost audibly, at the idea of meeting danger of a nature so 
strange and new. At length the creature approached the bed — ^his 
hideous eyes were fixed on those of the Count; and, as much 
surprised at seeing him as Bobert was at the meeting, he skipped 
about fifteen paces backwards at one spring, with a cry of instinctive 
terror, and then advanced on tiptoe, holding his torch as fax forward 
as he could, between him and the object of his fears, as if to examine 
him at the safest possible distance. Count Bobert caught up a 
fragment of the bedstead, large enough to form a sort of club, with 
which he menaced the native of the wilds. 

Apparently this poor creature's education, like education of most 
kinds, had not been acquired without blows, of which the recollec- 
tion was as fresh as that of the lessons which they enforced. Sir 
Bobert of Paris was a man at once to discover and to avail himself of 
the advantage obtained by finding that he possessed a degree of 
ascendency over his enemy which he had not suspected. He erected 
his warlike figure, assumed a step as if triumphant in the lists, and 
advanced, threatening his enemy with his club, as he would have 
menaced his antagonist with the redoubtable Tranchefer. The man 
of the woods, on the other hand, obviously gave way, and converted 
his cautious advance into a retreat no less cautious. Yet apparently 
the creature had not renounced some plan of resistance ; he chattered 
in an angry and hostile tone, held out his torch in opposition, and 
seemed about to strike the crusader with it ' Count Bobert, however, 
determined to take his opponent at advantage, while his fears 
influenced him, and for this purpose resolved, if possible, to deprive 
him of his natural superiority in strength and agility, which his 
singular form showed he could not but possess over the humsn 
species. A master of his weapon, therefore, the Count menaced his 
savage antagonist with a stroke on the right side of his head, but 
suddenly averting the blow, struck him with his whole force on the 
left temple, and in an instant was kneeHug above him, when, drawing 
his dagger, he was about to deprive him of life. 

The Ouxang Outang, ignorant of the nature of this new weapon 
with which he was threatened, attempted at one and the same 
moment to rise from the ground, overthrow his antagonist, and 
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wrench the dagger from his grasp. In the first attempt he wonld 
probably have succeeded; and as it was, he gained his knees, and 
seemed likely to prevail in the straggle, when he beoame sensible 
that the knight, drawing his poniard sluurply through his grasp, had 
cut his paw severely, and seeing him aim the trenchant weapon at 
his throat, became probably aware that his enemy had his life at 
command. He suffered himself to be borne backwards without 
further resistance, with a deep wailing and melancholy cry, having 
in it something human, which excited compassion. He covered his 
eyes with the unwounded hand, as if he would have hid from his 
own sight the death which seemed approaching him. 

Count Bobert, notwithstanding his military frenzy, was, in ordinary 
matters, a calm-tempered and mild man, and particularly benevolent 
to the lower classes of creation. The thought rushed through his 
mind, '* Why take from this unfortunate monster the breath which 
is in its nostrils, after which it cannot know another existence ? And 
then, may it not be some prince or knight changed to this grotesque 
shape, that it may help to guard these vaults, and the wonderful 
adventures that attach to them? Should I not, then, be guilty 
of a crime by slaying him, when he has rendered himself, rescue or 
no rescue, which he has done as completely as his transformed figure 
permits ; and if he be actually a bestial creature, may he not have 
some touch of gratitude ? I have heard the minstrels sing the lay of 
Androcles and the Lion. I will be on my guard with him." 

So saying, he rose from above the man of the woods, and permitted 
him also to arise. The creature seemed sensible of the clemency, 
for he muttered, in a low and supplicating tone, which seemed at 
once to crave for mercy, and to return thanks for what he had 
already experienced. He wept, too, as he saw the blood dropping 
from his wound, and with an anxious countenance, which had more 
of the human, now that it was composed into an expression of pain 
and melancholy, seemed to await in terror the doom of a being more 
powerful than himself. 

The pocket which the knight wore under his armour, capable of 
containing but few things, had, however, some vulnerary balsam, for 
which its owner had often occasion, a little lint, and a small roll of 
linen ; these the knight took out, and motioned to the animal to 
hold forth his wounded hand. The man of the woods obeyed with 
hesitation and reluctance, and Count Robert applied the balsam and 
the dressings, acquainting his patient, at the same time, in a severe 
tone of voice, that perhaps he did wrong in putting to his use a 
balsam compounded for the service of the noblest knights ; but that, 
if he saw the least sign of his making an ungrateful use of the benefit 
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The animal advanced with long, noinlev, o£ which he had Celt the 
wall, when it held the toich bo aa t^ 

forming another flend-reumblinfi - ^ 'doaai Bobert, almost aa if ha 
eztiavagajit looking members. .J^m, and, making one of its native 
hole, in no hurcj to begir ,^^ kined the feet of the knight, and, 
tell the end. In the - .;,^ta ewaar to him eternal giatitnde and 
evaij step by wh' ^j;^*^^ the Ooont retired to the bed and 
vibrate almost p -^'^^ swait the re-openiug of the trap-door, tiia 
Btrange and • , '^^J^i'" '^'^ directing its ejea in the line with his, 
l"<f '{a wait till the door should open. 

^' lut an hoar, a Blight noiae was heard in the nppei 

Ab( Hi man plncked the Frank by the cloak, aa if to 

^ what was about to happen. The same voice 

<* poken, was, after a whtatle or two, heard to oall, 

rhere loitereat thon 1 Coma instantly, or, by the 
e tby sloth !" 

:r, as Trincolo might have called him, seemed 
Z^\t aware of the meaning of this threat, and showed his sente 

^fTbj pressing close to the side of Count Robert, making at the 
Zae time a kind of whining, entreating, it would seem, the knighfs 
gjotection. Forgetting the great improbability there was, even in 
tjji own opinion, that the creators could understand him, Count 
Bobert said, " Why, my Mend, thon hast already ieamed the 
principal court prayer of this country, by which men entreat per- 
mission to speak and lire. Fear nothing, poor creature — I am tb; 
protector," 

" Sylvan! what, hoi" said the voice again ; "whom hast thon got 
for a companion 1 — some of the fiends, or ghoata of mnrderad men, 
who, they say, are frequent in these dungeons } ,or dost thou converse 
with the old blind rebel Orecian ! — or, finally, is it true that men 
say of thee that thon canst talk intelligibly when thou wilt, and only 
gihbereet and chatterest for fear thou art sent to work I Come, thon 
lazy rascal 1 thou shah have the advantage of the ladder to ascend 
by, though thou needest it no more than a daw to ascend the steeple 
of the Cathedral of St. Sophis-f Gome along then," he said, putting 
a ladder down the trap-door, "and put me not to the trouble of 
descending to fetch thee, else, by St Switbin, it shall be the worse 
for thee. Come along, therefore, like a good fellow, and for once I 
shall spare the whip." 

The animal, apparently, was moved by thia rhetoric, for, with a 
doleful look, which Count Robert saw by means of the nearly extin- 
guished torch, he seemed to bid him farewell, and to creep away 

t Hair the difef mnqne of tlia OCtoinu Mplbil. 
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towards the ladder with the same excellent good-will wherewith a 
condemned criminal performs the like evolation. Bat no sooner did 
the Connt look angry, and shake the formidable dagger, than the 
intelligent animal seemed at once to take his resolution, and clench- 
ing his hands firmly together in the fashion of one who has made up 
his mind, he returned from the ladder's foot, and drew up behind 
C!ount Robert, with the air, however, of a deserter, who feels himself 
but little at home when called into the field against his ancient 
commander. 

In a short time the warder's patience was exhausted, and despair^ 
ing of the Sylvan's voluntary return, he resolved to descend in quest 
of him. Down the ladder he came, a bundle of keys in one hand, 
the other assisting his descent, and a sort of dark lantern, whose 
bottom was so fashioned that he could wear it upon his head like a 
hat He had scarce stepped on the floor, when he was surrounded by 
the nervous arms of the Count of Paris. At first the warder's idea 
was, that he was seized by the recusant Sylvan. 

" How now, villain !" he said ; 'Uet me go, or thou shalt die the 
death." 

" Thou diest thyself," said the Ck)unt, who, between the surprise 
and his own skill in wrestling, felt fully his advantage in the 
struggle. 

" Treason ! treason !" cried the warder, hearing by the voice that 
a stranger had mingled in the contest ; ** help, ho ! above there ! 
help, Hereward — Varangian ! — Anglo-Saxon, or whatever accursed 
name thou callest thyself !" 

While he spoke thus, the irresistible grasp of Count Robert seized 
his throat, and choked his utterance. They fell heavily, the jailor 
undermost, upon the floor of the dungeon, and Robert of Paris, the 
necessity of whose case excused the action, plunged his dagger in the 
throat of the unfortunate. Just as he did so, a noise of armour was 
heard, and, rattling down the ladder, our acquaintance Hereward 
stood on the floor of the dungeon. The light, which had rolled from 
the head of the warder, continued to show him streaming with blood, 
and in the death-grasp of a stranger. Hereward hesitated not to fly 
to his assistance, and, seizing upon the Count of Paris at the same 
advantage which that knight had gained over his own adversary a 
moment before, held him forcibly down with his face to the earth. 

Count Robert was one of the strongest men of that military age ; 
but then so was the Varangian ; and save that the latter had obtained 
a decided advantage by having his antagonist beneath him, it could 
not certainly have been conjectured which way the combat was 
to go. 
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"Yield 1 BB your owa jugoa goes, rowiiie or no nKoa," aoid tha 
Tanogiui, " or die on the point of my dagger 1" 

"A French Connt never yielde," answwed Bobert, who began to 
coDJecnire with wh&t sort of petson he wu engaged, " above all to ■ 
vagKbond alare like thee 1" With thia he made an effort to riae, ao 
Budden, ao strong, so powerfnl, that he hsKl aliooBt freed himaelf from 
the Varangian'i graap, had not Heraward, bj ft violent exertion of hia 
great atrength, preaerved the advantage he had gained, and raiaed hia 
poniard to end the atrife for ever ; but a lond chackling laugh of an 
onearthlr aoosd waa at this instant heard. The Varsngtan'B ex- 
tended arm waa aeiied with vigour, while a longh arm, embracing 
hia throat, tnmed him over on hia back, and gave the French Oaant 
an opporttinitj of springing up. 



"Death to thee, wretch 1" aaid the Varangian, acatce knowing 
whom he threatened ; but the man of the wooda apparently had an 
avfnl recollection of the proweaa of hnman beings. He fled, there- 
fdre, swiftly up the ladder, and left Herewaid and his deliverer to 
tight it out with what aocoesa chance might deteimine between 

The oircnmstancea Beamed to argue a desperate combat ; both were 
tall, strong, and couiageous, both had defenaiva armont, and the 
fatal and desperate poniard was their only offensive weapon. Thej 
paused, facing each other, and examined eagerly into tbetr r«i^iective 
nieana of defence before haiarding a blow, which, if it miaaed, its 
attaint would certuely be fatally reunited. Diuing this deadly 
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paase^ a gleam shone ftom the trap-door above, aa tha wild and 
alarmed visage of the man of the wooda waa aeen peering down by 
the light of a newly-kindled torch, which ha held ai low into the 
dongeon as he well could. 

** Fight bravely, comrade,'* said Count Bobert of Paris, ^* for wa 
no longer battle in private ; this respectable person having chosen to 
constitute himself judge of the field*" 

Hazardous as his situation was, the Yarangian looked up^ and was 
so struck with the wild and terrified expression which the creature 
had assumed, and the strife between curiosity and terror which its 
grotesque featurea eichibited, that he could not help bursting into a 
fit of laughter. 

'* Sylvan is among those,'' said Hereward, ** who would rather hold 
the candle to a dance so formidable than join in it himseU.'' 

'* Is there, then," said Count Eobert, " any absolute necessity that 
thou and I perform this dance at all I** 

^ None but our own pleasure," answered Hereward, *' for I suspect 
there is not between ua any legitimate cause of quarrel demanding 
to be fought out in such a place and before such a apectator. Thou 
art, if I mistake not, the bold Frank who was yesternight 
imprisoned in this place with a tiger, chained within no distant 
spring of his bed V* 

^ I am,** answered the Count. 

'' And where is the animal who was opposed to thee ?" 

*' He lies yonder," answered the Count, '' never again to be the 
object of more terror than the deer whom he may have preyed 
on in his day/ He pointed to the body of the tiger, which 
Hereward examined by the light of the dark lantern already 
mentioned. 

<< And this, then, was thy handiwork ?" said the wondering Anglo- 
Saxon. 

** Sooth to say it was," answered the Count, with indifference. 

" And thou hast slain my comrade of this strange watch 1" said the 
Varangian. 

^ Mortally wounded him at the least," sidd Count Bobert. 

** With your patience, I will be beholden to you for a moment's truce 
while I examine his wound," said Hereward. 

<< Assuredly," answered the Count; '^ blighted be the arm which 
strikes a foul blow at an open antagonist 1" 

Without demanding further security, the Varangian quitted his 

posture of defence and precaution, and set himself, by the assistance 

of the dark lantern, to examine the wound of the first warder who 

appeared on the field, who seemed, by his Boman military dress, to 

o 
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be a soldier of the bonds called Immortals. He found bim in the 
death agony, but still able to speak« 

** So, Yarangian, thou art come at last — and it is to th j sloth or 
treachery that I impute my fatel — Nay, answer me not! — ^The 
stranger stmck me over the collar-bone — ^had we UTed long together 
or met often I had done the like by thee, to wipe ont the memory of 
certain transactions at the Qolden gate. I know the use of the knife 
too well to doubt the effect of a blow aimed over the collar-bone by 
BO strong a hand — I feel it coming. The Immortal, so called^ 
becomes now, if priests say true, an immortal indeed, and Sebastes of 
Mytilene's bow is broken ere his quiver is half emptied." 

The robber Qreek sunk back in Hereward's arms, and closed his 
life with a groan, which was the last sound he uttered. The Varan- 
gian laid the body at length on the dungeon floor. 

'* This is a perplexed matter," he said ; " I am certainly not called 
upon to put to death a brave man, although my national enemy, 
because he hath killed a miscreant who was privately meditating my 
own murder. Neither is this a place or a light by which to fight as 
becomes the champions of two nations. Let that quarrel be still for 
the present. How say you then, noble sir, if we adjourn the present 
dispute till we effect your deliverance from the dungeons of the 
Blacquemal, and your restoration to your own friends and followers t 
If a poor Varangian should be of service to you in this matter, would 
you, when it was settled, refuse to meet him in fair fight with your 
national weapons or his ownl" 

** IS/* said Count Bobert, ** whether friend or enemy, thou wilt 
extend thy assistance to my wife, who is also imprisoned somewhere 
in this inhospitable palace, be assured that, whatever be thy rank, 
whatever be thy country, whatever be thy condition, Bobert of Paris 
will, at thy choice, proffer thee his right hand in friendship, or raise 
it against thee in fedr and manly battle — a strife not of hatred^ bat 
of honour and esteem ; and this I vow by the soul of Charlemagne, 
my ancestor, and by the shrine of my patroness, Our Lady of the 
Broken Lances." 

'' Enough said," replied Hereward. ** 1 am as much bound to the 
assbtance of your Lady Countess, being a poor exile^ as if I were in 
the first ranks of chivalry ; for if anything can make the cauae of 
worth and bravery yet more obligatory, it must be its being united 
with that of a helpless and suffering female." 

" I ought," said Count Bobert, '* to be here silent^ without loading 
thy generosity with> fiftrther requests; yet thou art a man whom, if 
fortune has not smiled at thy birth by ordaining thee to be bom 
within the ranks of noblesse and knighthood, yet Providence hath 
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done thee more justice by giving thee a more gallant heart than is 
always possessed, I fear, by those who are inwoven in the gayest 
wreath of chivalry. There lingers here in these dungeons — ^for I 
cannot say he lives — a blind old man, to whom for three years every- 
thing beyond his prison has been a universal blot. His food is bread 
and water, his intercourse limited to the conversation of a sullen 
warder, and if death can ever come as a deliverer, it must be to this 
dark old man. What sayst thou 1 Shall he, so unutterably miserable, 
not profit by perhaps the only opportunity of freedom that may ever 
occur to him ?" 

''By St Dunstan," answered the Varangian, "thou keepest over 
truly the oath thou hast taken as a redresser of wrongs ! Thine own 
case is well-nigh desperate, and thou art willing to make it utterly so 
by uniting with it that of every unhappy person whom iaXe throws 
in thy way!" 

** The more of human misery we attempt to relieve," said Bobert 
of Paris, *Hhe more we shall carry with us the blessing of our 
merciful saints and Our Lady of Hne Broken Lances, who views 
with so much pain every species of human suffering or misfortune, 
save that which occurs within the enclosure of the lists. But come, 
valiant Anglo-Saxon, resolve me on my request as speedily as thou 
canst. There is something in thy face of candour as well as sense, 
and it is with no small confidence that I desire to see us set forth 
in quest of my beloved Countess, who, when her deliverance is 
once achieved, will be a powerful aid to us in recovering that of 
others." 

" So be it, then," said the Varangian ; '* we will proceed in quest 
of the Countess Brenhilda; and i^ on recovering her, we find 
ourselves strong enough to procure the freedom of the dark old 
man, my cowardice, or want of compassion, shall never stop the 
attempt." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

'Tis strange that, in the dark snlphureons mine, 
Where wild ambition piles its ripening stores 
Of slumbering thunder, Love wiU interpose 
His tiny torch, and cause the stem explosion 
To burst, when the deviser's least aware. 

Anonifmous. 

About noon of the same day, Agelastes met with Achilles Tatius, 
the commander of the Varangian guard, in those ruins of the 
Egyptian temple in which we formerly mentioned Hereward having 
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bftd an intoiritw with tlia pliiloMpher. Th«j met, u it Memed, in 
■ very difCerent hnmoiu. Tatiiu ma gloomy, malanelioly, and 
doinicut; while the philoeoptaei nuintained the calm indiffennw 
which pioonred for him, and ici some Mit deeerved, the title of the 
Elephant " Tbon blencheit, AchiUee Tatini," nid the philoiapher, 
"now that thou hut frankly oppoead thyulf to all the daugen 
which atood between thee and gieatnees. Thon art like the idle boy 
who turned the mill-itraam npan the machine, and that done^ initead 
of making a proper nae of it, was terriftod at ueing it in motion," 

"Thon doat ma wrong, Agelaslea," anawared the Aoolyts, "fonl 
wrong ; I am bnt like the mariner, who, altboagh determined npon 
faia voyage, yet cannot forbear a aoTTOwiog glanoe at the ahoia, before 
he parte with it, it may be for erer." 

" It may have been right to think of tbU, bnt pardon aw, valiant 
Tatins, when I tell yon the aeeoimt should have been mode np 



before; and the grandaon of Algnrie the Hon ought to have oom- 
puted chances and oonseqnencea ere he etretcbsd his hand to his 
maater'a diadem.* 

" Hnah t for Heaven's sake," said TatinS, looking roand ; " that, 
thon knoneBt, is a aeciet between oar two selves ; for if Nicephomi, 
the Ceeear, sbonld leam it, where were we and our conspiracy 1" 

"Onr bodies on the gibbet, pTobably,' answered AgeUutn, "and 
OUT souls divorced from them, and in the way of discovering the 
secrets which thou hast hitherto taken npon tmst," 

" Well," said Achilles, " and sbonld not the conscioniuesa of the 
possibility of this fata render as oautioni ?" 

" OautiouB nun, if yon wiU," answered A^elaates, " bnt not timid 
childien." 

"Stone walla can hear," said the Follower, lowering bis vdoa. 
" Dionysiiu tha tyrant, I hav« read, had an Ear wtaioh eonveyed to 
him the seerets spoken within his atat^prison at Syraaosa." 
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** And that Ear is still stationary at STracose/' said the pliilo8opher« 
**TeU me, mj most simple friend, art thou afirnid it has been 
transported hither in one night, as the Latins believe of Our Lad/s 
bouse of Loretto V* 

" No," answered Achilles, " but in an af&dr so important too much 
caution cannot be used.'* 

'* Well, thou most cautious of candidates for empire, and most cold 
of military leaders, know that the Csssar, deeming, I think, that 
there is no chance of the empire falling to any one but himself, hath 
taken in his head to consider his succession to Alexins as a matter of 
course, whenever the election takes place. In consequence, as matters 
of course are usually matters of indifference, he has left all thoughts 
of securing his interest upon this material occasion to thee and to 
me, while the foolish volaptuary hath himself run mad — for what, 
think youl Something between man and woman— female in her 
lineaments, her limbs, and a part at least of her garments ; but, so 
help me St. George, most masculine in the rest of her attire, in her 
propensities, and in her exercises." 

** The Amazonian wife, thou meanest,* said Achilles, ''of that iron* 
handed Frank, who dashed to pieces last night the golden lion of 
Solomon with a blow of his fist ? By St. George, the least which 
can come of such an amour is broken bones." 

'*That,'' said Agelastes, ''is not quite so improbable as that 
Diouysius's Ear should fly hither from Syracuse in a single night; 
but he is presumptuous in respect of the influence which his sup- 
posed good looks have gained him among the Grecian dames." 

" He was too presumptuous, I suppose," said Achilles Tatius, " to 
make proper allowance for his situation as Cessar, and the prospect of 
his beiog Emperor." 

" Meantime," said Agelastes, " I have promised him an interview 
with his Bradamante, who may perhaps reward his tender epithets 
otZo$ kai p9yehe,f by divorcing his amorous soul from his unrivalled 
person." 

"Meantime," said the Follower, "thou obtainest, I conclude, such 
orders and warrants as the Csssar can give for the ftirtherance of our 
plot ?" 

"Assuredly," said Agelastes, "it is an opportunity not to be loet 
This love fit, or mad fit, has blinded him ; and without exciting too 
much attention to the progress of the plot, we can thus in safety 
conduct matters our own way, without causing malevolent remarks ; 
and though I am conscious that^ in doing so, I act somewhat at 
variance with my age and character, yet the end being to convert 

t "Life and BoaL" 
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a worthy Follower into an Imperial Leader, I shame me not in pro- 
curing that interview with the lad j, of which the Gsaar, as they tenn 
him, is so desirons. What progress, meanwhile, hast thon made with 
the Varangians, who are, in respect of execntion, the yeiy arm of 
our design ?" 

''Scarce so good as I could wish," said Achilles Tatius; *'yet I 
have made sure of some two or three score of those whom I found 
most aocessihle ; nor have I any doubt, that, when the Gnsar is set 
aside, their cry will be for Achilles Tatius^" 

<< And what of the gallant who assisted at our prelections f" said 
Agelastes ; '' your Edward, as Alexins termed him f " 

** 1 have made no impression upon him/' said the Follower ; ''and 
I am sorry for it, for he is one whom his comrades think well o^ 
and would gladly follow. Meantime, I have placed him as an 
additional sentinel upon the iron-witted Count of Paris, whom, both 
having an inveterate love of battle, he is very likely to put to death ; 
and if it is afterwards challenged by the crusaders as a cause of war, 
it is only deliyering up the Varangian, whose personal hatred will 
needs be represented as having occasioned the catastrophe. All this 
being prepared beforehand, how and when shall we deal with the 
Emperor 1" 

"For that,'^ said Agelastes, "we must consult the CsDsar, who^ 
although his expected happiness of to-day is not more certain than 
the state preferment that he expects to-morrow, and although his 
ideas are much more anxiously fixed upon his success with this said 
Countess than his succession to the empire, will, nevertheless, expect 
to be treated as the head of the enterprise for accelerating the latter. 
But, to speak my opinion, valiant Tatius, to-morrow will be the last 
day that Alexius shall hold the reins of empire." 

"Let me know for certadn," said the Follower, "as soon as thou 
canst, that I may warn our brethren, who are to have in readiness 
the insurgent citizens, and those of the Lnmortals who are combined 
with us, in the neighbourhood of the court, and in readiness to act 
And, above all, that 1 may disperse upon distant guards such 
Varangians as I cannot trust'' 

" Bely upon me," said Agelastes, " for the most accurate information 
and instructions, so soon as I have seen Nicephoms Briennius. One 
word permit me to ask — In what manner is the wife of the Cassar to 
be disposed of?" 

" Somewhere," said the Follower, " where I can never be compelled 
to hear more of her history. Were it not for that nightly pest of her 
lectures, I could be good-natured enough to take care of her destiny 
myself, and teach her the difference betwixt a real emperor and 
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this BrienniuB, who thinks so much of himself.'' So saying, they 
separated; the Follower elated in look and manner considerably 
above what he had been when they met. 

Agelastes looked after his companion with a scomfal laugh. 
*' There/' he said, ''goes a fool, whose lack of sense prevents his 
eyes from being dazzled by the torch which cannot fail to consume 
him. A half-bred, half-acting, half-thinking, half-daring caitiff, 
whose poorest thoughts — and those which deserve that name must 
be poor indeed — are not the produce of his own understanding. He 
expects to circumvent the fiery, haughty, and proud Nicephorus 
Briennius 1 If he does so, it will not be by his own policy, and still 
less by his valour. Nor shall Anna Oomnena, the soul of wit and 
genius, be chained to such an unimaginative log as yonder half 
barbarian. No^she shall have a husband of pure Qrecian extraction, 
and well stored with that learning which was studied when B^me 
was great, and Greece illustrious. Nor will it be the least charm of 
the Imperial throne, that it is partaken by a partner whose personal 
studies have taught her to esteem and value those of the Emperor." 
He took a step or two with conscious elevation, and then, as conscience- 
checked, he added, in a suppressed voice, *' But then, if Anna were 
destined for Empress, it follows of course that Alexius must die — no 
consent could be trusted to. And what theni — the death of an 
ordinary man is indifferent, when it plants on the throne a philosopher 
and a historian ; and at what time were the possessors of the empire 
curious to enquire when or by whose agency their predecessors died t 
Diogenes ! Ho, Diogenes !'' The slave did not immediately come, so 
that Agelastes, wrapt in the anticipation of his greatness, had time to 
add a few more words — ** Tush, I must reckon with Heaven, say the 
priests, for many things, so I will throw this also into the account. 
The death of the Emperor may be twenty ways achieved without my 
having the blame of it. The blood which we have shed may spot 
our hand, if closely regarded, but it shall scarce stain, our forehead." 
Diogenes here entered — ''Has the Frank lady been removed?" said 
the philosopher. 

The slave signified his assent 

" How did she bear her removal 9" 

"As authorised by your lordship, indifferently well. She had 
resented her separation firom her husband, and her being detained 
in the palace, and committed some violence upon the slaves of the 
Household, several of whom were said to be slain, although we, 
perhaps, ought only to read sorely frightened. She recognised me 
at once, and when I told her that I came to offer her a day's retire- 
ment in your own lodgings, until it should be in your power to 
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aehieTe the liberation of her httsbandy she at once conaented, and 
I deposited her in the secret Cytherean garden-hoose.* 

** Admirably done, my iaithful Dic^nes," said the philosopher ; 
'^ thou art like the genii who attended on the .eastern taliiimaDS ; 1 
have bnt to intimate my will to thee, and it is accomplished.* 

Diogenes bowed deeply, and withdrew. 

'*Yet remember, slaye !" said Agelastes, speaking to himself; 
^ there is danger in knowing too much — and should my character 
ever become questioned, too many of my secrets are in the power of 
Diogenes." 

At this moment a blow thrice repeated, and struck upon one of 
the images without, which had been so foamed as to return a tingling 
sound, and in so fiBur deserved the praise of being Tocal, interrupted 
his soliloquy. 

** There knocks," said he, ^one of our allies ; who can it be that 
knocks so late 1" He touched the figure of Isis with his staf^ and 
the Csesar, Nicephoms Briennius, entered in the full Grecian habit, 
and that graceful dress anxiously arranged to the best advantagCi 
"Let me hope, my lord," said Agelastes, receiving the Gassar with 
an apparently grave and reserved face, ''your Highness comes to tell 
me that your sentiments are changed on reflection, and that what- 
ever you had to confer about with this Frankish lady, may be at least 
deferred until the principal part of our conspiracy has been sncoess- 
folly executed." 

** Philosopher," answered the Csesar, *'no. My resolution, once 
taken, is not the sport of circumstances. Believe me, that I have 
not finished so many labours without being ready to undertake others. 
The favour of Venus is the reward of the labours of Mars, nor would 
I think it worth while to worship the god armipotent with the toil 
and risk attending his service, unless I had previously attained some 
decided proofis that I was wreathed with the myrtle, intimating the 
favour of his beautiful mistress." 

** 1 beg pardon for my boldness," said Agelastes ; ** but has your 
Imperial Highness reflected, that you were wagering, with the wildest 
rashness, an empire, including thine own life, mine, and all who are 
joined with us in a hardy scheme? And against what were they 
waged? Against the very precarious favour of a woman, who is 
altogether divided betwixt flend and female, and in either capacity is 
most likely to be fatal to our present scheme, either by her good will 
or by the offence which she may take. If she prove such as yon 
wish, she will desire to keep her lover by her side, and to spare him 
the danger of engaging in a perilous conspiracy : and if she remaini^ 

the world believe her, constant to her husband, and to the senti- 
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ments she vowed to him at the altar, you may guess what cause ot* 
offence you are likely to give, by uiging a suit which she has already 
received so very ill." 

'* Pshaw, old man ! Thou tumest a dotard, and in the great know- 
ledge thou poesessest of other things hast forgotten the knowledge 
best worth knowing — that of the beautiful part of the creation. Think 
of the impression likely to be made by a gallant, neither ignoble in 
situation nor unacceptable in presence, upon a lady who must fear 
the consequences of refasal ! Come, Agelastes, let me have no more 
of thy croaking, auguring bad fortune like the raven from the blasted 
oak on the left hand ; but deolaimi as well thou canst, how faint 
heart never won fair lady, and how those best deserve empire who 
can wreathe the myrtles of Venus with the laurels of Mars. Come, 
man, undo me the secret entrance which combines these magical 
ruins with groves that are fashioned rather like those of Cytheroa or 
Naxos." 

** It must be as you will!" said the philosopher, with a deep and 
somewhat affected sigh. 

** Here, Diogenes 1" called aloud the Caesar ; " when thou art sum- 
moned, mischief is not far distant. Come, undo the secret entrance. 
Mischief, my trusty negro, is not so distant but she will answer the 
first clatter of the stones.'' 

The negro looked at his master, who returned him a glance 
acquiescing in the Caesar's proposal. Diogenes then went to a part of 
the ruined wall which was covered by some climbing shrubs, all of 
which he carefully removed. This showed a little postern door, closed 
irregularly, and filled up, from the threshold to the top, with large 
square stones, all of which the slave took out and piled aside, as if 
for the purpose of replacing them. *' I leave thee," said Agelastes to 
the negro, ** to guard this door, and let no one enter, except he has the 
sign, upon the peril of thy life. It were dangerous it should be left 
open at this period of the day." 

The obsequious Diogenes put his hand to his sabre and to his 
head, as if to signify the usual promise of fidelity or death, by which 
those of his condition generally expressed their answer to their 
master^s commands. Diogenes then lighted a small lantern, and 
pulling out a key, opened an inner door of wood, and prepared to 
step forward. 

"Hold, friend Diogenes,'' said the Caesar; 'Uhou wantest not my 
lantern to discern an honest man, whom, if thou didst seek, I must 
needs say thou hast come to the wrong place to find one. Nail thou 
up these creeping shrubs before the entrance of the place, and 
abide thou there, as already directed, till our return, to parry the 
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corioflitjr of any who nuij be attracted by the sight of the private 
pasaaffe." 

The black elaye drew back as he gaye the lamp to the GflBMr, and 
Agehutes followed the light throngh a long, bat narrow, arched 
passage, well supplied with air from space to space, and not 
neglected in the inside to the degree which its exterior would have 
implied, 

'' I will not enter with you into the gardens," said Agelastes, ^ or 
to the bower of Cytherea, where I am too old to be a worshippei; 
Thou thyself I think. Imperial CSsMar, art well aware of the road, 
haying trayelled it diyers times ; and, if I mistake not, for the £ureat 



reasons." 



'* The more thanks^" said the Cflesar, '' are due to mine excellent 
friend Agelastes, who forgets his own age to accommodate the youth 
of his friends." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Wb must now return to the dungeon of the Blacquemal, where dr- 
cumstances had formed at least a temporary union between the stout 
Varangian and Count Robert of Paris, who had a stronger resemblance 
to each other in their dispositions than probably either of them would 
haye been willing to admit. The yirtues of the Varangian were all 
of that natural and unrefined kind which Nature herself dictates to a 
gallant man, to whom a total want of fear, and the most prompt 
alacrity to meet danger, had been attributes of a life-long standing 
The Count, on the other hand, had all that brayery, generosity, and 
loye of adventure which was possessed by the rude soldier, with the 
yirtues, partly real, partly fiEmtastic, which those of his rank and 
country acquired from the spirit of chivalry. The one might be 
compared to the diamond as it came from the mine, before it had yet 
received the advantages of cutting and setting; the other was the 
ornamented gem, which, cut into facets and richly set^ had lost per- 
haps a little of its original substance, yet still, at the same time^ to 
the eye of an inspector, had something more showy and splendid than 
when it was, according to the phrase of lapidaries, en hnU, In the 
one case, the value was more artificial; in the other, it was the more 
natural and real of the two. Chance, therefore, had made a temporary 
alliance between two men, the foundation of whose characters bore 
such strong resemblance to each other that they were only separated 
by a course of education, which had left rigid prejudices on both sidea^ 
and which prejudices were not unlikely to run counter to each other. 
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The Varangian commenced hia conyenation with the Count in a 
tone of ii&miliarity, approaching nearer to rudeness than the speaker 
was aware of, and much of which, though most innocently intended 
by Hereward, might be taken amiss by his new brother in arma 
The most offensive part of hia deportment, however, was a blunt, 
bold disregard to the title of those whom he addressed, adhering 
thereby to the manners of the Saxons, from whom he drew his 
descent, and which was likely to be at least unpleasing to the Franks 
as well as Normans, who had already received and become very 
tenacious of the privileges of the feudal system, the mummery of 
heraldry, and the warlike claims assumed by knights^ as belonging 
only to their own order. 

Hereward was apt, it must be owned, to think too little of these 
distinctions; while he had at least a sufficient tendency to think 
enough of the power and wealth of the Greek empire which he 
served — of the dignity inherent in Alexius Comnenus, and which he 
was also disposed to grant to the Grecian officers, who, under the 
Emperoi^ commanded his own corps, and particularly to Achilles 
Tatius. This man Hereward knew to be a coward, and half-suspected 
to be a villain. Still, however, the Follower was always the direct 
channel through which the Imperial graces were conferred on the 
Varangians in general, as well as upon Hereward himself ; and he 
had always the policy to represent such favours as being more or less 
indirectly the consequence of his own intercession. He was supposed 
vigorously to espouse the quarrel of the Varangians in all the disputes 
between them and the other corps ; he was liberal and open-handed ; 
gave every soldier his due ; and, bating the trifling circumstance of 
valour, which was not particularly his forte, it would have been 
difficult for these strangers to have demanded a leader more to their 
wishes. Besides this, our friend Hereward was admitted by him into 
his society, attended him, as we have seen, upon secret expeditions, 
and shared, therefore, deeply in what may be termed by an expressive, 
though vulgar phrase, the sneaking kindness entertained for this new 
Achilles by the greater part of his myrmidons. 

Their attachment might be explained, perhaps, as a liking to their 
commander, as strong as could well exist with a marvellous lack of 
honour and esteem. The scheme, therefore, formed by Hereward to 
effect the deliverance of the Count of Paris, comprehended as much 
faith to the Emperor, and his representative, the Acolyte or Follower, 
as was consistent with rendering justice to the injured Frank. 

In furtherance of this plan, he conducted Count Robert from the 
subterranean vaults of the Blacquernal, of the intricacies of which 
he was master, having been repeatedly of late stationed sentinel 
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there, for the purpose of aoqaiiing that knowledge of whidi TetliiB 
ptomiwd himself the advantage in the cnaning conspiracy; When 
they were in the open air, and at some distance fern the fjjboamj 
towers of the Palace, he hlnntly asked the €k>ant of Paris whether 
he knew Agelasles the Philosopher. The other answered in the 
negatiTsi 

** Look jouy now, Sir Knight, you hurt yourself in attempting to 
impose upon me," said Hereward. ** You must know him ; for I saw 
you dined with him yesterday." 

''Oh I with that learned old manT said the Ck>unt. ^I know 
nothing of him worth owning or disgmsing to thee or any one. A 
wily person he is, half-hemld and half-minstreL" 

'^ Half -procurer and whole knave," subjoined the Varangian. 
** With the mask of apparent good humour he conceals Ins pandering 
to the vices of others; with the specious jargon of philosophy he hss 
argued hims^ out of religious helief and moral principle ; and, with 
the appearance of the most devoted loyalty, be will, if he is not 
diecked in time^ either argue his too confiding master out of life and 
empire, or, if he MIb in this^ lesson his simple asHOffiatfs into death 
and misery." 

** And do you know all thii^" said Count Bobert^ ''and permit this 
man to go unimpeached t" 

** Oh, content you, sir," replied the Varangian ;^1 cannot yet form 
any plot which Agwlsstes maj not countermine; but the time will 
come, nay^i it is already approaching, when the Emperor's attention 
shall be irresistibly turned to the conduct of this man, and then let 
the philosopher sit fsst^ or by St Dunstan the barbarian overthrows 
him ! I would only lain, methinks^ save from his dutches a iodish 
Iriend, who has listened to his delusi<m&" 

•* But what hare I to do," said the Count, ** with this man, or widi 
his plots 1" 

** Much," said Hereward, « although yon know it nol^ The main 
supporter of this plot is no other than the Casar, who ought to be 
the most fiiithfnl of men ; but ever since Alexius has named a Sebaa- 
tooRstor, an officer that is higher in rank and nearer to the throne 
than the Ooesar himself so long has Nicephorus Briennins been di»> 
pleased and dissatisfied, though for what length of time he has joined 
the schemes of the astucious Agelastes it is more difficult to say. 
This I know, that lor many months he has fed liberally, as his riches 
enable him to do, the vices and prodigality of the Cbmbt. He has 
encouraged him to show disrespect to his wife, although the Bmperor's 
daughter; has put ill-will between him and the royal fiunily. And 
if Briennins bears no longor the lune of a rational man, and the 
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renown of a good leader, he is deprivBd of both by following the 
advice of this artful sycophant." 

*^ And what is all this to me V said the Frank. '' Agelastes may 
be a trae man, or a time-serring slave ; his master, Alexias Comnenos, 
is not so much allied to me or mine that I should meddle in the 
intrigues of his court" 

** You may be mistaken in that,'' said the blunt Varangian; ^*if 
these intrigues involye the happiness and yirtu o ■ " 

''Death of a thousand martyrs!" said the Frank, ''doth paltry 
intrigues and quarrels of slaves involve a single thought of suspicion 
of the noble Countess of Paris f The oaths of thy whole generation 
were ineffectual to prove but that one of her hairs had changed its 
colour to silver!" 

''Well imagined, gallant knight^" said the Anglo-Saxon; "thou 
art a husband fitted for the atmosphere of Constantinople, which calls 
for little vigilance and a strong beliet Thou wilt find many followers 
and fellows in this court of ours." 

"Hark thee, friend," replied the Frank, "let us have no more 
words, nor walk farther together than just to the most solitary nook 
of this bewildered city, and let us there set to that work which we 
left even now unfinished." 

" If thou wert a Duke, Sir Count," replied the Varangian, '*thou 
couldst not invite to a combat one who is more ready for it. Yet 
consider the odds on which we fight. If I fall, my moan is soon 
made ; but ¥rill my death set thy wife at liberty if she is under 
restraint, or restore her honour if it is tarnished? Will it do 
anything more than remove from the world the only person who is 
willing to give thee aid, at his own risk and danger, and who hopes 
to unite thee to thy wife, and replace thee at the head of thy 
forces ?" 

" I was wrong," said the Count of Paris ; "I was entirely wrong; 
but beware, my good friend, how thou couplest the name of Bren* 
hUda of Aspramonte with the word of dishonour, and tell me, instead 
of this irritating discourse^ whither go we now 1" 

" To the Cytherean gardens of Agekstes, from which we are not 
far distant," said the Anglo-Saxon ; " yet he hath a nearer way to it 
than that by which we now travel, else I should be at a loss to 
account for the short space in which he could exchange the charms 
of his garden for the gloomy ruins of the Temple of Isis, and the 
Imperial palace of the Blacquemal." 

" And wherefore, and how long," said Count Bobert, " dost thou 
conclude that my Countess is detained in these gardens 1" 

'* Ever since yesterday," replied Hereward. " When both I, and 
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sevenl of my oompanionB, at my tequest; kept close watch upon the 
GflBsar and your lady, we did plainly peroeive passages of fiery admir- 
ation on his party and anger, as it seemed, on hers^ which Agelastes, 
heing Nicephonu^s Mend, was likely, as nsoal, to bring to an end, by 
a separation of yon both from the army of the emsaders, that your 
wife, like many a matron before, might have the pleasore of taking 
up her residence in the gardens of that worthy sage ; while yon, my 
lord, might take up your own permanently in the castle of 
Blacqnemal.* 

" Villain ! why didst thou not apprise me of this yesterday 1' 

"A likely thing," said Hereward, ^'that I should feel myself at 
liberty to leave the ranks, and make such a communication to a man 
whom, fax from a friend, I then considered in the light of a personal 
enemy. Methinks that, instead of such language as this^ you should 
be thankful that so many chance drcomstances have at length 
brought me to befriend and assist you." 

Count Bobert felt the truth of what was said, though at the same 
time his fiery temper longed to ayenge itself according to its wont, 
upon the party which was nearest at hand. 

But now they arriyed at what the citizens of Constantinople called 
the Philosopher's Gardens. Here Hereward hoped to obtain entrance, 
for he had gained a knowledge of some part, at least, of the private 
signals of Achilles and Agelastes, since he had been introduced to 
the last at the ruins of the Temple of Isis. They had not indeed 
admitted him to their entire secret ; yet, confident in his connection 
with the Follower, they had no hesitation in communicating to him 
snatches of knowledge, such as, committed to a man of shrewd 
natural sense like the Anglo-Saxon, could scarce fail, in time and by 
degrees, to make him master of the whole. Count Bobert and hii 
companion stood before an arched door, the only opening in a high 
wail, and the Anglo-Saxon was about to knock, when, as if the idea 
had suddenly struck him — 

** What if the wretch Diogenes opens the gate 9 We must kill 
him, ere he can fly back and betray us. Well, it is a matter of 
necessity, and the yUlain has deserved his death by a hundred 
horrid crimes." 

**Km him then, thyself" retorted Count Bobert; "^he is nearer 
thy degree, and assoredly I will not defile the name of Charlemagne 
with the blood of a black slave." 

^Nay, Qod-a-mercy !" answered the Anglo-Saxon, ''but you must 
bestir yourself in the action, supposing there come rescue, and that I 
be overborne by odds." 

*' Such odds," said the knight, " will render the action more like a 
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mSl^, or general battle ; and assure yonrselfi I will not be slack when 
I may, with my honour, be active.'' 

'^ I doubt it not/' said the Varangian ; '* but the distinction seems 
a strange one, that, before permitting a man to defend himself or 
annoy his enemy, requires him to demand the pedigree of his 
ancestor." 

*'Fear you not, sir/' said Cbunt Bobert. ''The strict rule of 
chivalry indeed bears what I tell thee, but when the question is, 
Fight or not 1 there is great allowance to be made for a decision in 
the affirmative." 

" Let me give then the exordser's rap," replied Hereward, " and 
see what fiend will appear." 

So saying, he knocked in a particular manner, and the door opened 
inwards; a dwarfish negress stood in. the gap— her white hair 
contrasted singularly with her dark complexion, and with the broad 
laughing look peculiar to those slaves. She had something in her 
physiognomy which, severely construed, might argue malice, and a 
delight in human misery. 

''Is Agelastes ^' said the Varangian; but he had not com- 
pleted the sentence, when she answered him by pointing down a 
shadowed walk. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Frank turned in that direction, when the 
hag rather muttered than said distinctly, "You are one of the 
initiated, Varangian ; take heed whom you take with you, when you 
may hardly, peradventure, be welcomed even going alone." 

Hereward made a sign that he understood her, and they were 
instantly out of her sight. The path winded beautifully through the 
shades of an eastern garden, where clumps of flowers and labyrinths 
of flowering shrubs, and the tall boughs of the forest trees, rendered 
even the breath of noon cool and acceptable. 

" Here we must use our utmost caution," said Hereward, speaking 
in a low tone of voice ; " for here it is most likely the deer that we 
seek has found its refuge. Better allow me to pass before, since you 
are too deeply agitated to possess the coolness necessary for a 
scout. Keep concealed beneath yon oak, and let no vain scruples 
of honour deter you from creeping beneath the underwood, or 
beneath the earth itself, if you should hear a footfalL If the lovers 
have agreed, Agelastes, it is probable, walks his round, to prevent 
intrusion." 

"Death and furies I it cannot beil" exclaimed the fiery Frank. 
" Lady of the Broken Lances, take thy votary's life, ere thou torment 
him with this agony I" 

He saw, however, the necessity of keeping a strong force upon 
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himiel^ and pennittad, vUhont faiU>«i nmoiutnuce, the Tanngiaa 
to pnnne bis waj, looking, however, eankOitly after him. 

B7 advaQCisg forwanl a Uttle, he eon]d observe Herewsrd dnw oe&r 
to a paviUou whioh ua«e at no great distance from the plaoe whei« ihej 
had parted. Here he obaetved him apply, fiiat his eye, and then hit 
ear, to one of the casements, which were in a great meaauTe gmwn 
over, and excluded from the light, by virions flowering Bhrahs. Ha 
almoet thought he aaw a gtave istercst take place in the conntenanee 
of the Vaiangiau, and he longed to havo his ahaie of the information 
which he had donbtlega obtained 



He crept, therefore, with noiselaas stetw, through the «ame lab;- 
linlh of foliage which had covered the approaches of Hereward ; and 
M silent were his movements, that he toached the Anglo-Saxon, in 
order to make him aware of tua presence, befon he observed hi* 
approach. 

Hureward, not aware at first by whom he was approached, tnmed 
on the iotrnder with a coontanance like a burning coaL Seeing, 
however, that it was the Frank, he ehrogged his shoulders, as if 
pitying the impatience which could not be kept nuder prudent 
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restrainty and drawing himBelf back^ allowed the Count the privilege 
pf a peeping place thioogh plinths of the casement, which could not 
be discerned by the sharpest eye from the inner side. The sombre 
character of the light which penetrated into this abode of pleasure, 
was suited to that species of thought to which a Temple of Cytherea 
was supposed to be dedicated. Portraits and groups of statuary were 
also to be seen, in the taste of those which they had beheld at the 
Kiosk of the waterfall, yet something more free in the ideas which 
they conveyed than were to be found at their first resting-place. 
Shortly after, the door of the pavilion opened, and the Countess 
entered, followed by her attendant Agatha. The lady threw herself 
on a couch 9& she came in, while her attendant, who was a young 
and very handsome woman, kept herself modestly in the background, 
80 much so as hardly to be distinguished. 

*' What dost thou think," said the Countess, *' of so suspicious a 
friend as Agelastes? so gallant an enemy as the Cssaai, as he is 
caUed 1" 

'* What should I think,** returned the damsel, *' except that what 
the old man calls friendshp is hatred, and what the Csesar terms a 
patriotic love for his country, which will not permit him to set its 
enemies at liberty, is in &ct too strong an affection for his fair 
captive 1" 

" For such an affection," said the Countess, ** he shall have the 
same requital as if it were indeed the hostility of which he would 
give it the colour. My true and noble lord ! hadst thou an idea of 
the calamities to which they have subjected me, how soon wouldst 
thou break through every restraint to hasten to my relief I" 

** Art thou a man," said Count Bobert to his companion ; " and 
canst tbou advise me to remain still and hear this." 

'* I am one man," said the Anglo-Saxon; ''you, sir, are another; 
but all Qur arithmetic will not mi^e us more than two ; and in this 
place, it is probable that a whistle from the Csesar, or a scream from 
Agelastes, would bring a thousand to match us, if we* were as bold as 
Bevis of Hampton. Stand still and keep quiet. I counsel this, 
less as respecting my own Ufe, which^ by embarking upon a wild- 
goose chase with so strai^ge a partner, I have shown I put at little 
value, than for thy safety, and that of the lady thy Countess, who 
shows herself as virtuous as beautiful." 

''I was imposed on at first," said the Lady Brenhilda to her 
attendant. *' Affectation of severe morals, of deep learning, and of 
rigid rectitude, assumed by this wicked old man, made me believe 
in part the character which he pretended ; but the gloss is rubbed off 
since he let me see into his alliance with the unworthy Caosar, and 

F 
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the ugly picture remains in its native loathsomeness. Nevettheless, 
if I can, by address or subtlety, deceive this arch-deceiver — as he has 
taken from me, in a great measure, every other kind of assistance— I 
will not refuse that of craft, which he may find perhaps equal to his 
ownl"* 

'* Hear you that 1" said the Varangian to the Count of Paris. ** Do 
not let your impatience mar the web of your lady's prudence. I will 
weigh a woman's wit against a man's valour where there is aught to 
do ! Let us not come in with our assistance until time shall show us 
that it is necessary for her safety and our success." 

** Amen," said the Count of Paris ; *' but hope not, Sir Saxon, that 
thy prudence shall persuade me to leave this garden without taking 
full vengeance on that unworthy Oesar, and the pretended philosopher, 

if indeed he turns out to have assumed a character ,** The Count 

was here beginning to raise his voice, when the Saxon, without cere- 
mony, placed his hand on his mouth. ** Thou takest a liberty," said 
Count Bobert, lowering, however, his tones. 

*' Ay, truly," said Hereward ; ** when the house is on iiro, I do not 
stop to ask whether the water which I pour on it be perfumed or na" 

This recalled the Frank to a sense of his situation ; and if not con- 
tented with the Saxon's mode of making an apology, he was at least 
silenced. A distant noise was now heard — ^the Countess liatened and 
changed colour. *' Agatha," she said, ** we are like championB in the 
lists, and here comes the adversary. Let us retreat into this aide 
apartment, and so for a while put off an encounter thu^ alarming." 
Bo saying, the two females withdrew into a sort of anteroom, which 
opened from the principal apartment behind the seat which Brenhilda j 
had occupied. 

They had scarcely disappeared, when, as the stage direction has 
it, enter from the other aide the Caesar and Ageiastes. They had 
perhaps heard the last words of Brenhilda, for the Csssar repeated in 
a low tone— 

** Militat omnis amans, habet et sua castra Cupido. 

^ What, has our fair opponent withdrawn her foroes t No matter, 
it shows she thinks of the warfare, though the enemy be not in sight 
Well, thou shalt not have to upbraid me this time, Ageiastes, with 
precipitating my amours, and depriving myself of the pleasure of 
pursuit By Heavens, I will be as regular in my progress as if in 
reality I bore on my shoulders the whole load of years which make 
the difference between us; for I shrewdly suspect that with thee, 
old man, it is that envious churl Time that hath plucked the wings 
of Cupid." 
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^ Saj not flo, mighty Qtuax/' said the old man ; ** it is the hand of 
Fnidonce, which, depriving Cupid'a wing of aome wild feathena, 
leaves him still enough to fly with an equal and steady flight* 

^Thy flighty however, was less meaaoied, Agelaatce, when thou 
didst collect that armoniy — ^that magazine of Cupid's panoply, out of 
which thy kindneBS permitted me hat now to ann myself, or rather 
to repair my accoutrements." 

So saying, he glanced his eye over his own person, blazing with 
gems, and adorned with a chain of gold, bracelets, rings, and other 
ornaments, which, with a new and splendid habit, assumed since his 
arrival at these Oy therean gardens, tended to set off his very handsome 
figure. 

''I am glad," said Agelastes, ''if you have found among toys, 
which I now never wear, and seldom made use of even when life was 
young with me, anything which may set off your natural advantages. 
Bemember only this slight condition, that such of these trifl/es as 
have made part of your wearing apparel on this distinguished day, 
cannot return to a meaner owner, but must of necessity remain 
the property of that greatness of which they had once formed the 
ornament.^ 

^ I cannot consent to this, my worthy friend,^ said the GsBsar ; ^ I 
know thou vainest these jewels only in so Isr as a philosopher may 
value them ; that is, for nothing save the remembrances which attach 
to them. This large seal*ring, for instance, waa--^I have heard you 
say — the property of Socrates; if so, you cannot view it save with 
devout thankfulness that your own philosophy has never been tried 
with the exerciM of a Xantippe. These clasps released, in older 
times, the lovely bosom of Phryne ; and they now belong to one who 
could do better homage to the beauties they concealed or discovered 
than could the cynic Dio^^es. These buckles, too ^* 

^ I will spare thy ingenuity, good youth,'' aaid Agelastes, some- 
what nettled ; ^^ or rather, noble Csasar. Keep thy wit — ^thou wilt 
have ample oecasioa for it^ 

'* Fear not me," said the Onsar. ** Let us psoceed, since you will, 
to exercise the gilts which we possess, such as they are, either natural, 
09 bequeathed to us by our dear and respected friend. Hah 1'^ he 
said, the door opening suddenly, and the Ckmntess almost meeting 
him, ^'our wishes are here anticipated.'' 

He bowed accordingly with the deepest deference to the Lady 
Brenhilda, who, having made some alterations to enhance the 
splendour of her attire, now moved forward from the withdrawing- 
voom into whkh she had retreated. 

** Hail, noble lady," said the CKsar, *^ whom I have visited with 
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the intention of apologising for detaining yon, in some degree, againBk 
yonr will, in those strange regions in which you unexpectedly find 
yonrself." 

** Not in some degree," answered the lady, " bnt entirely contrary 
to my inclinations, which are, to be with my husband the Oonnt of 
Paris, and the followers who have taken the cross under his banner." 

" Such, doubtless, were your thoughts when you left the land of 
the West," said Agelastes ; ** but, fiidr Countess, have they experienced 
no change ? Tou have left a shore streaming with human blood 
when the slightest provocation occurred, and thou hast come to one 
whose principal maxim is to increase the sum of human happiness by 
every mode which can be invented. In the West yonder, he or she 
is respected most who can best exercise their tyrannical strength in 
making others miserable, while, in these more placid realms, we 
reserve our garlands for the ingenious youth, or lovely lady, who can 
best make happy the person whose affection is fixed upon her." 

''But, reverend philosopher," said the Ckmntess^ '^who labourest 
so artificially in recommending the yoke of pleasure, know that you 
contradict every notion which I have been taught from my infancy. 
In the land where my nurture lay, so far are we from acknowledging 
your doctrines, that we match not, except like' the lion and the lionesa, 
when the male hsa compelled the fomale to acknowledge hia aupenor 
worth and valour. Such is our rul^ that a damsel, even of mean 
degree, would think herself heinously undermatched| if wedded to a 
gallant whose fame in arms was yet unknown." 

*^ But, noble lady," said the Casar, " a dying man may then find 
room for some faint hope. Were there but a chance that distinction 
in arms could gain those a£Eieotions which have beoi stolen, rather 
than fsirly conferred, how many are there who would willingly enter 
into the competition where the price is so fau 1 What is the enter- 
prise too bold to be undertaken on such a condition ! And where is 
the individual whose heart would not feel thai, in baring hia sword 
for the prize, he made vow never to return it to the scabbard without 
the proud boast, What I have not yet won, I have>deserved I" 

** You see, lady," said Agelastes, who, apprehending that the last 
speech of the CsBsar had made some impressioui hastened to follow 
it up with a suitable observation — ** you see that the fire of chivalry 
bums as gallantly in the bosom of the Grecians as in that of the 
western nations." 

** Yes," answered Brenhilda, <*and I have heard of the celebrated 
siege of Troy, on which occasion a dastardly coward carried off the 
wife of a brave man, shunned every proffer of encounter with the 
husband whom he had wronged, and finally caused the death of lus 
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numeiotui brothers, the destruction of his native dty, with all the 
wealth which it contained, and died himself the death of a pitiful 
poltroon, lamented only by his worthless leman, to show how well 
the rules of chivalry were understood by your predeeessora'' 

** Lady, you mistake/' said the Csasar ; *' the offences of Paris were 
those of a dissolute Asiatic ; the courage which avenged them was that 
of the Greek Empire.^ 

'< You are learned, sir,'' said the lady ; ** but think not that I will 
trust your words until you produce before me a Grecian knight, 
gallant enough to look upon the armed crest of my husband without 
quaking." 

*' That, methinks, were not extremely difficult," returned the Gsosar ; 
'* if they have not flattered me, I have myself been thought equal in 
battle to more dangerous men than him who has been strangely mated 
with the Lady Brenhilda." 

'' That is soon tried,'^ answered the Cbuntess. *^ You will hardly, 
I think, deny that my husband, separated from me by some unworthy 
trick, is stiU at thy command, and could be produced at thy pleasure. 
I will ask no armour for him save what he wears, no weapon but his 
good sword Tranchefer ; then place him in this chamber, or any other 
lists equally narrow, and if he flinch, or cry craven, or remain dead 
under shield, let Brenhilda be the prize of the conqueror. Merciful 
Heaven \" she concluded, as she sunk back upon her seat, '* forgive 
me for the crime of even imagining such a terminatioUi which is 
equal almost to doubting thine unerring judgment !" 

^Let me, however," said the CsBsar, <* catch up these precious 
words before they £eJ1 to the ground. Let me hope that he, to whom 
the heavens shall give power and strength to conquer this highly- 
esteemed Count of Paris, shall succeed him in the affections of 
Brenhilda ; and believe me, the sun plunges not through the sky to 
his resting-place with the same celerity that I shall hasten to the 
encounter." 

*'Kow, by Heaven P said Count Robert^ in an adzious whisper 
to Hereward, *Mt is too much to expect me to stand by and hear a 
contemptible Greek, who durst not stand even the rattling &rewell 
which Tranchefer takes of his scabbard, brave me in my absence, and 
affect to make love to my lady par amowrs I And she, too — ^methinks 
Brenhilda allows more license than she is wont to do to yonder 
chattering popinjay. By the rood ! I will spring into the apartment, 
front them with my personal appearance, and confute yonder braggart 
in a manner he is like to remember." 

** Under favour," said the Varangian, who was the only auditor of 
this violent speech, " you shall be ruled by calm reason while I am 
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with yon. Wben we tie (MpacBted, lek the devil of knight enantry^ 
which hfts Bneh possession of thee^ take thee upon hia shoolders, and 
cany thee fall tilt wheresoever he lists.** 

'*Thoa art a hnite," said the County looking at him with a con- 
tempt corresponding to the expression he made nse of ; ** not only 
without humanity, hut without the sense of natural honour or natuial 
shame. The most despicable of animals stands not by tamely and 
sees another assail his mate. The bull offers his h<miB to a rival — 
the mastiff uses his jaws— and even the timid stag becomes furious 
and gorea." 

''Because they are beasts,'' said the Varangian, ''and theur mis- 
tresses also orcotmes without shame or reason, who are not aware of 
the sanctity of a choice. But thou too. Count, canst thou not see 
the obvious purpose of this poor lady, forsaken by all the world,, to 
keep her faith towards thee, by eluding the snares with which wicked 
men have beset her 1 By the souls of my fathen I my heart is so 
much moved by her ingenuity, mingled as I see it is with the most 
perfect candour and fi&ith, that I myself, in fault of a better champion, 
would willingly raise the axe in her behalf !" 

'* I thank thee, my good friend,** said the Count ; " I thank thee as 
heartily as if it were possible thou shouldst be left to do that good 
office for Brenhilda, the beloved of many a noble lord, the mistress 
of many a powerful vassal ; and, what is more, mu<^ more than 
thanks, I crave thy poirdon for the wrong I did thee but now." 

** My pardon you cannot need," said the Varangian ; " for I 
take no offence that is not seriously meant. Stay, they speak 
again." 

'< It is strange it should be so,** said the Cfloaar, as he paced the 
apartment ; *' but methinks, nay, I am almost certain, Agelastes^ that 
I hear voices in the vicinity of this apartment of thy privacy." 

'' It is impossiUe^" said Agelastes ; ** but I will go and see." 

Perceiving him to leave the pavilion, the Varangian made the 
Frank sensible* that they must crouch down amcmg a little thicket of 
evergreens, where they lay completely obscured. The philosopher 
made his rounds with a heavy step, but a watoblul eye ; and the two 
listeners were obliged to observe the strictest silence, without motion 
of any kind, until he had completed an ineffectual search, and returned 
into the pavilion. 

" By my faith, brave man," said the County " ere we return to our 
skulking-place, I must tell thee in thine ear, that never, in my life^ 
was temptation so strong upon me, as that which prompted me to 
beat out that old hypocrite's brains, provided I could have reconciled 
it with my honour ; and heartily do I wish that thou, whose honour 
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no way withheld thee, had ezperieneed and given way to aome 
impnlse of a similar nature." 

*' Such iancies have passed through my head/' said the Varangian ; 
*^ but I will not follow them till they are consistent^ both with our 
own safety, and more particularly wiUi that of the Countess." 
- " 1 thank thee again for thy good-will to her/' said Count Eobert ; 
"and, by Heaven 1 if fight we must at length, as it seems likely, I 
will neither grudge thee an honourable antagonist, nor fair quarter 
if the combat goes against thee.'' 

*' Thou hast my thanks,'' was the reply of Hereward ; " only, for 
Heaven's sake, be silent in this conjuncture, and do what thou wilt 
afterwards." 

Before the Varangian and the Count had again resumed their 
posture of listeners, the parties within the pavilion, conceiving them- 
selves unwatched, had resumed their conversation, speaking low, yet 
with considerable animation : 

*' It is in vain you would persuade me," said the Countess, *' that 
you know not where my husband is, or that you have not the most 
absolute influence over his captivity. Who else could have an 
interest in banishii^ or putting to death the husband, but he that 
a£fects to admire the wife 1" 

'* You do me wrong, beautiful lady," answered the Ceesar, ''and 
foi^et that I can in no shape be termed the moving-spring of this 
empire ; that my father-in-law, Alexius, is the Emperor ; and that 
the woman who terms herself my wife is jealous as a fiend can be of 
my slightest motion. What possibility was there that I should work 
the captivity of your husband and your own? The open affront 
which the Count of Paris put upon the Emperor, was one which he 
was likely to avenge, either by secret guile or by open force. Me it 
no way touched, save as the humble vassal of thy charms ; and it 
was by the wisdom and the art of the sage Agelastes that I was 
able to extricate thee from the gulf in which thou hadst else certainly 
perished. Nay, weep not, lady, for as yet we know not the fate of 
Count Robert ; but, credit me, it is wisdom to choose a better pro- 
tector, and consider him as no more." 

" A better than him," said Brenhilda, " I can never have, were I 
to choose out of the knighthood of all the world." 

"This hand," said the Csosar, drawing himself into a martial 
attitude, ** should decide that question^ were the man of whom thou 
thinkest so much yet moving on the face of this earth, and at 
liberty." 

** Thou art," said Brenhilda, looking fixedly at him with the fire 
of indignation flashing from every feature — " thou art — but it avails 
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not telling thee what ia thy real name ; belieye me, the world shall 
one day ring with it, and be justly sensible of its value. Observe 
what I am about to say — Robert of Paris is gone-M>r captive, I know 
not where. He cannot fight the match of which thou seemest so 
desirous — ^but here stands Brenhilda, bom heiress of Aspramonte, 
by marriage the wedded wife of the good Count of Paris. She was 
never matched in the lists by mortal man except the valiant Count, 
and since thou art so grieved that thou canst not meet her husband 
in battle, thou canst not surely object, if she is willing to meet thee 
in his stead 1* 

''How, madam 1* said the CsBsar, astonished; ''do you propose 
yourself to hold the lists against me 1" 

"Against you I'* said the Cotmtess; "against all the Grecian 
empire, if they shall affirm that Robert of Paris is justly used and 
lawfully confined." 

"And are the conditions," said the Caesar, "the same as if Count 
Robert himself held the lists ? The vanquished must them be at the 
pleasure of the conqueror for good or evil." 

** It would seem so," said the Countess, " nor do I refuse the hazard; 
only, that if the other champion shall bite the dust, the noble Count 
Robert shall be set at lib^y, and permitted to depart with all 
suitable honours." 

'* This I refuse not," said the CiBsar, " provided it is in my power." 

A deep growling sound, like that of a modem gong, here 
interrupted the conference. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Ths Varangian and Count Robert, at every risk of disooveiy, had 
remained so near as fully to conjecture, though they could not 
expressly overhear, the purport of the conversation. 

" He has accepted her challenge !" said the Count of Paris. 

"And with apparent willingness," said Hereward. 

"O, doubtless, doubtless," answered the Crusader; "but he knows 
not the skill in war which a woman may attain ; for my part, Gk>d 
knows I have enough depending upon the issue of this contest, yet 
such U my confidence, that I would to Qod I had more. I vow to 
our Lady of the Broken Lances, that I desire every furrow of land I 
possess— every honour which I can call my own, from the Countship 
of Paris down to the leather that binds my spur, were dependent and 
at issue upon this fair field, between your Casaar, as men term him, 
and Brenlulda of Aspzamonte," 
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** It is a noble confidence,'' said the Yazangian, '^nor durst I say it 
is a lash one ; only I cannot but remember that the Caesar is a strong 
man as well as a handsome, expert in the use of arms, and, abore all, 
less strictly bonnd than you esteem yourself by the rules of honour. 
There are many ways in which advantage may be given and taken, 
which will not, in the Gessar's estimation, alter the character of the 
field from an equal one, although it might do so in the opinion of 
the chivalrous Count of Paris, or even in that of the poor Varangian. 
But first let me conduct you to some place of safety, for your escape 
must be soon, if it is not already detected. The sounds which we 
heard intimate that some of his confederate plotters have visited the 
garden on other than love afhirs. I will guide thee to another 
avenue than that by which we entered. But you would hardly, I 
suppose, be pleased to adopt the wisest alternative I** 

*< And what may that be V said the Count 

'*To give thy purse, though it were thine all, to some poor ferry- 
man to waft thee over the Hellespont, then hasten to carry thy 
complaint to Godfrey of Bouillon, and what friends thou mayst have 
among thy brethem crusaders, and determine, as thou easily canst, 
on a sufficient number of them to come back and menace the city 
with instant war, unless the Emperor should deliver up thy lady, 
most unfairly made prisoner, and prevent, by his authority, this 
absurd and unnatural combat" 

'* And would you have me then,'' said Count Eobert, ''move the 
crusaders to break a fairly appointed field of battle ? Do you think 
that Gk>dfrey of Bouillon would turn back upon his pilgrimage for 
such an unworthy purpose; or that the Countess of Paris would 
accept, as a service, means of safety which would stain her honour 
for ever, by breaking an appointment solemnly made on her own 
challenge Y—Never 1" 

<<My judgment is then at fftult," said the Varangian, "for I see I 
can hammer out no expedient which is not^ in some extravagant 
manner or another, controlled by your foolish notions. Here is a 
man who has been trapped into the power of his enemy, that he 
might not interfere to prevent a base stratagem upon his lady, 
involving both her life and honour; yet he thinks it a matter of 
necessity that he keeps faith as precisely with these midnight 
poisoners, as he would had it been pledged to the most honourable men! " 

'* Thou say'st a painful truth,'' said Count Bobert; ** but my word 
is the emblem of my faith ; and if I pass it to a dishonourable or 
faithless foe, it is imprudently done on my part ; but if I break it, 
being once pledged, it is a dishonourable action, and the disgrace can 
never be washed from my shield." 
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^ Do yon meaoy then,* Mid the Yaisnguuiy ^ to suffer your wife's 
honour to reraam pledged, as it at present ia, on the eyent of an 
unequal eomhat f " 

** Qod and the saints pardon thee sueh a thought 1" said the Oount 
of Paris. ^ 1 will go to see this oomhat with a heart as firm, if not 
as lights as any time I ever saw spears splintered. If by the influence 
of any accident or treachery (for fairly, and with such an antagonist, 
Brenhilda of Aspiamonte cannot be overthrown), I step into the lists, 
proclaim the Cassar as he is — a villain — show the falsehood of his 
conduct from beginning to end — appeal to every noble heart that 
hears me, and then — GkMl show the right l** 

H»eward paused, and shook his head. ''All this," he said, 
" might be feasible enough, provided the combat were to be fought 
in the presence of your own countrymen, or even, by the maasl if 
the Varangians were to be guards of the lists. But treachery of 
every kind is so familiar to the Greeks, that I questicm if they would 
view the conduct of their Gsssar as anything else than a pardonable 
and natural stratagem of Dan Cupid, to be smiled at, rather than 
subjected to disgrace or punishment." 

''A nation," said Gount Bobert, ''who could smile at such a 
jest^ may Heaven refuse them sympathy at their utmost need, 
when their sword is broken in their hand, and thdr wives 
and daughters shrieking in the relentless grasp of a barbarous 
enemy!" 

Hereward looked upon his companion, whose flushed dieeks and 
sparkling eyes bore witness to his enthusiasm. 

*'I see," he said, "you are resolved, and I know tiiat your 
resolution can in justice be called by no other name than an act of 
heroic folly. What then? it is long since life has been bitter to the 
Varangian exile. Mom has raised him from a joyless bed, which 
night has seen him lie down upon, wearied with wielding a mercenary 
weapon in. the wars of strangers. He has longed to lay down his life 
in an hononmble cause, and this is one in which the extremity and 
very essence of honour is implicated. It tallies also with my scheme 
of saving the Emperor, which will be gready facilitated by the 
dovmfiill of his ungrateful son-in-law." Then addressing himself to 
the Count, he continued, ^ Well, Sir Count, as thou art the person 
principally concerned, I am willing to yield to thy reasoning in this 
affair; but I hope you will permit me to mingle with your resolution 
some advices of a more every-day and less fantastic nature. For 
example, thy escape from the dungeons of the Blacquemal must soon 
be generally known. In prudence, indeed, I myself must be the 
first to communicate it, since otherwise the suspicion will fall on me. 
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Whefe do yoa think oC'concealing younelf 1 for aasaredly the aearoh 
will be close and general." 

'* For that/' said the CSonnt of Paris, '< I must be indebted to thy 
suggestion, with thanks for every lie which thou tindest thyself 
obliged to make, to contrive, and produce in my behalf, entreating 
thee only .to render them aa few as poaaible, they being a coin which 
I myself never fabricate." 

" Sir Enight," answered Hereward, '^ let me begin first by saying, 
that no knight that ever belted sword is more a slave to truth, when 
truth is observed towards him, than the poor soldier who talks to 
thee; but when the game depends not upon fair play, but upon 
lulling men's cautiousness asleep by fiilsehood, and drugging their 
senses by opiate draughts, they who would scruple at no means of 
deceiving me, can hardly expect that I, who am paid in such base 
money, should pass nothing on my part but what is lawful and 
genuine. For the present thou must remain concealed within my 
poor apartment in the barracks of the Varangians, which is the last 
place where they will think of seeking for thee. Take this, my 
upper cloak, and follow me; and now that we are about to leave 
these gardens, thou mayest follow me unsuspected as a sentinel 
attending his officer ; for, take it along with you, noble Count, that 
we Yarangians are a sort of persons upon whom the Qreeks care not 
to look very long or fixedly." 

They now reached the gate where they had been admitted by the 
negress, and Hereward, who was intrusted with the power, it seems, 
of letting himself out of the philosopher's premises, though not of 
entering without assistance from the portress, took out a key which 
turned the lock on the garden side, so that they soon found them* 
selves at liberty. They then proceeded by by-paths through the 
city, Hereward leading the way, and the Count following, without 
speech or remonstrance, until they stood before the portal of the 
barracks of the Varangians, 

''Make haste," said the sentinel who was on duty, *' dinner is 
already begun." The communication sounded joyfully in the ears 
of Hereward, who was much afraid that his companion might have 
been stopped and examined. By a side passage he reached his own 
quarters, and introduced the Count into a small room, the sleeping 
chamber of his squire, where he apologised for leaving him for some 
time; and, going out, locked the door, for fear, as he said, of 
intrusion. 

The demon of suspicion was not very likely to molest a mind so 
frankly constituted as that of Count Robert, and yet the last action 
of Hereward did not fail to occasion some painful reflections. 
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'*< This man," he mad, ^ had needa be tnUy for I haTB lepoaed in 
him a mighty tnut, which few hirelings in hia aifcnation would 
honourably diaehaiga What is to prevent him to report to the 
principal oflfieer of hia wateh, that the Frank ^oaosk&t, Bobert Goont 
of Paria^ whoee wife atanda engaged for so deapeiate a combat with the 
OsBsar, haa escaped, indeed, thia morning, from the priaona of the 
Blacqnemal, bnt haa snlfered himself to b^ trepanned at noon, and is 
again a captive in the banacka of the Varangian Qoaidt — ^what 
means of defence are mine^ were I diBoovered to theae mereenaziesi 
What man conld do, by the fiavonr of onr Lady of the Broken Lancea^ 
I have not fidled to achieve. I have dain a tiger in single combat — 
I have killed one warder, and conquered the do^Mrate and g^antie 
creatore by whom he was snpported. I have had terma. enoogh at 
command to bring over this Yaiangian to my aide, in appearance at 
least ; yet all thia does not encourage me to hope that I could long 
keep at bay ten or a doaen such men aa theae beef-fed knavea vppeu 
to be, led in upon me by a fellow of thews and onewa sudi aa those 
of my late companion. Yet» for shame^ Bobert 1 such thoughts are 
unworthy a descendant of Charlemagne. When wert thou wont ao 
curiously to count thine enemiei^ and when wert thou wont to be 
suspidous, since he, whose bosom may truly boast itself incapalde of 
fraud, ought in honesty to be the last to expect it in anothw I The 
Varangian's look is open, his coolness iu danger is striking^ his 
speech is more frank and ready than ewa was that of a tiaitiv. If 
he is fedse, there is no feithin the hand of nature^ for truth, siuoerity, 
and courage are written upon his forehead.'* 

While Count Bobert was thus reflecting upon his condition, and 
combating the thick-coming doubts and sospidona which its uncer- 
tainties gave rise to, he begandfco be sensible that he had not eaten 
for many hours; and amidst many doubts and fisais of a more heroic 
nature^ he half entertained a lurking suspicion that they meant to 
let hunger undermine his strength before they adventured into the 
apartment to deal with him* 

We shall best see how for these doubts were deserved by Here- 
ward, or how far they were unjust^ by following his course after he 
left his bairaek*room. Snatching a morsel of dinner, which he ate 
with an affisetation of great hunger, but, in fod^ that his attention to 
his food might be a pretence for dispensing with disagreeable 
questions, or with conversation of any kind, he pleaded duty, and, 
immediately leaving his comrades, directed his course to the lodgings 
of Achilles Tatius, which were a part of the same building. A Syrian 
slave, who opened the door, after a deep reverence to Hereward, whom 
he knew as a fovourite attendant of the Acolyte^ said to him that Ids 
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master was gone forth, but had desiied him to Bay that, if he wished 
to see him, he would find him at the Philosopher's Gardens, so called, 
as belonging to the sage Agelastes. 

Herewaid tamed about instantly, and, availing himself of his 
knowledge of Constantinople to thread its streets in the shortest time 
possible, at length stood alone before the door in the garden-wall, at 
which he and the Conntof Paris had previously been admitted in 
the earlier part of the day. The same negress appeared at the same 
private signal, and" when he asked for Achilles Tatius, she replied, 
with some sharpness, ** Since you were here this morning, I marvel 
you did not meet him, or that, having business with him, you did 
not stay till he arrived. Sure I am, that not long after you entered 
the garden the Acolyte was enquiring for you." 

** It skills not, old woman,'' said the Vuangian ; " I communicate 
the reason of my motions to my commander, but not to thee." He 
entered the garden accordingly, and, avoiding the twiHght-path that 
led to the Bower of Love — so was the pavilion named in which he 
had overheard the dialogue between the Caesar and the Countess of 
Paris — he arrived before a simple garden^housci whose humble and 
modest front seemed to announce that it was the abode of philosophy 
and learning. Here, passing before the windows, he made some little 
noise, expecting to attract the attention either of Achilles Tatius, or 
his accomplice Agelastes, as chance should determine. It was the 
first who heard, and who replied. The door opened ; a lofty plume 
stooped itself, that its owner might cross the threshold, and the 
stately form of Achilles Tatius entered the gardens. ** What now," 
he said, *' our trusty sentinel 1 what hast thou, at this time of day, 
come to report to us) Thou art our good friend and highly- 
esteemed soldier, and well we wot thine errand must be of import- 
ance, since thou hast brought it thyself, and at an hour so 
unusual." 

^ Pray Heaven," said Hereward, ^ that the news I have brought 
deserve a welcome." 

** Speak them instantly," said the Acolyte, ** good or bad ; thou 
speakest to a man to whom fear is unknown." But his eye, which 
quailed as he looked on the soldier — ^his colour, which went and 
came — his hands, which busied themselves in an uncertain manner 
in adjusting the belt of his sword — all argued a state of mind very 
different from that which his tone of d^ance would fain have 
implied. *' Courage," he said, '' my tmsty soldier } speak the news 
to me. I can bear the worst thou hast totelL" 

" In a word, then," said the Yaxangian, " your Valour directed me 
this morning to play the office of master of the rounds upon those 
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dnngeoDS of the Blacqaernal pdMe, wbeoo last night th« hoiftenos 
Ckmnfe Bobert of PazU was incareeialed--^--^ 

** I remember well," said Achilles Tatioa. ^ What then T 

.'' As I reposed me," said Hexewaid, ^ in an apartment above the 
vaults, I heard cries from beneath of a kind which attracted my 
attention. I hastened to e»aminey and my aarprise was ex tr e me , 
when, looking down into the dungeon, though I oonld see nothing 
distinctly, yet, by the wailing and whimpering sonnda, I conceived 
that the Man of the Forest, the animal called Sylvan, whom our 
aoldiers have so far indoctrinated in onr Saxon tongue as to make him 
useful in the wards of the prison, was bemoaning himself on aecoont 
of some violent injury. Descending with a torch, I found the bed on 
which the prisoner had been let down burnt to cinders ; the tiger, 
which had been chained within a spiing of it, with its sknll broken 
to pieces; the creature called Sylvan, proatmte and writhing under 
great pain and terror, and no prisoner whatever in the dungeon. 
There were marks that all the fiuBtenings had been withdrawn by a 
Mytilenean soldier, companion of my watch, when he visited the 
dungeon at the usual hour ; and as in my anxious search I at length 
found his dead body, slain apparently by a stab in the throat, I was 
obliged to believe that while I was exaroining the cdl, he, thia Count 
Bobert, with whose daring life the adventure is well consistent^ had 
escaped to the upper air by means, doubtless, of the ladder and tnp- 
door by which I had descended." 

** And wherolbre didst thou not instantly call tseason, and raise the 
hue and cry f^ demanded the Acolyte. 

^ I dared not venture to do so," repUed the Varangian, ** till I had 
instructions from your Yalonf. The alarming cry of treason, and the 
various rumours likely at this moment to enaue^ might have involved 
a search so dose as perchance would have discovered matten in which 
the Acolyte himself would have been rendered subject to suspieioB.'' 

^ Thouart right," aaid Achilles Tatina in a whisper; ** and yet it will 
be necessary that we do not pretend any longer to conceal the flight of 
his important prisonei^ if we wonld not pass for being his accomplices. 
Where thinkest thou this unhappy fugitive can have taken refiiige t" 

^That I was in hopes of learning £rom yoor Valour's gieater 
wisdom," said Heoeward. 

^ Thinkest thou not," said Achilles, << that he may have crossed 
the HeUespont, in order to rejoin his own countrymen and adherenta t" 

^* It is much to be dreaded," said Hereward. ^ Undoubtedly, if the 
Count listened to the advice of anyone who knew the &ce of the 
country, such wonld be the Teiy counsel he would receive." 

<«The danger, then, of his retom at the head off a yengefnl body of 
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Franks," said the Acolyte, ** is not so immediate as I apprehended at 
first, for the Emperor gave positive orders that the boats and galleys 
whioh yesterday transported the crusaders to the shores of Asia 
should lecross the strait, and bring back no single one of them from 
the step upon their journey on which he had so far furthered them. 
Besides, they all — their leaders, that is to say — made their vows 
before crossing that they would not turn back so much as a foot's 
pace, now that they had set actually lorth on the road to Palestine." 

*<So therefore," said Hereward, ^*one of two propositions is 
unquestionable; either Count Robert is on the eastern side of the 
strait, having no means of returning with his brethren to avenge the 
usage he had received, and may therefwe be securely set at defiance — 
or else he lurks somewhere in Constantinople, without a friend or 
ally to take his part, or encourage him openly to state his supposed 
wrongs — in either ease, there can, I think, be no tact in conveying to 
the palace the news that he has freed himself^ sinoe it would only 
alarm the Court, and afford the Emperor ground for many suspiciona 
But it is not for an ignorant barbarian like me to prescribe a course 
of conduct to your valour and wisdom, and methinks the sage 
Agelastes were a fitter counsellor than such as I am.'' 

** No, no, no," said the Acolyte, in a hurried whisper ; ** the philo- 
sopher and I are right good friends, sworn good Mends^ very especially 
bound together, but should it come to this, that one of us must 
needs throw before the footstool of the Emperoi^ the head of the 
other, I think thou wouldst not advise that I, whose hairs have not a 
tnuce of silver, should be the last in making the offering ; wherefore, 
^we will say nothing of this ndshap, but give thee full power and the 
Idgheet charge to seek for Count Bobert of Paris, be he dead or alive, 
to secure him within the dungeon set apart for the discipline of our 
own corps, and when thou hast done so, to bring me notice. I may 
make him my friend in many ways by extricating his wife £rom 
danger by the axes of my Varangians. What is there in this metro- 
polis that they have to oppose them?" 

" When raised in a just cause," answered Hereward, '' nothing." 

'*Hahl*HBay'st thoul" said the Acolyte; ''how meanest thou by 
that i--^but I know — thou art scrupulous about having the just and 
iawiul commaod of thy officer in every action in which thou art 
engaged, and, thinking in that dutiful and soldierlike manner, it is 
my duty, as thine Acolyte, to see thy scruples satisfied. A warrant 
ahalt thou have, with full powen, to seek for and imprison this 
fdcetgn Count of whom we have been speaking. And hark thee, my 
excellent friend," he continued, with some hesitation, " I think thou 
hadst better begone, and begin, or rather continue thy search. It is 
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mmeceflflary to inform our Mend Agelastes of what has happened, 
until his advice be more needfol than aa yet it is on the occasbn. 
Home— home to the banaeka ; I will account to him for thy appear- 
ance here if he be onrioos on the anbjecty which, aa a snapicionB old 
man, he ia likely to be. Qo to the barracks, and act as if thou hadst 
a warrant in eyeiy respect full and ample. I will provide thee with 
one when I come back to my quarters." 

The Varangian tamed hastily homewards. 

'*Now, is it not,^ he said, ''a strange thing, and enough to make 
a man a rogue for life-*4o observe how the devil encourages young 
beginners in fiUsehood ! I have told a greater lie — at least I have 
suppressed more truth — ^than on any occasion before in my whole life 
— and what is the consisquence 1 Why, my commander throws almost 
at my head a warrant sufficient to guarantee and- protect me in all I 
have done, or propose to do ! If the foul fiend were thus regular in 
protecting his votaries, methinks they would have little reason to 
complain of him, or better men to be astonished at their number. 
But a time comes, they say, when he seldom fedls to desert them. 
Therefore, get thee behind me, Satan 1 If I have seemed to be thy 
servant for a short time, it is but with an honest and Christian purpose." 

As he entertained these thoughts, he looked back upon the path, 
and was startled at an apparition of a creature of a much greater siae 
and a stranger shape than human, covered, all but the face, with a 
reddish-dun fur ; his expression an ugly, and yet a sad melancholy ; 
a cloth was wrapped round one hand, and an air of pain and languor 
bespoke suffering from a wound. So much was Hereward {we- 
occupied with his own reflections, that at first he thought his 
imagination had actually raised the devil ; but after a sudden start 
of surprise, he recognised his acquaintance Sylvan. ** Hah ! old 
friend," he said, *' I am happy thou hast made thy escape to a place 
where thou wilt find (denty of fruit to support thee. Take my 
advice — keep out of the way of discovery — ^keep thy friend's counseL" 

The Man of the Wood uttered a chattering noise in return to this 
address. 

*' I understand thee^'' said Hereward, ^ thou wilt tell no tales, thou 
sayest ; and faith I will trust thee rather than the better part of my 
own two-legged race, who are eternally circumventing or murdering 
each other.'' 

A minute after the creature was out of a^ht> Hereward heard the 
shriek of a female, and a voice which cried for help. The acoenta 
must have been uncommonly interesting to the Varangian, sinee^ 
forgetting his own dangerous situation, he immediately turned and 
flew to the suppliant^s assistance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

She comes 1 she comes I in all the charms of youth, 
UneqnaU'd loYe, and unsuspected truth 1 

Hereward was not long in tracing the cry through the wooded 
walks, when a female rushed into his arms ; alarmed, as it appeared, 
by Sylvan, who was pursuing her closely. The figure of Hereward, 
with his axe uplifted, put an instant stop to his career, and with a 
terrified note of his native cries, he withdrew into the thickest of the 
adjoining foliage. 

Believed from his presence, Hereward had time to look at the 
female whom he had succoured. She was arrayed in a dress which 
consisted of several colours, that which predominated being a pale 
yellow ; her tunic was of this colour, and, like a modem gown, was 
closely fitted to the body, which, in the present case, was that of a 
tall, but very well-formed person. The mantle, or upper garment, 
in which the whole figure was wrapped, was of fine cloth ; and the 
kind of hood which was attached to it having flown back with the 
rapidity of her motion, gave to view the hair, beautifully adorned 
and twisted into a natural head-dress. Beneath this natural head- 
gear appeared a face pale as death, from a sense of the supposed 
danger, but which preserved, even amidst its terrors, an exquisite 
degree of beauty. 

Hereward was thunderstruck at this apparition. The dress was 
neither Grecian, Italian, nor of the costume of the Franks ; it was 
Saxon /-—connected by a thousand tender remembrances with Here- 
w&rd's childhood and youth. The circumstance was most extraor- 
dinary. Saxon women, indeed, there were in Constantinople, who 
had united their fortunes with those of the Varangians ; and those 
often chose to wear their national dress in the city, because the 
character and conduct of their husbands secured them a degree of 
respect which they might not have met with either as Grecian or as 
stranger females of a similar rank. But almost all these were per- 
sonally known to Hereward. It was no time, however, for reverie — 
lie was himself in dMiger — ^the situation of the young female might 
be no safe one. In every case it was judicious to quit the more 
public part of the gardens; he therefore lost not a moment in con- 
veying the fainting Saxon to a retreat he fortunately was acquainted 
-with. A covered path, obscured by vegetation, led through a species 
of labyrinth to an artificial cave, at the bottom of which, half-paved 
with shells, moss, and spar, lay the gigantic and half-recumbent 
Q 
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statae of a river deity, with its usaal attributes — ^that is, its front 
crowned with water-lilies and sedges, and its ample hand half-resting 
npon an empty nm. The attitude of the whole figure corresponded 
with the motto, '* I blbef— awake he kot.'' 

''Accursed relic of paganism/' said Hereward, who was, in pro- 
portion to his light, a zealous Christian — ^'^ brutish stock or stone 
that thou art I I will wake thee with a vengeance." So saying, he 
struck the head of the slumbering deity with hia battle-axe, and 
deranged the play of the fountain so much that the water began to 
pour into the badn. 

''Thou art a good block,- neyerthelass," said the Varangian, ''to 
send succour so needful to the aid of my poor countrywoman. Thou 
•halt give her also, with thy leave, a portion of thy couch." So 
saying} he arranged his fair burden, who was as yet insensible, upon 
the pedestal where the figure pf the Elver God reclined. In doing 
this, his attention was recalled to her face, and again and again ha 
was thrilled with an emotion of hope, but so excessively like fear, 
that it could only be compared to the flickering of a torch, uncertain 
whether it is to light up or be instantly extinguished. With a sort 
of mechanical attention, he continued to make such efforts as he 
could to recall the intellect of the beautiful creature before him. 
His feelings were those of the astronomical sage to whom the rise of 
the moon slowly restores the contemplation of that heaven which ig 
at oncei as a Christian, his hope of felicity, and, as a philosopher, the 
source of his knowledge. The blood returned to her cheek, and 
yeanimatioui and even recollection, took place in her earlier than in 
the astonished Varangian. ^ 

"Blessed Maryl" she said, "have I indeed tasted the last bitter 
cup, and is it here where thou reunitest thy votaries after death ! 
Speak, Hereward 1 if thou art aught but an empty creature of the 
imagination l<-^speak, and tell me if I have but dreamed of that 
monstrous ogre!" 

" Collect thyself, my beloved Bertha," said the Anglo-Saxon, recalled 
by the sound of her voice, "and prepare to endure what thou liveet 
to witness, and thy Hereward survives to telL That hideous thing 
ezist8-*'nay, do not start, and look for a hiding-place — thy own genUe 
hand with a riding-rod is sufficient to tame its courage. And am I 
not here, Bertha ? Wouldst thou wish another safeguard ?" 

"No— ^no 1" exclaimed she, seiring on the arm of her recovered 
lover, " Po X not know you now 1" 

" And is it but now you know me, Bertha V* said Hereward. 

"J suspected before," she said, casting down her eyes; "but I 
know with certainly that mark of the boar's tusk." 
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Hereward raSered bar imagination to clear itaelf from ths ihock it 
had received k> soddenlf before he Tsntnied to enter npon proMut 
eventB, in which there was bo much hoth to doubt and to fear. H* 
permitted her, therefore, to recall to her memOTf all the circumatancei 
of the rousing the hideous animal, ataiated hf the tribes of both 
their fathers. She mentioned in broken wordi the flight of arrows 
diaeharged ageiatt the boor bj jonng and old, male and female, aod 
how her own well-aimed, bat feeble shaft, wounded him sharply ; 
she forgot not how, ineenud at the pain, the creature rushed apon 
her as the cause, laid her palfrey dead upon the spot, and would aoon 
have slain her, had not Hsreward, when every attempt failed to 
bring hie horse up to the monster, thrown himself from his seat, and 
intaipoeed personally between the boat and Bertha. The battle was 



not decided without a desperate struggle; the boar was slain, but 
Heieward reoeired a deep gash upon his brow, which she whom ha 
bad saved now recalled to her memory. "Alas I" she said, "what 
have we been to each other since that period 1 and what are we now, 
in this foreign laud )" 

"Answer for thyself, my Bertha," said the Varangian, "if thou 
canst; and if thou canst with truth say that thou art the same 
Bertha who vowed affection to Hereward, believe me, it were unful 
to sappose that the saints have brought us together with a view of 
our being afterwards separated," 

"Hereward," said Bertha, "you have not preserved the bird in 
your bosom safer than I have ; at home or abroad, in servitude or 
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in freedoiDi amidst sorrow or joy, plenty or want, my thought was 
always on the troth I had plighted to Hereward at the stone of 
Odin." 

''Say no more of that,'' said Hereward; ''it was an impious rite, 
and good could not come of it'' 

"Was it then so impious f* she said, the unbidden tear rushing 
into her large blue eye. " Alas ! it was a pleasure to reflect that 
Hereward was mine by that solemn engagement I'' 

"Listen to me, my Bertha,'' said Hereward, taking her hand: 
" We were then almost children ; and though our yow was in itself 
innocent, yet it was so far wrong, as being sworn in the presence of 
a dumb idol, representing one who was, while aliye, a bloody and 
cruel magician. But we will, the instant an opportunity offers itself 
renew our yow before a shrine of real sanctity, and promise suitable 
penance for our ignorant acknowledgment of Odin, to propitiate the 
real Deity, who can bear us through those storms of adyersity which, 
are like to surround us." 

Leaying them for the time to their loye-discourse, of a nature pure, 
simple, and interesting, we shall giye, in few words, all that the 
reader needs to know of their separate histoiy between the boards 
hunt and the time of their meeting in the gardens of Agelastes. 

In that doubtful state experienced by outlaws, Waltheoff, the 
father of Hereward, and Engelred, the parent of Bertha, used to 
assemble their unsubdued tribes, sometimes in the fertile regions 
of Deyonshire, sometimes in the dark wooded soUtudes of Hamp- 
shire, but as much as possible within the call of the bugle of the 
famous Edric the Forester, so long leader of the insurgent Saxons. 
The chiefs we haye mentioned were among the last bold men who 
asserted the independence of the Saxon race of England ; and like 
their captain, Edric, they were generally known by [the name of 
Foresters, as men who lived by hunting, when their power of making 
excursions was checked and repelled. Hence they made a step back- 
wards in ciyilisation, and became more like to their remote ancestors 
of Oerman descent, than they were to their more immediate and 
ciyilised predecessors, who, before the battle of Hastings^ had ad- 
yanced considerably in the arts of ciyilised life. 

Old superstitions had begun to reyiye among them, and hence the 
practice of youths and maidens plighting their troth at the stone 
circles dedicated, as it was supposed, to Odin, in whom, howeyer, 
they had long ceased to nourish any of the sincere belief which was 
entertained by their heathen ancestors. 

In another respect, these outlaws were fiist reassuming a striking 
peculiarity of the ancient Gtonans. Their circumstances naturally 
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brought the yoath of both sexes much together, and by early mar- 
riage, or less permanent connections, the population would have 
increased fax beyond the means which the outlaws had to maintain, 
or even to protect themselves. The laws of the Foresters^ therefore, 
strictly enjoined that marriages should be prohibited until the bride- 
groom was twenty-one years complete. Future alliances were, indeed, 
often formed by the young people, nor was this discountenanced by 
their parents, provided that the lovers waited until the period when 
the majority of the bridegroom should permit them to marry. Such 
youths as infringed this rule incurred the dishonourable epithet of 
fiidderingf or worthless — an epithet of a nature so insulting, that men 
were known to have slain themselves rather than endure life under 
such opprobrium. But the offenders were very few amidst a race 
trained in moderation and self-denial ; and hence it was that woman, 
worshipped for so many years like something sacred, was received, 
when she became the head of a fEunily, into the arms and heart of a 
husband who had so long expected her, was treated as something 
more elevated than the mere idol of the moment ; and feeling the 
rate at which she was valued, endeavoured by her actions to make 
her life correspond with it 

It was by the whole population of these tribes, as well as their 
parents, that after the adventure of the boar hunt, Hereward and 
Bertha were considered as lovers whose alliance was pointed out by 
Heaven, and they were encouraged to approximate as much as their 
mutual inclinations prompted them. The youths of the tribe avoided 
asking Bertha's hand at the dance, and the maidens used no maidenly 
entreaty or artifice to detain Hereward beside them, if Bertha was 
present at the feast They clasped each other^s hands through the 
perforated stone, which they called the altar of Odin, though later 
ages have ascribed it to the Druids, and they implored that if they 
broke their faith to each other, their fault might be avenged by the 
twelve swords which were now drawn around them during the 
ceremony by as many youths, and that their misfortunes might be so 
many as twelve maidens, who stood around with their hair loosened, 
should be unable to recount, either in prose or verse. 

The torch of the Saxon Cupid shone for some years as brilliant as 
when it was first lighted. The time, however, came when they were 
to be tried by adversity, though undeserved by the perfidy of either. 
Tears had gone past, and Hereward had to count with anxiety how 
many months and weeks were to separate him from the bride, who 
was beginning already by degrees to shrink less shyly from the ex- 
pressions and caresses of one who was soon to term her all his own. 
William Bufns, however, had formed a plan of totally extirpating the 
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Foresters, whose implacable hatred, and restless love of freedonii had 
BO often disturbed the quiet of his kingdom, and despised his forest 
laws. He assembled his Norman forces, and united to them a body 
of Saxons who had submitted to his rule. He thus brought an over- 
powering force upon the bandslof Waltheoff and Engelred, who found 
no resource but to throw the females of their tribe, and such as could 
not bear arms, into a conyent dedicated to St. Augustin, of which 
Kenelmi their relation, was prior, and then, turning to the battle, 
vindicated their ancient valour by fighting it to the last Both the 
unfortunate chiefs remained dead on the field, and Hereward and his 
brother had well-nigh shared their fate ; but some Saxon inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, who adventured on the field of battle, which 
the victors had left bare of everything save the booty of the kites 
and the ravens, found the bodies of the youths still retaining life. As 
they were generally well known and much beloved by these people^ 
Hereward and his brother were taken care of till their wounds began 
to close, and their strength returned. Hereward then heard the 
doleful news of the death of his father and Engebed. £Bs next 
inquiry was concerning his betrothed bride and her mother. The 
poor inhabitants could give him little information. Some of the 
females who had taken refuge in the convent, the Norman knights 
and nobles had seized upon as their slaves^ and the rest, with the 
monks who had harboured them, were turned adrift^ and their place 
of retreat was completely sacked and burnt to the ground. 

Half-dead himself at hearing these tidings, Hereward sallied out^ 
and at every risk of death — ^for the Saxon Foresters were treated aa 
outlaws — commenced enquiries after those so dear to him. He asked 
concerning the particular fate of Bertha and her mother, among the 
miserable creatures who yet hovered about the neighbourhood of 
the convent, like a few half-scorched bees about their smothered hivew 
But, in the magnitude of their own terrors, none had retained eyea 
for their neighbours, and all that they could say was, that the wife 
and daughter of Engelred were certainly lost; and their imaginationa 
suggested so many heartrending detaila to thia conclusion, that 
Hereward gave up all thoughts of further researches, likely to 
terminate so uselessly and so horribly. 

The young Saxon had been all his life bred up in a patriotic 
hatred to the Normans, who did not, it was likely, become dearer to 
his thoughts in consequence of this victory. He dreamed at first of 
crossing the Strait, to make war against the bated enemy in thair 
own country; but an idea so extravagant did not long retain 
possession of his mind. His fate was decided by his encountering an 
aj{ed palmer, who knew, or pretended to have known, his father, and 
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to be a native of England This man wad a difgoiBed Yaiangiani 
selected for the purpose, possessed of art and dexterity, and well 
provided with money. He had little difficalty in persuading Here- 
ward, in the hopeless desolation of his condition, to join the 
Varangian Guard, at this moment at war with the Normans, under 
which name it suited Hereward's prepossessions to represent the 
Emperor^s wars with Robert Guiscard, his son Bohemond, and other 
adventurers, in Italy, Greece, or Sicily. A journey to the East also 
inferred a pilgrimage, and gave the unfortunate Hereward the chance 
of purchasing pardon for his sins by visiting the Holy Land* In 
gaining Hereward, the recruiter also secured the services of his elder 
brother, who had vowed not to separate from him. 

The high character of both brothers for courage induced this wily 
agent to consider them as a great prize, and it was from the 
memoranda respecting the history and character of those whom he 
recruited, in which the elder had been unreservedly communicative, 
that Agelastes picked up the information respecting Hereward's 
family and circumstances, which, at their first secret interview, he 
made use of to impress upon the Varangian the idea of his supers 
natural knowledge. Several of his companions-in^arms were thus 
gained over; for it will easily be guessed that these memorials were 
intrusted to the keeping of Achilles Tatius, and he, to further their 
joint purposes, imparted them to Agelastes, who thus obtained a 
general credit for supernatural knowledge among these ignorant 
men. But Hereward's blunt faith and honesty enabled him to shun 
the snare. 

Such being the fortunes of Hereward, those of Bertha formed the 
subject of a broken and passionate communication between the 
lovers, broken like an April day, and mingled with many a tender 
caress, such as modesty permits to lovers when they meet again 
unexpectedly after a separation which threatened to be etemaL 
But the story may be comprehended in a few words. Amid the 
general sack of the monastery, an old Norman knight seized upon 
Bertha as his prize. Struck with her beautyi he designed her as an 
attendant upon his daughter, just then come out of the years of 
childhood, and the very apple of her father's eye, being the only 
child of his beloved countess, and sent late in life to bless their 
marriage bed. It was in the order of things that the lady of 
Aspramonte, who was considerably younger than the knight, should 
govern her huaband, and that Brenhilda, their daughter, should 
govern both her parents. 

The Knight of Aspramonte, however, it may be observed, enter- 
tained some desire to direct his young offspring to more feminine 
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amusements than those which began akeady to put her life frequently 
in danger. Contradiction was not to be thought of, as the good old 
knight knew by experience. The influence and example of a com- 
panion a little older than herself might be of some avail, and it was 
with this view that, in the confusion of the sack, Aspramonte seized 
upon the youthful Bertha. Terrified to the utmost degree, she clung 
to her mother, and the Knight of Aspramonte, who had a softer 
heart than was then usually found under a steel cuirass, moved by 
the affliction of the mother and daughter, and recollecting that the 
former might also be a useful attendant upon his lady, extended his 
protection to both, and, conveying them out of the press, paid the 
soldiers who ventured to dispute the spoil with him, partly in some 
small pieces of money, and partly in dry blows with the reverse of 
his lance. 

The well-natured knight soon after returned to his own castle, 
and being a man of an orderly life and virtuous habits, the charming 
beauties of the Saxon virgin, and the more ripened charms of her 
mother, did not prevent their travelling in all honour, as well as 
safety, to his family fortress, the castle of Aspramonte. Here such 
masters as could be procured were got together to teach the young 
Bertha every Sort of female accomplishment, in the hope that her 
mistress, Brenhilda, might be inspired with a desire to pcurtake in 
her education; but although this so far succeeded that the Saxon 
captive became highly skilled in such music, needlework, and other 
female accomplishments as were known to the time, yet her young 
mistress, Brenhilda, retained the taste for those martial amusements 
which had so sensibly grieved her father, but to which her mother, 
who herself had nourished such fancies in her youth, readily gave 
sanction. 

The captives, however, were kindly treated, Brenhilda became 
infinitely attached to the young Anglo-Saxon, whom she laved less 
for her ingenuity in arts than for her activity in field sports, to which 
her early state of independence had trained her. 

The Lady of Aspramonte was also kind to both the captives ; but, 
in one particular, she exercised a piece of petty tyranny over them. 
She had imbibed an idea, strengthened by an old doting father- 
confessor, that the Saxons were heathens at that time, or at least 
heretics, and made a positive point with her husband that the bonds- 
woman and girl who were to attend on her person, and that of her 
daughter, should be qualified for the office by being anew admitted 
into the Christian church by baptism. 

Though feeling the falsehood and injustice of the accusation, the 
mother had sense enough to submit to necessity, and received the 
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name of Martha in all fonn at the altar, to which she answered 
during the rest of her life. 

But Bertha showed a character npon this occasion inconsistent 
with the general docility and gentleness of her temper. She boldly 
refused to be admitted anew into the pale of the church, of which 
her conscience told her she was already a member, or to exchange 
for another the name originally given her at the font It was in 
vain that the old knight commanded, that the lady threatened, and 
that her mother advised and entreated. More closely pressed in 
private by her mother, she let her motive be known, which had not 
before been suspected. '< I know,* she said, with a flood of tears, 
"that my father would have died ere I was subjected to this insult; 
and then — who shall assure me that vows which were made to the 
Saxon Bertha will be binding if a French Agatha be substituted in 
her stead 1 They may banish me," she said, "or kUl me if they will, 
but if the son of Waltheoff should again meet with the daughter of 
Engelred, he shall meet that Bertha whom he knew in the forests of 
ELampton." 

All argument was in vain ; the Saxon maiden remained obstinate, 
and to try to break her resolution, the Lady of Aspramonte at length 
spoke of dismissing her from the service of her young mistress, and 
banishing her from the castle. To this also she had made up her 
mind, and she answered firmly, though respectfully, that she would 
sorrow bitterly at parting with her young lady ; but as to the rest, 
she would rather beg under her own name, than be recreant to the 
faith of her fathers, and condemn it as heresy, by assuming one of 
Frank origin. The Lady Brenhilda, in the meantime, entered the 
chamber, where her mother was just about to pass the threatened 
doom of banishment — *' Do not stop for my entrance, madam,*' said 
the dauntless young lady ; " I am as much concerned in the doom 
which you are about to pass as is Bertha ; if she crosses the draw- 
bridge of Aspramonte as an exile, so will I, when she has dried her 
tears, of which even my petulance could never wring one from her 
eyes. She shall be my squire and body attendant, and Launcelot^ 
the bard, shall follow with my spear and shield." 

"And you will return, mistress," said her mother, "from so foolish 
an expedition before the sun sets 1" 

" So Heaven further me in my purpose, lady," answered the young 
heiress, " the sun shall neither rise nor set that sees us return till 
this name of Bertha, and of her mistress, Brenhilda, are wafted as 
fjBor as the trumpet of fame can sound them. Cheer up, my sweetest 
Bertha 1" she said, taking her attendant by the hand, "if Heaven 
hath torn thee from thy country and thy plighted troth, it hath 
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given thee a sister and a friend, with whom thy fame shall be for 
ever blended." 

The Lady of Aspramonte was confonnded: she knew that her 
daughter was perfectly capable of the wild course which she had 
announced, and that die herself, even with her husband's assistance, 
would be unable to prevent her following it She passively listened, 
therefore, while the Saxon matron, formerly Urica, but now Martha, 
addressed her daughter. *'My child,'' she said, *'a8 you value 
honour, virtue, safety, and gratitude, soften your heart towards your 
master and mistress, and follow the advice of a parent, who has more 
years and more judgment than you. And you, my dearest yoxmg 
lady, let not your lady-mother think that an attachment to the 
exercises you excel in has destroyed in your bosom filial affection, 
and a regard to the delicacy of your sex! As they seem both 
obstinate, madam," continued the matron, after watching the influence 
of this advice upon the young women, ** perhaps, if it may be per- 
mitted me, I could state an alternative, which might, in the 
meanwhile, satisfy your ladyship's wishes, accommodate itself to the 
wilfulness of my obstinate daughter, and answer the kind purpose of 
her generous mistress." The Lady of Aspramonte signed to the 
Saxon matron to proceed. She went on accordingly-^'^The Saxons, 
dearest lady, of the present day, are neither pagans nor heretics; 
they are, in the time of keeping Easter, as well as in all other 
disputable doctrine, humbly obedient to the Pope of Home; and 
this our good Bishop well knows, since he upbraided some of the 
domestics for calling me an old heathen. Yet our names are uncouth 
in the ears of the Franks, and bear, perhaps, a heathenish sound. If 
it be not exacted that my daughter submit to a new rite of baptism, 
she will lay aside her Saxon name of Bertha upon all occasions while 
in your honourable household. This will cut short a debate which, 
with forgiveness, I think is scarce of importance enough to break the 
peace of this castle. I will engage that, in gratitude for this indul- 
gence of a trifling scruple, my daughter, if possible, shall double the 
zeal and assiduity of her service to her young lady." 

The Lady of Aspramonte was glad to embrace the means which 
this offer presented, of extricating herself from the dispute with as 
little compromise of dignity as could well be. ^ If the good Lord 
Bishop approved of such a compromise," she said, " she would for 
herself withdraw her opposition." The prelate approved accordingly, 
the more readily that he was informed that the young heiress desired 
earnestly such an agreement The peace of the castle was restored, 
and Bertha recognised her new name of Agatha as a name of service^ 
but not a name of baptism. 
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One effect the dispute certainly produced, and that was, increasing 
in an enthusiastic degree the love of Bertha for her young mistresa. 
With that amiable failing of attached domestics and humble friends, 
she endeavoured to serve her as she knew she loved to be served ; 
and therefore indulged her mistress in those chivalrous fancies which 
distinguished her even in her own age, and in ours would have 
rendered her a female Quixote. Bertha, indeed, never caught the 
frenzy of her mistress; but, strong, willing, and able-bodied, she 
readily qualified herself to act upon occasion as a squire of the body 
to a Lady Adventuress ; and, accustomed from her childhood to see 
blows dealt, blood flowing, and men dying, she could look with an 
tmdazzled eye upon the dangers which her mistress encountered, and 
seldom teazed her with remonstrances, unless when those were 
unusually great. This compliance on most occasions, gave Bertha a 
right of advice upon some, which, always given with the best 
intentions and at fitting times, strengthened her influence with her 
mistress, which a course of conduct savouring of diametrical opposition 
would certainly have destroyed. 

A few more words serve to announce the death of the Knight of 
Aspramonte — the romantic marriage of the young lady with the 
Count of Paris — ^their engagement in the crusade — and the detail of 
events with which the reader is acquainted. 

Hereward did not exactly comprehend some of the later incidents 
of the story, owing to a slight strife which arose between Bertha and 
him during the course of her narrative. When she avowed the 
girlish simplicity with which she obstinately refused to change her 
name, because, in her apprehension, the troth-plight betwixt her and 
her lover might be thereby prejudiced, it was impossible for Hereward 
not to acknowledge her tendertiess, by snatching her to his bosom^ 
and impressing his grateful thanks upon her lips. She extricated 
herself immediately from his grasp, however, with cheeks more 
crimsoned in modesty than in anger, and gravely addressed her lover 
thus: "Enough, enough, Hereward! this may be pardoned to so 
unexpected a meeting ; but we must in future remember that we are 
probably the last of our race ; and let it not be said that the manners 
of their ancestors were forgotten by Hereward and by Bertha; think, 
that though we are alone, the shades of our fathers are not far oH, 
and watch to see what use we make of the meeting which, perhaps, 
their intercession has procured us." 

"You wrong me, Bertha," said Hereward, "if you think me 
capable of forgetting my own duty and yours, at a moment when our 
thanks are due to Heaven, to be testified vety differently than by 
infringing on its behests, or the commands of our parents. The 
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question Ib now. How we shall zejoin each other when we sepazatef 
since separate, I fear, we must" 

" ! do not say so 1" exclaimed the unfortunate Bertha. 

" It must be so," said Hereward, ** for a time ; but I swear to thee 
by the hilt of my sword, and the handle of my battle-axe, that bkde 
was neyer so true to shaft as I will be to thee 1" 

''But wherefore, then, leave me, Herewardi'' said the maiden; 
" and, oh ! wherefore not assist me in the release of my mistress 1" 

''Of thy mistress?" said Hereward. "Shame! that thou canst 
give that name to mortal woman !" 

" But she %8 my mistress," answered Bertha, ** and by a thousand 
kind tiesy which cannot be separated so long as gratitude is the 
reward of kindness." 

" And what is her danger," said Hereward ; " what is it she wants^ 
this accomplished lady whom thou callest mistress 1" 

" Her honour, her life, are alike in danger," said Bertha. " She 
has agreed to meet the CsBsar in the field, and he will not hesitate, 
like a base-bom miscreant, to take every advantage in the en- 
counter, which, I grieve to say, may in all likelihood be fatal to my 
mistress." 

" Why dost thou think so ?" answered Hereward. " This lady has 
won many single combats, unless she is belied, against adversaries 
more formidable than the Caesar/' 

" True," said the Saxon maiden ; " but you speak of things that 
passed in a far different land, where faith and honour are not empty 
sounds ; as, alas ! they seem but too surely to be here. Trust me, it 
is no girlish terror which sends me out in this disguise of my country 
dress, which, they say, finds respect at Constantinople. I go to let 
the chiefs of the crusade know the peril in which the noble lady 
stands, and trust to their humanity, to their religion, to their love of 
honour, and fear of disgrace, for assistance in this hour of need ; and 
now that I have had the blessing of meeting with thee, all besides 
will go well — all will go well — and I will back to my mistress and 
report whom I have seen." 

" Tarry yet another moment, my recovered treasure !" said Here- 
ward, ''and let me balance this matter carefully. This Frankiah 
lady holds the Saxons like the very dust that thou brushest from the 
hem of her garment She treats-^she r^;ards — ^the Saxons as pagans 
and heretics. She has dared to impose slavish tasks upon thee, bom 
in freedom. Her father's sword has been embrued to the hilt with 
Anglo-Saxon blood — perhaps that of Waltheoff and Engelred has 
added depth to the stain 1 She has been, besides, a presumptuous 
^ool, usurping for herself the trophies and warlike character which 
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belong to the other sex. Lastly, it will be hard to find a champion to 
fight in her stead, since all the crusaders have passed over to Asia, 
which is the land, they say, in which they haye come to war ; and, by 
orders of the Emperor, no means of return to the hither shore will be 
permitted to any of them/ 

**Alas! alas!" said Bertha, ''how does this world change us! 
The son of Waltheoff I once knew brave, ready to assist distress, bold, 
and generous. Such was what I pictured him to myself during 
his absence. I have met him again, and he is calculating, cold, and 
selfish!" 

** Hush, damsel," said the Varangian, ^ and know him of whom 
thou speakest, ere thou judgest him. The Countess of Paris is such 
as I have said ; yet let her appear boldly in the lists, and when the 
trumpet shall sound thrice, another shall reply, which shall announce 
the arrival of her own noble lord to do battle in her stead ; or should 
he fail to appear — I will requite her kindness to thee. Bertha, and be 
ready in his place." 

''Wilt thoul wilt thou indeed 1" said the damsel; ''that was 
spoken like the son of Waltheoff— like the genuine stock ! I will 
home, and comfort my mistress ; for surely if the judgment of God 
ever directed the issue of a judicial combat, its influence will descend 
upon this. But you hint that the Count is here — that he is at liberty 
— she will enquire about that." 

"She must be satisfied," replied Hereward, '^to know that her 
husband is under the guidance of a friend, who will endeavour to 
protect him from his own extravagances and follies ; or, at all events, 
of one who, if he cannot properly be called a friend, has certainly not 
acted, and will not act, towards him the part of an enemy. And now, 

farewell, long lost — ^long loved !" Before he could say more, the 

Saxon maiden, after two or three vain attempts to express her grati- 
tude, threw herself into her lover's arms, and, despite the coyness 
which she had, recently shown, impressed upon his lips the thanks 
which she could not speak. 

They parted, Bertha returning to her mistress at the lodge, which 
she had left both with trouble and danger, and Hereward by the 
portal kept by the negro-portress, who, complimenting the handsome 
Varangian on his success among the fair, intimated that she had 
been in some sort a witness of his meeting with the Saxon damsel. 
A piece of gold, part of a late largesse, amply served to bribe her 
tongue ; and the soldier, clear of the gardens of the philosopher, sped 
back as he might to the barrack— judging that it was full time to 
carry some supply to Count Eobert, who had been left without food 
the whole day. 
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It ii a common popular aaying, that as the aematioii of hunger is 
not connected with any pleasing or gentle emotbn, so it is perticn- 
larlj remarkable for irritating those of anger and spleen. It is not, 
therefore, yeij surprising that Count Bobert, who had been so 
unusually long without sustenance, should receive Hereward with a 
degree of impatience beyond what the occasion merited, and injurious 
certainly to the honest Varangian, who had repeatedly exposed his 
life that day for the interest of the Countess and the Count himselt 

'' Soh, sir I" he said, in that accent of affected restraint by which 
a superior modifies his displeasure against his inferior into a cold and 
scornful ezpre8sion—-*'you have played a liberal host to nal Not 
that it is of consequence ; but methinks a Count of the most 
Christian kingdom dines not every day with a mercenary soldier, 
and might expect, if not the ostentatious, at least the needful part of 
hospitality." 

''And methinks," replied the Varangian, ''0 most Christian 
Count, that such of your high rank as, by choice or fiite, become 
the guests of such as I, may think themselves pleased, and blame 
not their host^s niggardliness, but the difficulty of his circumstances, 
if dinner should not present itself oftener than once in four-and- 
twenty hours," So saying, he clapped his hands together, and his 
domestic Edric entered. His guest looked astonished at the entrance 
of this third party into their retirementt ** I will answer for this 
man," said Hereward, and addressed him in the following words~ 
** What food hast thou, Edric, to place before the honourable Count?'' 

'* Nothing but the cold pasty,'' replied the attendant, " marvellously 
damaged by your honour's encounter at breakfast." 

The military domestic, as intimated, brought forward a large pasty, 
but which had already that morning sustained a furious attack, inso* 
much that Count Bobert of Paris, who, like all noble Normans, was 
somewhat nice and delicate in his eating, was in some doubt whether 
his scrupulousness should not prevail over his hunger ; but on looking 
more closely, sight, smell, and a fast of twenty hours joined to convince 
him that the pasty was an excellent one, and that the charger on 
which it was presented possessed comers yet untouched. At length, 
having suppressed his scruples, and made bold inroad upon the 
remains of the dish, he paused to partake of a flask of strong red wine 
which stood invitingly beside him, and a lusty draught increased the 
good humour which had begun to take place towards Hereward, in 
exchange for the displeasure with which he had received him. 

'' Now, by Heaven 1" he said, *< I myself ought to be ashamed to 
lack the courtesy which I recommend to others I Here have I, with 
4^>ie manners of a Flemish boor, been devouring the provisions of my 
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gktlant bnt, withont evea Mkiug him to lit down at hU own tkb1« 
and to partkke of his own good chew 1" 

" I will not atiaia eoortcaiei with jm for that," Mid Herewud ; and 
thnuting hie hand into the pasty, he proceeded with great ipeed and 
dexteritj to dsTonr tha miieellaneoiu contenta, a handful of which 
was encloied in hia graip. The Count now withdrew from the table, 
partl7 in diignat at the nutio proceedings of Heraward, who, how- 
aver, bj now calling £dric to join him in bii attack upon the paatjr, 
ahowed that be had, in fact, according to hia manner*, anhjected 



hinuelf pteviously to some obseiranca of respect towaide hie gneat; 
while the aBBiataoca of hia attendant enabled him to make a clear 
cacoalmlum of what waa left. Count Robert at length summoned up 
courage aufficient to put a question, which had been trembliug upon 
hie lipe ever since Hereward had retumed. 

" Hare thine enquiries, taj gallant friend, learned mote concerning 
my nnfortunata wife, my faithful Brenhilda )" 

" Tidings I have," aaid the Anglo-Saxon, " but whether pleasing 
or not, yourself mnat be the judge. This much I have learned — 
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she hath, as you know, come under an engagement to meet the 
Gasar in arms in the lists, but under conditions which you may per- 
haps think strange; these, however, she hath entertidned without 
scruple.** 

'*Let me know these terms,'' said the Oount of Paris ; ''they will, 
I think, appear less strange in my eyes than in thine.'' 

But while he affected to speak with the utmost coolness, the hus- 
band's sparkling eye and crimsoned cheek betrayed the alteration 
which had taken place in his feelings. '' The lady and the Gsesar,'' 
said Here ward, *' as you partly heard yourself, are to meet in fight; 
if the Countess wins, of course she remains the wife of the noble 
Count of Paris ; if she loses, she becomes the paramour of the Csosar 
Nicephorus Briennius." 

*< Saints and angels forbid!'' said Count Bobert; ''were they to 
permit such treason to triumph, we might be pardoned for doubting 
their divinity I" 

*' Yet methinks," said the Anglo-Saxon,. " it were no disgraceful 
precaution that both you and I, with other friends, if we can obtain 
such, should be seen under shield in the lists on the morning of the 
conflict. To triumph or to be defeated is in the hand of fate ; but 
what we cannot fail to witness is, whether or not the lady receives 
that fair play which is the due of an honourable combatant, and which, 
as you have yourself seen, can be sometimes basely transgressed in 
this Grecian empire." 

" On that condition," said the Count, " and pr6testing that not 
even the extreme danger of my lady shall make me break through 
the rule of a fair fight, I will surely attend the lists, if thou, brave 
Saxon, canst find me any means of doing so. — ^Yet stay," he continued, 
after reflecting for a moment, "thou shalt promise not to let her 
know that her Oount is on the field, far less to point him out to her 
eye among the press of warriors. 0, thou dost not know that the 
sight of the beloved will sometimes steal from us our courage, even 
when it has most to achieve 1" 

«We will endeavour," said the Varangian, "to arrange matters 
according to thy pleasure, so that thou findestoutno more fantastical 
difGlculties ; for, by my word, an affiair so complicated in itself requires 
not to be confused by the fine-spun whims of thy national gallantry. 
Meantime, much must be done this night ; and while I go about it, 
thou, Sir Knight, hadst best remain here, with such disguise of gar- 
ments and such food as Edric may be able to procure for thee. Fear 
nothing from intrusion on the part of thy neighbours. We Varan- 
gians respect each other's secrets, of whatever nature they may 
chance to be." 
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C^HAPTER XXI. 

But for our tmsty brother-in-law — and the Abbot, 
With all the rest of that conaorted crew — 
Destmction straight shall dog them at the heels : — 
Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where'er these traitors are : 
They shall not live within this world, I swear. 

Bichard II. 

As Hereward spoke the last words narrated in the foregoing chapter, 
he left the Count in his apartment, and proceeded to the Blacquernal 
Palace. We traced his first entrance into the court, but since then 
be had frequently been summoned, not only by order of the Princess 
Anna Comnena, who delighted in asking him questions concerning 
the customs of his native country, and marking down the replies in 
her own inflated language ; but also by the direct command of the 
Emperor himself, who had the humour of many princes, that of 
desiring to obtain direct information from persons in a very inferior 
station in their Court The ring which the Princess had given to 
the Varangian served as a pass-token more than once, and was now 
so generally known by the slaves of the palace, that Hereward had 
only to slip it into the hand of a principal person among them, and 
was introduced into a small chamber, not distant from the saloon 
already mentioned, dedicated to the Muses. In this small apartment, 
the Emperor, his spouse Irene, and their accomplished daughter, 
Anna Comnena, were seated tc^ether, clad in very ordinary apparel, 
as indeed the furniture of the room itself was of the kind used by 
respectable citizens, saving that mattrasses, composed of eider-down, 
hung before each door to prevent the risk of eavesdropping. 

''Our trusty Varangian," said the Empress. 

'* My guide and tutor respecting the manners of those steel-clad 
men," said the Princess Anna Comnena, ''of whom it is so necessary 
that I should form an accurate idea." 

"Tour Imperial Majesty," said the Empress, "will not, I trust, 
think your consort, and your muse-inspired daughter, are too many 
to share with you the intelligence brought by this brave and loyal 
man V* 

"Dearest wife and daughter," returned the Emperor, "I have 
hitherto spared you the burden of a painful secret, which I have 
looked in my own bosom, at whatever expense of solitary sorrow 
and unimparted anxiety. Noble daughter, you in particular will 
feel this calamity, learning, as you must learn, to think odiously of 
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one of whom it has hitherto been your duty to hold a very different 
opinion." 

''Holy Mary !" exclaimed the Princess. 

** Rally yourself^" said the Emperor; ''remember you are a child 
of the pnrple chamber, bom, not to weep for your Other's wrongs^ 
but to avenge them — not to regard even him who has lain by your 
side as half so important as the sacred Imperial grandeur, of which 
you are yourself a partaker.** 

''What can such words preface 1" said Anna Cknnnena, in great 
agitation. 

''They say," answered the Emperor, ''that the Cesar is an un- 
grateful man to tLi my bounties, and even to that which annexed 
him to my own house, and made him by adoption my own aoa* 
He hath consorted himself with a knot of traitors, whose very namea 
axe enough to raise the foul fiend, as if to snatch his assured prey i" 

"Could NicephoruB do this?'' said the astonishjed and forlorn 
Princess; '' Nioephorus, who has so often called my eyos the lights 
by which he steered his path 1 Could he do this to my father, to 
whose exploits he had listened hour after hour, protesting that ha 
knew not whether it was the beauty of the language or the heroism 
of the action which most enchanted him ? Thinking with the sam« 
thought, seeing with the same eye^ loving with the «ame heazt — 0, 
my feither ! it is impossible that he could be so folse. Think of the 
neighbouring Temple of the Muses V' 

"And if I did," murmured Alexius in his heart, " I should think 
of the only apology which could be proposed for the traitor. A littla 
is well enough, but the full eoul loatheth the honeyoombu" Then 
speaking aloud, "My daughter," he said, "be comforted; we our- 
selves were unwilling to believe the shameful truth ; but our goaida 
have been debauched; their commander, that ungrate W Achillea 
Tatius, with the equal traitor^ Agelastes, have been seduced to favour 
our imprisonment or murder; and, alas for Greece 1 in the very 
moment when she required the fostering care of a parent^ she was to 
be deprived of him by a sudden and merciless blow 1'' 

Here the Emperor wept, whetiier for the lost to be sustained by 
his subjects, or of his own lifo, it is hard to say, 

" Methinks," said Irenes " your Imperial Highness is alow in taking 
measures against the danger." 

" Under your gracious permission, mother/' answered the Princess^ 
"I would rather say he was hasty in giving belief to it, Methiaki 
the evidence of a Varangian, granting him to be ever so stout a mai^ 
at-«rme, is but a frail guarantee against the honour of your son-in-law 
—•the approved bravery and fidelity of the eaptain of your guode-* 
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the deep eenae, yirtiie, and profound wkdom of the greatest of your 
philosophers^—" . 

*' And the conceit of an over-edncated daughter," said the Emperor, 
** who will not allow her parent to judge in what most concerns him, 
I will tell thee, Anna, I know every one of them, and the trast which 
may be reposed in them; the honour of yonr Nicephorus — ^the 
hravery and fidelity of the * Acolyte*-and the virtue and wisdom of 
Agelastes — have I not had them all in my parse 1 And had my 
pnrse continued well filled, and my arm strong as it was of late, 
there they would have still remained. But the butterflies went off 
as the weather became cold, and I must meet the tempest without 
their assistance. You talk of want of proof ? I have proof sufficent, 
when I see danger; this honest soldier brought me indications 
which corresponded with my own private remarks, made on purpose. 
Varangian he shall be of Varangians ; Acolyte he shall be named, in 
place of the present traitor; and who knows what may come 
thereafter?" 

<<May it please your Highness," said the Varangian, who had 
been hitherto silent, *' many men in this empire rise to dignity by 
the fall of their original patrons, but it is a road to greatness to 
which I cannot reconcile my conscience ; moreover, having recovered 
a friend from whom I was long ago sepu^ted, I shall require, in 
short space, your Imperial license for going hence, where I shall 
leave thousands of enemies behind me, and, spending my life, like 
many of my countrymen, under the banner of Eling William of 
Sootlmd ** 

" Part with thee, most inimitable man 1" cried the Emperor, with 
emphasis; "where shall I get a 0oldier*-4i champion-— a friend — 
so faithful t" 

" Noble sir," replied the Anglo-Saxon, " I am every way sensible 
to your goodness and munificence ; but let me entreat you to call me 
by my own name, and to promise me nothing but your forgiveness, 
for my having been the agent of such confusion among your Imperial 
servants. Not only is the threatened fate of Achilles Tatius, my 
benefactor; of the Caesar, whom I think my well-wisher; and even 
of Agelastes himself, painful, so far as it is of my bringing round; 
but also I have known it somehow happen, that those on whom your 
Imperial Majesty has lavished the most valuable expressions of your 
favour one day, were the next day food to fatten the chough and 
crow. And this, I acknowledge, is a purpose for which I would not 
Willingly have it said I had brought my English limbs to these 
Qrecian shores." 

** Call thee by thine own name, my Edward," said the Emperor 
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(while he muttered aaide, '^ by Heaven, I have again foigot the name 
of the barbarian!") — **hj thine own name certainly for the present, 
but only until we shall devise one more fitted for the trust we repose 
in thee. Meantime, look at this scroll, which contains, I think, all 
the particulars which we have been able to learn of this plot» and 
give it to these unbelieving women, who will not credit that an 
Emperor is in danger till the blades of the conspirators' poniards are 
clashing within his ribs.'' 

Hereward did as he was commanded, and having looked at the 
scroll, and signified, by bending his head, his acquiescence in ita 
contents, he presented it to Irene, who had not read long ere, with a 
countenance so embittered that she had difficulty in pointing out the 
cause of her displeasure to her daughter, she bade her, ¥dth animation, 
** Bead that — ^read that, and judge of the gratitude and affection of 
thy CflBsar!" 

The Princess Anna Comnena awoke from a state of profound and 
overpowering melancholy, and looked at the passage pointed out to 
her, at first with an air of languid curiosity, which presently deepened 
into the most intense interest. She clutched the scroll as a £aloon 
does his prey, her eye lightened with indignation ; and it was with 
the cry of the bird when in fury that she exclaimed, ''Bloody- 
minded, double-hearted traitor 1 what wouldst thou havel Yes, 
father,'' she said, rising in fury, ''it is no longer the voice of a 
deceived princess that shall intercede to avert from the traitor 
Nicephorus the doom he has deserved 1 Did he think that one bom 
in the purple chamber could be divorced — murdered perhaps — ^with 
the petty formula of the Bomans, ' Bestore the keys — ^be no longer 
my domestic drudge' ? f Was a daughter of the blood of Comnenua 
liable to such insults as the meanest of Quirites might bestow on a 
family housekeeper?" 

So saying, she dashed the tears from her eyes, and her counten- 
ance, naturally that of beauty and gentleness, became animated with 
the expression of a fury. Hereward looked at her with a mixture of 
fear, dislike, and compassion. She again burst forth, for nature 
having given her considerable abilities, had lent her at the same time 
an energy of passion, far superior in power to the cold ambition of 
Irene, or the wily, ambidexter, shuffling policy of the Emperor. 

" He shall abye it," said the Princess ; " he shall dearly abye it ! 
False, smiling, cozening traitor I — and for that unfeminine barbarian 1 
Something of this I guessed even at that old fool's banqueting-houae ; 
and yet if this unworthy CSfesar submits his body to the chance of 
arms, he is less prudent than I have some reason to believe. Think 

t ThelaeonlefoimoftheBoiiuaidiToroo. 
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you he will have the madness to brand us with such open neglect, 
my fifttherl and will you not invent some mode of ensuring our 
revenge 1" 

*' Soh V* thought the Emperor, ''this difficulty is over; she will 
run down hill to her revenge, and will need the snaffle and curb 
more than the lash. If every jealous dame in Constantinople were 
to pursue her fury as unrelentingly, our laws should be written, like 
Draco's, not in ink, but in blood. Attend to me now," he said aloud, 
"my wife, my daughter, and thou, dear Edward, and you shall learn, 
and you three only, my mode of navigating the vessel of the state 
through these shoals. 

'* Let us see distinctly,*' continued Alexius, '* the means by which 
they propose to act, and these shall instruct us how to meet them. 
A certain number of the Varangians are unhappily seduced, under 
pretence of wrongs, artfully stirred up by their villainous general. 
A part of them are studiously to be arranged nigh our person — the 
traitor Ursel, some of them suppose^- is dead, but if it were so, his 
name is sufficient to draw together his old factionaries. I have a 
means of satisfying them on that point, on which I shall remain 
silent for the present. A considerable body of the Immortal guards 
have also given way to seduction ; they are to be placed to support 
the handful of treacherous Varangians, who are in the plot to attack 
our person. Now a slight change in the stations of the soldiery, 
which thou, my &ithful Edward — or — a — a — whatever thou art 
named — for which thou, I say, shalt have full authority, will 
derange the plans of the traitors, and place the true men in such 
position around them as to cut them to pieces with little trouble." 

'* And the combat, my lord," said the Saxon. 

" Thou hadst been no true Varangian hadst thou not enquired after 
that," said the Emperor, nodding good-humouredly towards him. 
'^ As to the combat, the Csssar has devised it, and it shall be my care 
that he shall not retreat from the dangerous part of it. He cannot in 
honour avoid fighting with this woman, strange as the combat is ; 
and however it ends, the conspiracy will break forth, and as assuredly 
as it comes against persons prepared, and in arms, shall it be stifled in 
the blood of the conspirators I" 

^* My revenge does not require this," said the Princess ; " and your 
Imperial honour is also interested that this Ck>untess shall be pro- 
tected." 

<* It is little business of mine," said the Emperor. " She comes 
here with her husband altogether uninvited. He behaves with 
insolence in my presence, and deserves whatever may be the issue to 
himself or his lady of their mad adventure. In sooth, I desired littl 
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more than to give him a fdghfc with those animalB whom th^r 
ignozance judged enehanted, and to gire hia wife a alight alarm 
about the impetuosity of a Grecian lover, and there my Tengeanoe 
should have ended. But it may be that hia wife may be taken under 
my protection, now that little revenge is over.'' 

*' And a paltry revenge it waa^'' aaid the Empreafly ** that you^ a man 
past middle life, and with a wife who might command some attention, 
should constitute yourself the object of alarm to such a handaome 
man as Count Robert, and the Amazon hia wife." 

<* By your favour, dame Irene, no," said the Emperor. '* X left that 
part of the proposed comedy to my son-in-law the Csasar." 

But when the poor Emperor had in some measure stof^d one flood- 
gate, he eflfeetually opened another, and one which was more formid- 
able. <*The more shame to your Imperial wisdom^ my tiatherl" 
exclaimed the Princesa Anna Oommena; "it is a ahame that, with 
wisdom and a beard like yours, you should be meddling in auch 
indecent follies aa admit disturbance into private families^ and that 
family your own daughter's 1 Who can say that the Csesar, Nice- 
phorus Briennius, ever looked astray towards another woman than 
his wife till the Emperor taught him to do so^ and involved him 
in a web of intrigue and treachery, in which he has endangered the 
life of his father-in-law V 

" Daughter 1 daughter 1 daughter I'' said the Empress ; '' daughter 
of a she- wolf, 'I think, to goad her parent at amch an unhappy time, 
when all the leisure he has is too little to defend his life l** 

'* Peace, I pray you, women both, with your aokseleaa clamooriy'* 
answered Alexius, " and let me at least swim for my life undiaturbed 
with your folly. God knowa if I am a man to encourage, X will not 
say the reality of wrong, bat even its mere appearance." 

These words he uttered, crossing himseli^ with a devout groan. 
His wife Irene, in the meantime, stepped before him, and said, with 
a bitterness in her looks and accent, which only long^oncealed 
nuptial hatred breaking forth at once oould convey — ^^ Alexius^ ter- 
minate this affair how it will, you have Uved a hypocrite, and thou 
wilt not fail to die one." So saying, with an air of noble indignation, 
and carrying her daughter along with her, she swept out of the 
apartment. 

The Emperor looked after her in some confusion. He soon, how- 
ever, recovered his self-possession, and, turning to Hereward^ with a 
look of injured majesty, said, "Ah! my dear Edward" — for the 
word had become rooted in his mind, instead of the leas euphonic 
name of Hereward — ^*'thou seest how it is even with the greateat 
and that the Emperor, in momenta of difficulty, is a subject of mia- 
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eonstroetioii, as well m the meanest burgess of Constantinople; 
neTerthelesSy my trust is so great in thee^ Sdward, that I would have 
thee betiere that my daughter, Anna Comnena, is not of the temper 
of her mother, but rather of my own ; honoaringy thou mayst see^ 
with religions fidelity, the unwortl^ ties which I hope soon to break, 
«nd assort her with other fetters of Cu|Ad, which shidl be borne more 
lightly. Edward, my main trust is in thee. Accident presents us 
with an opportunity, happy of the happiest so it be rightly improyed, 
of having all the traitors before us assembled on one fair field. Think, 
ikm^, on that day, as the Franks say at their tournamentuB, that fait 
eyes behold thee. Thou canst not devise a gift within my power, 
but I will gladly load thee with it." 

^It needs not^** said the Varangian, somewhat coldly; '*my 
highest ambition is to merit the ^itaph upon my tomb, ' Hereward 
was faithful.' I am about, however, to demand a proof of your 
imperial confidence, which, perhaps, you may think -a startling 
one." 

** Indeed I ** said the Emperor. ''What, in one word, is thy 
demand I'' 

** Permission,* replied Hereward, '' to go to the ]>nke of Bouillon's 
encampment, and entreat his presence in the lists, to witness this 
extraordinary tomheX,** 

^ That he may return with his crusading madmen," said the 
Emperor, " and sack Constantinople, under pretence of doing justice 
to his confederates ? This, Varangian, is at least speaking thy mind 
openly." 

''No, by Heavens!'' said Hereward suddenly; <Hhe Duke of 
Bouillon shall come with no more knights than may be a reasonable 
guard, should treachery be offered to the Countess of Paris.'' 

" Well, even in this,'* said the Emperor, " will I be conformable ; 
and if thou, Edward, betrayest my trust, think that thou forfeitest 
all that my friendship has promised, and dost incur, besides, the 
damnation that is due to the traitor who betrays with a kiss." 

'* For thy reward, noble sir," answered the Varangian, ** I hereby 
renounce all claim to it. When the diadem is once more firmly 
fixed upon thy brow, and the sceptre in thy hand, if I am then alive, 
if my poor services should deserve so much, I will petition thee for 
the means of leaving this court, and returning to the distant island 
in which I was bom. Meanwhile, think me not unfaithful, because 
I have for a time the means of being so with effect Your Imperial 
Highness shall learn that Hereward is as true as is your right 
hand to your left." So saying, he took his leave with a profound 
obeisance. 
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The Emperor gazed after him with a couutenance in which doabt 
was mingled with admiration. 

^* I have trusted him," he said, ** with all he aaked, and with the 
power of ruining me entirely, if such be his purpose. He has but 
to breathe a whisper, and the whole mad crew of crusaders, kept in 
humour at the expense of so much current falsehood, and so much 
more gold, will return 'with fire and sword to bum down Con- 
stantinople, and sow with salt the place where it stood. I have done 
what I resolved never to do — I have ventured kingdom and life on 
the faith of a man bom of woman. How often have I said, nay, 
sworn, that I would not hazard myself on such peril, and yet, step 
by step, I have done so ! I cannot tell — ^there is in that man's looks 
and words a good faith which overwhelms me ; and, what is almost 
incredible, my belief in him has increased in proportion to his 
showing me how slight my power was over him. I threw, like the 
wily angler, every bait I could devise, and some of them such as a 
king would scarcely have disdained; to none of these wpuld he rise; 
but yet he gorges, I may say, the bare hook, and enters upon my 
service without a shadow of self-interest. Can this be double 
distilled treachery ? — or can it bQ what men call disinterestedness ? 
If I thought him feJse, the moment is not yet past — ^he has not yet 
crossed the bridge — he has not passed the guards of the palace, who 
have no hesitation, and know no disobedience. But no — I were 
then alone in the land, and without a friend or confidant. I hear 
the sound of the outer gate unclose, the sense of danger certainly 
renders my ears more acute than usuaL It shuts again — ^the die is 
cast. He is at liberty — ^and Alexius Comnenus must stand or fall, 
according to the uncertain fiuth of a mercenary Varangian." He 
clapped his hands ; a slave appeared, of whom he demanded wina He 
drank, and his heart was cheered within him. ** I am decided," be 
said, ** and will abide with resolution the cast of the throw, for good 
or for evil." 

So saying, he retired to his apartment, and was not again seen 
during that night. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet peal'd. 

Campbell. 

Tbb Varangian, his head agitated with the weighty matters which 
were imposed on him, stopped from time to time as he journeyed 
through the moonlit streets, to arrest passing ideas as they shot 
through his mind, and consider them with accuracy in all their 
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bearing. His thoughts were such aa animated or alanned him 
alternately, each followed by a confused throng of accompaniments 
which it suggested, and banished again in its turn by reflections of 
another description. It was one of those conjunctures when the 
minds of ordinary men feel themselves unable to support a burden 
which is suddenly flung upon them, and when, on the contrary, those 
of uncommon fortitude, and that best of Heaven's gifts, good sense, 
founded on presence of mind, feel their talents awakened and 
regulated for the occasion, like a good steed under the management 
of a rider of courage and experience. 

As he stood in one of those flts of reverie, which repeatedly during 
that night arrested his stern military march, Hereward thought that 
his ear caught the note of a distant trumpet. This surprised him ; a 
trumpet blown at that late hour, and in the streets of Constantinople, 
argued something extraordinary ; for as all military movements were 
the subject of special ordinance, the etiquette of the night could 
hardly have been transgressed without some great cause. The question 
was, what that cause could be 1 

Had the insurrection broken out unexpectedly, and in a different 
manner from what the conspirators proposed to themselves 1 If so, 
his meeting with his plighted bride, after so many years' absence, 
was but a delusive preface to their separating for ever. Or had the 
crusaders, a race of men upon whose motions it was difficult to cal- 
culate, suddenly taken arms and returned from the opposite shore to 
surprise the city 1 This might very possibly be the case ; so numerous 
had been the different causes of complaint afforded to the crusaders, 
that when they were now for the first time assembled into one body, 
and had heard the stories which they could reciprocally tell concern- 
ing the perfidy of the Qreeks, nothing was so likely, so natural, even 
perhaps so justifiable, as that they should study revenge. 

But the sound rather resembled a point of war regularly blown, 
than the tumultuous blare of bugle-horns and trumpets, the accom- 
paniments at once, and the annunciation, of a taken town, in which 
the horrid circumstances of storm had not yet given place to such 
stern peace as the victor^s weariness of slaughter and rapine allows 
at length to the wretched inhabitants. Whatever it was, it was 
necessary that Hereward should learn its purport, and therefore he 
made his way into a broad street near the barracks, from which the 
sound seemed to come, to which point, indeed, his way was directed 
for other reasons. 

The inhabitants of that quarter of the town did not appear 
violently startled by this military signal. The moonlight slept on 
the street, crossed b^ the gigantic shadowy towers of Sancta Sophie^ 
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Ko human being i^ptand in the rtieetfl^ and soeb aa lor an uutenfe 
looked from their dooiB^ or from their kttaeeay aeemed to hmwrn their 
euiiodty quickly aatiBfied, for they withdrew ihieis headi^ and aeenred 
the opening through which they had peeped. 

Heieward could not help remembering the traditiona which wene 
recounted 1^ the &thers of hie tribe in the deq^ wooda of Hampahire, 
and which apoke of invisible huntamen, who were heard to follow 
with Tiewlesa horaea and hounds the unseen ehaae through the 
deptha of the foresta of Gkrmany. Such it seemed were the aounds 
with which these haunted wooda were wimt to ring while the 
chase was up ; and with such apparent terror did the hearen 
to their clamour. 

"Fie !" he said, as he suppressed within him a tendency to the 
same superstitious fears ; *' do such childidi fanciea belong to a man 
trusted with so much, and from whom so much ia expected 1" He 
paced down the street, therefore, with his battle-axe over hia shoulder, 
and the first person whom he saw venturing to look out of hia door, 
he questioned concerning the cause of tiiia military mode at such an 
unaccustomed hour. 

" I cannot tell, so please you, my lord," said the citizen, unwilBng, 
it appeared, to remain in the open air, or to enter into conversatian, 
and greatly disposed to decline further questioning: This waa the 
political citiaen of Ocmstantim^le, whom we met with at the 
beginning of this history, and who, hastily stepping into hia hahi- 
tation, eschewed all further conversation. 

The wrestler Stephanos showed himself at the next door, whieh 
was garlanded with oak and ivy leaves^ in hcmonr of some reoent 
victory. He stood unshrinking, partly encouraged by the conseioun- 
ness of personal strength, and partly by a rugged surUness of temper, 
which is often mistaken among persons of this kind for real courage. 
His admirer and flatterer, Lysimachna, kept himself ensconced 
behind his ample shouldenn 

As Here ward passed, he put the same question as he did to tiie foimcr 
dtizen, ** Know you the meaning of these trumpets sounding an late t" 

''Ton should know best yourselC answered Stephanos, do^edly ; 
** for, to judge by your axe and helmet, th^ axe your trumpet^ and 
not ours, which disturb honest men in their first sleep." 

" Yarlet 1" answered the Varangian, with an emphasii which made 
the prizer start-—*' but — ^when that trumpet sounds^ it ia no time for 
a soldier to punish insolence as it deserves." 

The Greek started back and bolted into his house, nearly over- 
throwing in the speed of his retreat the artist I^simaohus, who 
listening to what passed. 



Hoewud pAMad on to the bamdti, when Uu miliUir miuic 
had KanMd to halt; bnt on th* Vonngun oioanng the thiMhold ot 
the ample eotat*yaid, it brake forth again with a bemendona bant, 
whoaa elanKoni: almoct rtnimed him, though well accnttomed to the 
•onada. "What la the meaning of tluajEngelbrechtl" heiaid to tiu 
Taiangian Mntinal, who paced, axe in hand, before the entraiiea. 

" The proclamation of a challenge and combat," answered Engel- 
btecht. " Strange thinga toward, comiade ; the frantic cintadan have 
bit the Qredana, and infected them with theii hnmoui of tilting, aa 
tfaej say dogi do each other with madneta." 

Hereward made no reply to the aentinel'R speech, but piewed fo^ 
ward into a knot of hia fellow-soldier* who 
were aaeembled in the court, half -armed, or, 
more properly, in total diaarraj, aa just 
stueu from their bed*, and hnddlad aronud 
the trampeta of their corpa, which were 
drawn ont in fall pomp. He of the gigantic 
inBtrameut, whoM dntj it was to intimate 
the expren commands of the Emperor, was 
not wanting in hia plsce, and the miuicians 
war« ernpported bj abend of the YaiangiaQs 
in arms, headed by AchiUee Tatius himself. 
Hercwaid conld also notice, on af^roaohing 
nearer, oi his comrades made way for him, 
that six of the Imperial heralds were on 
ftnty on this occanon ; four of these (two 
Mting at the same time) had already made 
pnwIamatiMi, which was to b« repeated for 
the third time by the two last, a« was 
the Binal faihioii in Constantnople with 
Imperial mandates of great conseqneDoe. 
Achillea Tatios, the moment he saw his 

confidant, made bim a ngn, which Hereward nndeistood as con- 
veying a desire to apeak with him afinc the proclamation was otbi. 
The huald, after the flottiiih of trompeti was finiahed, commenced 
in these words — ■ 

" By the aathori^ of the retplendent and diTiue Prince Alexins 
Comnenns, Emperor of the most holy Boman Empire, his Imperial 
Majesty desires it to be made known to all and sundry the subjects 
of his empire, whaleTcr their race of blood may be, or at whatever 
shrine of divinity they happen to bend. Know ye, therefore, that 
opoD the second day after tiiia is dated, our beloved son-in-law, the 
mneh-esteemed Canar, hath taken upon him to do battle with our 
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8Wom enemy, Bobert, Ooont of PariB, on account of his insolent 
conduct, by presuming publicly to occupy onr royal seat, and no leas 
by breaking, in our Imperial presence, those curious spe<4mens of art, 
ornamenting our throne, called by tradition the Lions of Solomon. 
And that there may not remain a man in Europe who shall dare to 
say that the Qrecians are behind other parts of the world in any of 
the manly exercises which Christian nations use, the said noble 
enemies, renouncing all assistance from falsehood, from spells, or 
from magic, shall debate this quarrel in three courses with grinded 
spears, and three passages of arms with sharpened swords ; the field 
to be at the judgment of the honourable Emperor, and to be decided 
at his most gracious and unerring pleasure. And so €h)d show the 
right T' 

Another formidable flourish of the trumpets concluded the cere- 
mony. Achilles then dismissed the attendant troops, as well as the 
heralds and musicians, to their respective quarters; and having got 
Hereward close to his side, enquired of him whether he had learned 
anything of the prisoner, Robert, Count of Paris. 

'* Nothing," said the Varangian, ^save the tidings your proclamation 
contains." 

" You think, then," said Achilles, '' that the Count has been a part^ 
toitr 

<< He ought to have been so," answered the Varangian. *^ I know 
no one but himself entitled to take burden for his appearance in the 
lists." 

''Why, look you," said the Acolyte, ''my most excellent, though 
blunt-witted Hereward, this Csasar of ours hath had the extravagance 
to venture his tender wit in comparison to that of Achilles Tatius. 
He stands upon his honour, too, this ineffiible fool, and is displeased 
with the idea of being supposed either to challenge a woman or to 
receive a challenge at her hand. He has substituted, therefore, the 
name of the lord instead of the lady. If the Count fail to appear, the 
Ceesar walks forward challenger and successful combatant at a cheap 
rate, since no one has encountered him, and claims that the lady 
should be delivered up to him as captive of his dreaded bow and 
spear. This will be the signal for a general tumult, in which, if the 
Emperor be not slain on the spot, he will be conveyed to the dungeon 
of his own Blacquemal, there to endure the doom which his cruelty 
has inflicted upon so many others." 

" But" — said the Varangian. 

" But— but— but," said his officer; "but thou art a fool. Oanst 
thou not see that this gallant Csesar is willing to avoid the risk of 
encountering with this lady, while he earnestlv desires to be supposed 
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willing to meet her husband 1 It is our business to fix the eombat 
in such a shape as to brings all who are prepared for insurrection 
together in arms to play their parts. Do thou only see that our 
trusty Mends are placed near to the Emperor's person, and in such a 
manner as to keep from him the officious and meddling portion of 
guards, who may be disposed to assist him ; and whether the CiBsar 
fights a combat with lord or lady, or whether there be any combat at 
all or not, the revolution shall be accomplished, and the Tatii shall 
replace the Comneni upon the Imperial throne of Constantinople. 
Go, my trusty Hereward. Thou wilt not forget that the signal word 
of the insurrection is Ursel, who lives in the affections of the people, 
although his body, it is said, has long lain a corpse in the dungeons 
of the BlacquemaL" 

'* What was this Ursel,'' said Hereward, " of whom I hear men talk 
BO variously 1 " 

«A competitor for the crown with Alexius Comnenus — good, 
brave, and honest ; but overpowered by the cunning, rather than the 
skill or bravery of hia foe. He died, as I believe, in the Blacquemal ; 
though when, or how, there are few that can say. But up, and be 
doing, my Hereward! Speak encouragement to the Varangians. 
Interest whomsoever thou canst to join us. Of the Immortals, as 
they are called, and of the discontented citizens, enough are prepared 
to fill up the cry, and follow in the wake of those on whom we must 
rely as the beginners of the enterprise. No longer shall Alexius's 
cunning, in avoiding popular assemblies, avail to protect him; he 
cannot, with regard to his honour, avoid being present at a combat 
to be fought beneath his own eye ; and Mercury be praised for the 
eloquence which inspired him, after some hesitation, to determine for 
the proclamation 1" 

'*Tou have seen him, then, this evening 1" said the Varangian. 

'* Seen him ! Unquestionably," answered the Acolyte. " Had I 
ordered these trumpets to be sounded without his knowledge, the 
blast had blown the head from my shoulders." 

'^ 1 had well-nigh met you at the palace," said Hereward ; while 
his heart throbbed almost as high as if he had actually had such a 
dangerous encounter. 

'* I heard something of it," said Achilles ; *' that you came to take 
the parting orders of him who now acts the sovereign. Surely, had 
I seen you there, with that steadfast, open, seemingly honest coun- 
tenance, cheating the wily Qreek by very dint of bluntness, I had 
not forborne laughing at the contrast between that and the thoughts 
of thy heart" 

" Qod alone,'' said Hereward, *' knows the thoughts of our hearts ; 
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but I lake Him to wiioets, that I am InthM to my pfomiMy tad 
will diaehmige tha task intnuted to me.'' 

** Braro 1 mine honott Anglo-Saxon," said Achillea. ** I pxay tfaaa 
to call my slaves to nnann me ; and whan thoa thyself doffiest thosa 
weapons of an ordinary lifegnardVmaa, tell them they never shatt 
above twice move enekiae the limfae of ona in whom ^te has mneb 
mora fitting gannents in store.* 

Hereward dared not intnut his voiee with an answer to so critical 
a speech ; he bowed profoondly, and retired to his own quarters in 
the building. 

Upon entering the apartment^ he was immediately aalnted by the 
voiee of Count Bobert, in joyful accents^ not snpprcised by the fear 
of making himself heard, though prudence should have made that 
uppermost in his mind. 

''Hast thou heard it, my dear Hereward/' he said-^^hast thott 
heard the proclamation, by which this Greek antelopa hath defied 
me to tilting with grinded spears, and fighting three passages of arma 
with sharpened swords 1 Yet there is something strange, too^ thai 
he should not think it safer to hold my lady to the encounter t BDa 
may think, perhaps, that the crusaders would not permit such a 
battle to be fought. But, by our Lady of the Broken Lances 1 ha 
little knows that the men of the West hold their ladies' character fov 
coniage as jealously as they do their own. This whole night have I 
been considering in what armour I shidl clothe me; what shift I 
shall make for a steed; and whether I shall not honour him 
sufficiently by using Tianchefer, as my only weapon, against his 
whole armour, offensive and defensive." 

^ I shall take care, however,'' said Hereward, ^that thou art bettar 
provided in case of need. Thou knowest not iJie Qreeks.* 



CHAPTER XXIIt 

Tsi Varangian did not leave the Count of Paris until the latter had 
placed in his hands hii signet ring, ssnus (as the heralds express it), 
with lances splintered^ and bearing the proud motto, ''Mine yak 
unscathed." Provided with this symbol of confidence, it was now 
his business to take ordn for communicating the appioaching 
solemnity to the leader of the crusading army, and demanding from. 
him, in the name of Bobert of Paris, and the Lady Brenhilda, each s 
detachment of wcatem cavaliers as might ansura stdct observance of 
honour and honesty in the arrangement of the lists, and daring tha 
progress of the combat The duties imposed on Hereward ware such 
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M to reader it impoMible for him to pfoceed peraondiy to the eamp 
of Qodinj ; and though there were many of the Yaeeagiene in whoie 
fidelity he eonld have tmated, he knew of none among thoee under 
hu immediate command whoae intelligeneey on ao norel an occasion^ 
might be entirely depended on. In thii perplexi^ he atiolled, 
perhaps without well knowing why, to the gardens of Agelastes^ 
where fortune onee more produced him an interview with Bertha. 

No sooner had Herewaid made her aware of his difficulty^ than the 
faithful bower^maiden's resolution was taken. 

^ I see,'' said she, ** that the peril of this part of the adrenture 
most rest with me ; and wherefore should it not ? Hy nustreas, in 
the boaom of prosperity, offered herself to go forth into the wide 
world for my sake ; I will for hers go to the camp of this Frankish 
lord. He is an honourable man and a pious Ohriatian, and his 
followers are fedtfaful pilgrims. A woman can hare nothing to fear 
who goes to such men upon such an errand." 

The Varangian, howcTer, was too well acquainted with the manners 
of camps to permit the fair Bertha to go alonCi He proTided, ther»* 
fore, for her safeguard a trusty old soldier, bound to his person by 
long kindness and confidence ; and having thoroughly possessed her 
of the particulars of the message she was to deliyery and desired her 
to be in readiness without the enclosure at peep of dawn, returned 
once more to his barracks. 

With the earliest light, Hereward was again at the spot where he 
had parted oyemight with Bertha, accompanied by the honest soldier 
to whose care he meant to confide her. In a short time, he had seen 
them safely on board of a ferry-boat lying in the harbour ; the master 
of which readily admitted Uiem, after some examination of their 
Hcense, to pass to Scutari, which was forged in the name of the 
Acolyte, as authorised by that foul conspirator^ and which agreed 
with the appearance of old Osmund and his young charge. 

The morning was lovely ; and ere long the town of Scutari opened 
on the view oi the travellers, glittering, as now, with a variety of 
architecture, which, though it might be termed fantastical, could not 
be denied the praise of beauty. These buildings rose boldly out of a 
thick grove of eypressesi and other huge trees, the larger, probably, 
as they were respected for filling the cemeteries^ and being the 
guardians of the dead* 

At the period we mention, another circumstance, no less striking 
than beautiful, rendered doubly interesting a scene which must have 
been at all times greatly so. A large portion of that miseellansous 
army, which came to regain the holy places of Palestine, and the 
blessed Sepulchre itself, from the infidels, had estabUshed themselves 
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in a camp within a mile, or thereaboutSy of Scutari. Although, tbeie^ 
fore, the enuaden were destitate in a great measore of the wae of 
tentfly the army (excepting the pavilions of some leaders of high rank) 
had constructed for themselves temporary huts, not unpleasing to the 
eye, being decorated with leaves and flowers, while the tall pennons 
and banners that floated over them with various devices, showed that 
the flower of Europe were assembled at that place. A loud and 
varied murmur, resembling that of a thronged hive, floated from the 
camp of the crusaders to the neighbouring town of Scfltari, and every 
now and then the deep tone was broken by some shriller sound, the 
note of some musical instrument^ or the treble scream of some child 
or female, in fear or in gaiety. 

The party at length landed in safely ; and as they approached one 
of the gates of the camp, there sallied forth a brisk array of gallant 
cavaliers, pages, and squires, exercising their masters' horses or their 
own. From the noise they made, conversing at the very top of their 
voices, galloping, curvetting, and prancing their palfreys, it seemed 
as if their early discipline had called them to exercise ere the fumes 
of last night's revel were thoroughly dissipated by repose. So soon 
as they saw Bertha and her party, they approached them with cries 
which marked their country was Italy — ** Ai'erta ! al'erta ! — ^Boba de 
guadagno, cameradi {''f 

They gathered round the Anglo-Saxon maiden and her companions, 
repeating their cries in a manner which made Bertha tremble. Their 
general demand was, ** What was her business in their camp V 

"I would to the general-in-chie^ cavaliers,'' answered Bertha, 
<* having a secret message to his ear." 

" For whose ear 1" said a leader of the party, a handsome youth of 
about eighteen years of age, who seemed either to have a sounder 
brain than his fellows, or to have overflowed it with less wine. 
** Which of our leaders do you come hither to see 9" he demanded. 

''Godfrey of Bouillon." 

"Indeed !" said the page who had spoken first; ''can nothing of 
less consequence serve thy turn? Take a look amongst us; young 
are we all, and reasonably wealthy. My Lord of Bouillon is old, and 
if he has any sequins, he is not like to lavish them in this way." 

" Still I have a token to Godfrey of Bouillon," answered Bertha, 
" an assured one ; and he will little thank any who obstructs my free 
passage to him ;" and therewithal showing a little case, in which the 
signet of the Count of Paris was enclosed, " I will trust it in your 
hands," she said, " if you promise not to open it, but to give me fr«e 
access to the noble leader of the crasaders." 

t That is- " Take heed 1 take heed I there te booty« commdea I*' 
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" I mm/' said the yoath, ''and if sneh be the Duke's pleasurey thou 
ahalt be admitted to him." 

'* Ernest the Apolian, thy dainty Italian wit is caught in a trap/' 
said one of his companions. 

''Thou art an ultramontane fool, Polydore,* returned Ernest; 
** there may be more in this than either thy wit or mine is able to 
fathom. This maiden and one of her attendants wear a dress belong- 
ing to the Varangian Imperial guard. They have perhaps been 
intrusted with a message from the Emperor, and it is not irreconcil- 
able with Alexius's politics to send it through such messengers as these. 
Let us, therefore, convey them in all honour to the General's tenU'' 

^* With all my heart,'' said Polydore. ** A blue-eyed wench is a 
pretty thing, but I like not the sauce of the camp-marshal, nor his 
taste in attiring men who give way to temptation.t Tet, ere I 
prove a fool like my companion, I would ask who or what this 
pretty maiden is, who comes to put noble princes and holy pilgrims 
in mind that they have in their time had the follies of men 1" 

Bertha advanced and whispered in the ear of Ern&t Meantime, 
joke followed jest among Polydore and the rest of the gay youths in 
riotous and ribald succession, which, however characteristic of the 
rude speakers, may as well be omitted here. Their effect was to 
shake in some degree the fortitude of the Saxon maiden, who had 
some di£Blculty in mustering courage to address them. ** As you have 
mothers, gentlemen," she said, ** as you have fair sisters, whom you 
would protect from dishonour with your best blood — as you love and 
honour those holy places which you are sworn to free from the infidel 
enemy, have compassion on me, that you may merit success in your 
undertaking!" 

^ Fear nothing, maiden,'' said Ernest, *^ I will be your protector ; 
and you, my comrades, be ruled by me. 1 have, during your 
brawling, taken a view, though somewhat against my promise, of the 
pledge which she bears, and if she who presents it is affronted or mal- 
treated, be assured Gk>dfrey of BouiUon will severely avenge the 
wrong done her." 

** Nay, comrade, if thou canst warrant us so much," said Polydore, 
'' I will be most anxious to conduct the young woman in honour and 
safety to Sir Godfrey's tent" 

«<The Princes," said Ernest, ^must be nigh meeting there in 
council. What I have said I will warrant and uphold with hand 
and life. More I might guess, but I conclude this sensible young 
maiden can speak for herself." 

t Persons anions the Grasaders foond gnily of certain offences did penance in a dress 
of tar and featherSi though it is supposed a punishment of modem invention. 

B 
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*^Koir Heaven UeM thee, giaUAai iqolie," aidd Beriha» ** and make 
thee alike brave and fortunate ! Embarrass jourself no foxtbec about 
me than to deUrer me safe to your leader^ Qodfray." 

" We spend time," said Ernest, springing from bis horse. '*Toa 
aia no soft Eastern, fair maid, and I presume you will find yoanelf 
under no difficult in managing a quiet horse V 

^ Not the least,'' said Bertbai as, wrapping herself in her caMock, 
she sprung from the ground, and alighted upon the spirited palfrey 
as a linnet stoops upon a rose-bush, *' And now, sir, as my buBlness 
really brooks no delay, I will be indebted to you to show me instantly 
to the tent of Duke Godfrey of Bouillon.'' 

•• By availing herself of the courtesy of the young Apulian, Bertha 
imprudently separated herself from the old Varangians but the 
intentions of the youth were honourable, and he conducted her 
through the tents and huts to the pavilion of the celebrated Gleneial* 
in*cbief of the Crusade. 

'* Here," he said, ** you must tarry for a space, under the guardian- 
ship of my companions" (for two or three of the psges had 
accompanied them, out of curiosity to see the issue), '' and X will tako 
the commands of the Duke of Bouillon upon the subject." 

To this nothing could be objected, and Bertha had nothing better 
to do than to admire the outside of the tent, which, in one of 
Alezius's fits of generosity and munifioenoe, had been presented hy 
the Qreek Empeior to the Chief of the Franks It waa raised upon 
tall, spear-shaped poles, which had the semblance of gold ; its curtaini 
were of a thick stuf^ manufiictured of silk, cotton, and gold thread. 
The warders who stood round were (at least during the time that the 
council was held) old, grave men, the personal squires of the body, 
inoet of them, of the sovereigns who had taken the Cross, and who 
could, therefore, be trusted as a guard over the assembly, without 
danger of their blabbing what they might overhear. Their appea^ 
anee was serious and considerate^ and they looked like men who bad 
taken upon them the Cross, not as an idle adventure of arms, but aaa 
purpose of the most solemn and serious nature. One of these stopped 
the Italian, and demanded what business authorised him to press 
forward into the council of the crusaders^ who were already taking 
their seats. The page answered by giving his name, ''Ernest of 
Otranto, page of Prince Tancred ;" and stated that he announced a 
young woman, who bore a token to the Duke of BouiUon, adding that 
it was accompanied by a message for his own ear. 

Bertha, meantime, laid aside her mantle, or upper ganoeat» and 
disposed the rest of her dress according to the Anglo-Saxon costume. 
She had hardly completed this task before the page of Prince 
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Tancred returned to conduct her into the presence of the council of 
the Crusade. She followed his signal ; while the other young men 
who had accompanied her, wondering at the apparent eaae with 
which she gained admittance, drew hack to a respectful distance from 
the tent, and there canvassed the singularity of their morning's 
adventure. 

In the meanwhile^ the amhassadress herself entered the council 
chamher, exhibiting an agreeable mixture of shamefacedness and 
reserve, together with a bold determination to do her duty at all 
events. There were about fifteen of the principal crusaders assem- 
bled in council, with their chieftain Godfrey. He himself was a tall 
strong man, arrived at that period of life in which men are supposed 
to have lost none of their resolution, while they have acquired a 
wisdom and circumspection unknown to their earlier years. The 
countenance of Gkxlfrey bespoke both prudence and boldness, and 
resembled his hair, where a few threads of silver were already 
mingled with his raven locks. 

Tancred, the noblest knight of the Christian chivalryi sat at no 
great distance from him, with Hugh, Earl of Yermandois, generally 
called the Qreat Coiii.t^ the selfish and wily Bohemond, the powerful 
Baymond of Provence, and others of the principal crusaders, all more 
or less completely sheathed in armour. 

Bertha did not allow her courage to be broken down, but advancing 
with a timid grace towards Qodfirey, she placed in his hands the 
signet which had been restored to her by the young page, and after a 
deep ob^sance, spoke these words: ''Godfrey, Count of Bouillon, 
Duke of Lorraine the Lower, Chief of the Holy Eaterprise called the 
Crusade, and you, his gallant comrades, i>eer8y and companion^ by 
whatever titles you may be honoured, I, an humble maiden of 
England, daughter of Engelred, originally a franklin of Hampshirei 
and since Chieftain of the Foresters, or free Anglo-Saxons, under the 
command of the celebrated Edrio, do claim what credence is due to 
the bearer of the true pledge which I put into your hand, on the 
part of one not the least considerable of your own body. Count 
Bobert of Paris '^ 

''Our most honourable confederate," said Godfrey, looking at the 
ring. '' Most of you, my lords, must, I think, know this 8ignet*-a 
field sown with the fragments of many splintered lances." The 
signet was handed from one of the assembly to another, and 
generally recognised. 

When Godfrey had signified so much, the maiden resumed her 
message. '<To all true crusaders, therefore, comrades of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and especially to the Duke himself— -to all, I say, 
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excepting Bohemond of Tarentam, whom he counts unworthy of his 
notice " 

** Hah ! me unworthy of his notice," said Bohemond. ** What 
mean you by that^ damsel t But the Count of Pans shall answer it 
to me." 

''Under your £eiyour, Sir Bohemond," said Godfrey, ''na Oar 
articles renounce the sending of challenges among ourseWes, and the 
matter, if not dropped betwixt the parties, must be referred to the 
voice of this honourable councO." 

''I think I guess the business now, my lord,** said Bohemond. 
''The Count of Paris is disposed to turn and tear me, because I 
offered him good counsel on the evening before we left Constantir 
nople, when he neglected to accept or be guided by it '' 

'' It will be the more easily explained when we have heard Mb 
message," said (Godfrey. ^' Sp^JL forth Lord Bobert of Paris's charge, 
damsel, that we may take some order with that which now seems a 
perplexed business." 

Bertha resumed her message ; and, having briefly narrated the 
recent events, thus concluded: — ^"The battle is to be done to- 
morrow, about two hours after daybreak, and the Count entreats of 
the noble Duke of Lorraine that he will permit some fifty of the 
lances of France to attend the deed of arms, and secure that fair 
and honourable conduct which he has otherwise some doubts of 
receiving at the hands of his adversary. Or if any young and galiaat 
knight should, of his own free will, wish to view the said combat, 
the Count will feel his presence as an honour; always he desires that 
the^name of such knight be numbered carefully with the armed 
crusaders who shall attend in the lists, and that the whole shall be 
limited, by Duke Godfrey's own inspectioui to fifty lances only, 
which are enough to obtain the protection required, while more 
would be considered as a preparation for aggression upon the 
Grecians, and occasion the revival of disputes which are now happily 
at rest." 

Bertha had no sooner finished delivering her manifesto, and made 
with great grace her obeiaance to the council, than a sort of whisper 
took place in the assembly, which soon assumed a more lively tone. 

Their solemn vow not to turn their back upon Palestine, now that 
they had set their hands to the plough, was strongly urged by soma 
of the elder knights of the council, and two or three high prelates^ 
who had by this time entered to take share in the deliberations. 
The young knights, on the other hand, were fired with indignation 
on hearing the manner in which their comrade had been trepanned; 
and few of them could think of missing a combat in the lists iu a 
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eoantoy in which such sights were so rare, and where one was to be 
fought 80 near them, 

Qodfrey rested his brow on his hand, and seemed in great 
perplexity. To break with the Greeks, after having suffered so 
many injuries in order to maintain the advantage of keeping the 
peace with them, seemed very impolitic, and a sacrifice of all he had 
obtained by a long course of painful forbearance towards Alexius 
Oomnenus. On the other hand, he was bound as a man of honour 
to resent the injury offered to Count Robert of Paris, whose reckless 
spirit of chivalry made him the darling of the army. It was the 
eause, too, of a beautiful lady, and a brave one. Every knight in 
the host would think himself bound, by his vow, to h^ten to her 
defence. When Godfrey spoke, it was to complain of the difficulty 
of the determination, and the short time there was to consider the 



''With submission to my Lord Duke of Lorraine," said Tancred, 
'' I was a knight ere I was a crusader, and took on me the vows of 
ehivalry, ere I placed this blessed sign upon my shoulder ; the vow 
first made must be first discharged. I will therefore do penance for 
n^lecting, for a space, the obligations of the second vow, while I 
observe that which recalls me to the first duty of knighthood — ^the 
relief of a distressed lady in the hands of men whose conduct towards 
her, and towards this host, in every respect entitles me to call them 
treacherous fidtours." 

**If my kinsman, Tancred," said Bohemond, "will check his 
impetuosity, and you, my lords^ will listen, as you have sometimes 
deigned to do, to my advice, I think I can direct you how to keep 
dear of any breach of your oath, and yet fully to relieve our 
distressed fellow-pilgrims. I see some suspicious looks are cast 
towards me, which are caused perhaps by the churlish manner in 
which this violent, and, in this case, almost insane young warrior, 
has protested against receiving my assistance. My great offence is 
the having given Mm warning, by precept and example, of the 
treachery which was about to be practised against him, and instructed 
him to use forbearance and temperance. My warning he altogether 
contemned — ^my example he neglected to follow, and fell into the 
snare which was spread, as it were, before his very eyes. Yet the 
Count of Paris, in rashly contemning me, has acted only from a 
temper which misfortune and disappointment have rendered irrational 
and frantic. I am so fax from bearing him ill-will, that, with your 
lordship's permission, and that of the present council, I will haste to 
the place of rendezvous with fifty lances, making up the retinue 
which attends upon each to at least ten men, which will make the 
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■tipnlatod aiujli>rf forM sqiul to flva bo&dnd ; sad witii tk«M I 
can have little donbl of lescoing the Goont and hli ladjr." 

"Noblf |vopo«ed,' said the t>iilu of BooUlon; "and witii • 
charitable fo^reneu of iDJnriea irhich becomw our Chriatian ex- 
pedition. Sat thon hast forgot the main diffluol^, bnitte 
Bohemond, that we are BWom neret to torn back apon the Mitmd 
jonmey," 

" If we can elnde that oath npon the preaent occadon," Mid 
Bohemond, "it becomes oni dntj to do so. Aie we such bad hone- 
men, or are oar eteeds so awkward, that we cannot rein them back 
from this to the Janding-pUce at Beataril We can get them oe 
shipboard in the same ntro^iade manner, and when we arrive is 
Eoiope, where onr tow biodi 
□■ no longer, the Count and 
Connteaa of Paria are icaomd, 

the Chancerjr of Heaven. 

A general iboat azoae— ■" Loag 
life to the gallant BohemoDdl 
Shame to na if we do not Sj to 
the airietanca of so yaliaol i 
knight, and a Udf h> lonlf, 
since we can do so witkoot 
breach of onr tow,* 

" The qnestion," said Qoifnj, 
"appean to me to be elndsd 
rather than mlTed; jet neb 
evaaioni have been admitted hj 
the most learned and serapnloio 
clerks; nor do I hesitate to 
admit of Bohemond'e expedient, 
any more than if the enemy M 
attacked onr rear, which might hare occasioned oar conntermarehiDg 
to be a case of absolate necessitj." 

Borne there wen in the assemblj, paiticularlj the chnrchnuo, 
Inclined to think that the oath hj which the erasaden had eolemnlj 
bonnd thenuelrea oaght to be as literaUf obejed. Bnt Peter the 
Hermit, who had a place In the conncil, and posseeaed gieat weight, 
declared it as his oinnion, " That since the precise obsernmee of their 
TOW woold tend to diminish the forces of the enuade, it wu in ttet 
tinlawfal, and shonld net be kept according to the literal meaiiiii& 
if, by a Mr constraction, it conld be eladed." 
He offered himself to back the animal which he beetiode— that i^ 
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his^aat; and though he was diverted from showing this example by 
the remonstrances of Godfi^j of Bouillon, who was afraid of his 
beooming a scandal in the eyes of the heathen, yet he so prevailed 
by his arguments, that the knights, far from scrupling to counter- 
anarch, eagerly contended which should have the honour of making 
one of the party which should retrograde to Constantinople, see the 
combat, and bring back to the host in safety the valorous Count 
of Paris, of whose victory no one doubted, and his Amazonian 
Countess. 

This emulation was also put an end to by the authority of Gbdfrey, 
who himself selected the liffcy knights who were to compose the 
party. They were chosen from different nations, and the command 
of the whole was given to young Tancred of Otranto. Notwith- 
standing the claim of Bohemond, Godfrey detained the latter, under 
the pretext that his knowledge of the country and people was 
absolutely necessary to enable the council to form the plan of the 
campaign in Syria ; but in reality he dreaded the selfishness of a man 
of great ingenuity as well as military skill, who, finding himself in a 
separate command, might be tempted, should opportunities arise, to 
enlarge his own power and dominion at the expense of the pious 
purposes of the crusade in general. The younger men of the 
expedition were chiefly anxious to procure such horses as had been 
thoroughly trcdned, and could go through, with ease and temper, the 
manoeuvre of equitation, by which it was designed to render legitimate 
the movement which they had recourse to. The selection was at 
length made, and the detachment ordered to draw up in the rear, 
or upon the eastward line of the Christian encampment. In the 
meanwhile, Gk>dfrey charged Bertha with a message for the Count of 
Paris, in which, slightly censuring him for not observing more caution 
in his intercourse with the Greeks, he informed him that he had sent 
a detachment of fifty lances, with the corresponding squires, pages, 
men-at-arms, and cross-bows, five hundred in number, commanded 
by the valiant Tancred, to his assistance. The Duke also informed 
him that he had added a suit of armour of the best temper Milan 
could afford, together with a trusty war-horse, which he entreated 
him to use upon the field of battle ; for Bertha had not omitted to 
intimate Count Robert's want of the means of knightly equipment. 
The horse was brought before the pavilion accordingly, completely 
barbed or armed in steel, and laden with armour for the knighf s 
body. Godfrey himself put the bridle into Bertha's hand. 

" Thou need'st not fear to trust thyself with this steed, he is as 
gentle and docile as he is fleet and brave. Place thyself on his back, 
and take heed thou stir not from the side of the noble Prince Tancred 
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of OtiBiito^ who will be the £uUifiil defender of a maidoi that has 
this daj shown dexterity, courage^ and fidelity." 

Bertha bowed low, as her cheeks glow^ at praise from one 
whoae talents and worth were in snch general esteem, as to hafe 
raised him to the distingmshed situation of leader of a host which 
numbered in it the bravest and most distingoished ciqptains of 
Christendom. 

''Who are yon two personal'' continued Qodfrey, speaking of 
the companions of Bertha, whom he saw in the distance b^ore 
the tent. 

** The one," answered the damaely ^ is the master of the feny-boat 
which brought me over ; and the other, an old Varangian who came 
hither as my protestor." 

** As they may come to employ their eyes here, and their tongoea 
on the opposite side^" returned the general of the crusaders^ '^ I do 
not think it prudent to let them accompany you. They shall remain 
here for some short time. The citizens of Scutari will not compre- 
hend for some space what our intention is^ and I could wish Piinee 
Tancred and his attendants to be the first to announce their own 
arrivaL" 

Bertha accordingly intimated the pleasure of the French general 
to the parties^ without naming his motives; when the ferryman 
began to exclaim on the hardship of intercepting him in his trade, 
and Osmund to complain of being detained from his duties* Bat 
Bertha, by the orders of God&ey, left them, with the assurance that 
they would be soon at liberty. Finding themselves thus abandoned, 
each applied himself to his favourite amusement. The ferrjrman 
occupied himself in staring about at aU that was new ; and Osmund, 
having in the meantime accepted an offer of breakfast from some of 
the domestics, was presently engaged with a flask of such red wine as 
would have reconciled him to a worse lot than that which he at 
present experienced. 

The detachment of Tancred, fifty spears and their armed retinue, 
which amounted fuUy to five hundred men, after having taken a 
short and hasty refreshment^ were in arms and mounted before the 
sultry hour of noon. After some manosuvres, of which the Greeks 
of Scutari, whose curiosity was awakened by the preparations of the 
detachment, were at a loss to comprehend the purpose, they formed 
into a single column, having four men in front When the horses 
were in this position, the whole riders at once began to rein back. 
The action was one to which both the cavaliers and their horses 
were well accustomed, nor did it at first afford much surprise to the 
spectators; but when the same retrograde evolution was continued, 
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and the body of crasaders seemed about to enter the town of Scutari 
in 80 extraordinaiy a fashion, some idea of the truth began to occupy 
the citizens. The cry at length was general, when Tancred and a 
few others, whose horses were unusually well trained, arrived at the 
port, and possessed themselves of a galley, into which they led their 
horses, and, disregarding all opposition from the Imperial officers of 
the haven, pushed the vessel off from the shore. 

Other cavaliers did not accomplish their purpose so easily; the 
riders, or the horses, were less accustomed to continue in the con- 
strained pace for such a considerable length of time, so that many 
of the knights, having retrograded for one or two hundred yards, 
thought their vow was sufficiently observed by having so far deferred 
to it, and riding in the ordinary manner into the town, seized 
without farther ceremony on some vessels, which, notwithstanding 
the orders of the Greek Emperor, had been allowed to remain on the 
Asiatic side of the strait. Some less able horsemen met with various 
accidents ; for though it was a proverb of the time, that nothing was 
so bold as a blind horse, yet from this mode of equitation, where 
neither horse nor rider saw the way he was going, some steeds were 
overthrown, others backed upon dangerous obstacles ; and the bones 
of the cavaliers themselves suffered much more than would have been 
the case in an ordinary march. 

Those horsemen, also, who met with fedls incurred the danger of 
being slain by the Greeks, had not Godfrey, surmounting his religious 
scruples, despatched a squadron to extricate them — ^a task which they 
performed with great ease. The greater part of Tancred's followers 
succeeded in embarking, as was intended, nor was there more than a 
score or two finally amissing. To accomplish their voyage, however, 
even the Prince of Otranto himself, and most of his followers, were 
obliged to betake themselves to the unknightly labours of the oar. 
This they found extremely difficult, as well from the state both of 
the tide and the wind as from the want of practice at the exercise. 
Godfrey in person viewed their progress anxiously from a neigh- 
bouring height, and perceived with regret the difficulty which they 
found in making their way, which was still more increased by the 
necessity for their keeping in a body, and waiting for the slowest and 
worst-manned vessels, which considerably detained those that were 
more expeditious. They made some progress, however ; nor had the 
commander-in-chief the least doubt that before sunset they would 
safely reach the opposite side of the strait. 

He retired at length from his post of observation, having placed a 
careful sentinel in his stead, with directions to bring him word the 
instant that the detachment reached the opposite shore. Thi^ ^^'^ 
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soldier could easDy diBcem by the eye, if it wm daylight at the time ; 
ify on the oontraiy, it was night before they eonld amve, the Prinee 
of Otranto had orders to show certain lights, which, in case of their 
meeting resistance from the Greeks, should be arranged in a peculiar 
manner, so as to indicate danger. 

Godfrey then explained to the Greek authorities of Scutari^ whom 
he summoned before him, the necessity there was that he shonld keep 
in readiness such yesseU as could be procured, with which, in case of 
need, he was determined to transport a strong division from his army 
to support those who had gone before. He then rode back to his 
camp, the confused murmurs of which, rendered more noisy by the 
Tarious discussions concerning the events of the day, rolled off from 
the numerous host of the crusaders, and mingled with the hoarse 
sound of the many-billowed Hellespont 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

All is prepared — ^the chambers of the mine 

Are crammed with the combustible^ which, harmless 

While yet nnkindled, as the sable sand, 

Keeds bat a spark to change its natnre so, 

That he who wakes it from its filnmbioas mood 

Dreads scarce the explosion less than he who knows 

That 'tis his towers which meet its fury. 

WwKS the sky is darkened suddenly, and the atmosphere grows thick 
and stifling, the lower ranks of creation entertain the ominous sense 
of a coming tempest. .The birds fly to the thickets, the wild creatures 
retreat to the closest covers which their instinct gives them the habit 
of frequenting, and domestic animals show their apprehension of 
the approaching thunderstorm by singular actions and movements 
inferring fear and disturbance. 

It seems that human nature, when its original habits are cultivated 
and attended to, possesses, on similar occasions, something of that 
prescient foreboding which annoimces the approaching tempest to the 
inferior ranks of creation. The cultivation of our intellectual powers 
goes perhaps too far when it teaches us entirely to suppress and 
disr^ard those natural feelings, which were originally designed ss 
sentinels by which natnre warned us of impendi^ danger. 

Something of the kind, however, still remains, and that species of 
feeling which announces to us sorrowful or alarming tidings may be 
said, Hke the prophecies of the weird sisters, to come over us like a 
sudden cloud. 
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Dnting the fatal day which was to precede the combat of the Caesar 
with the Count of Paris, there were current through the eltj of 
Constantinople the nxost contradictory, and at the same time the 
most terrific reports. Privy conspiracy, it was alleged, was on the 
very eve of breaking out; open war, it was reported by others, was 
about to shake her banners over the devoted city ; the precise cause 
was not agreed upon, any more than the nature of the enemy. 
Some said that the barbarians from the borders of Thracia, the Hun- 
garians, as they were termed, and the Comani, were on their march 
from the frontiers to surprise the city ; another report stated that the 
Turks, who, during this period, were established in Asia, had resolved 
to prevent the threatened attack of the crusaders upon Palestine by 
surprising not only the Western Pilgrims, but the Christians of the 
East, by one of their innumerable invasions, executed with their 
characteristic rapidity. 

Another report, approaching more near to the truth, declared that 
the crusaders themselves, having discovered their various causes of 
complaint against Alexius Comnenus, had resolved to march back 
their united forces to the capital, with a view of dethroning or chas- 
tising him ; and the citizens were dreadfully alarmed for the conse- 
quences of the resentment of men so fierce in their habits, and so 
strange in their manners. In short, although they did not all agree 
on the precise cause of danger, it was yet generally allowed that 
something of a dreadful kind was impending, which appeared to be 
in a certain degree confirmed by the motions that were taking place 
among the troops. The Varangians, as well as the Immortals, were 
gradually assembled, and placed in occupation of the strongest parts 
of the city, until at length the fleet of galleys, row-boats, and trans- 
ports, occupied by Tancred and his party, were observed to put 
themselves in motion from Scutari, and attempt to gain such a height 
in the narrow sea, as upon the turn of the tide should transport them 
to the port of the capital. 

Alexius Comnenus was himself struck at this unexpected move- 
ment on the part of the crusaders. Yet, after some conversation with 
Hereward, on whom he had determined to repose his confidence, and 
had now gone too far to retreat, he became reassured, the more 
especially by the limited size of the detachment which seemed to 
meditate so bold a measure as an attack upon his capital. To those 
around him he said with carelessness, that it was hardly to be sup- 
posed that a trumpet could blow to the charge within hearing of the 
crusaden^ camp, without some out of so many knights coming forth 
to see the cause and the issue of the conflict. 

The conspirators also had their secret fears when the little arm 
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ment of Tancied had been seen on the rtnita. Agelutea momitad a 
mole, and went to the shore of the sea, at the place nov called Oalata. 
He met Bertha's old tenjinaji, whom Godfrey bad set at libertj, 
partly in contempt, and partly that the report he waa likely to make 
might eerre to amoae the conapiiaton in the city. Cloeely examined 
by Agelastee, he confeased that the present detachment, bd &r ae be 
understood, vas despatched at the instance of Bobemond, and wu 
under the command of his Vinatnan Tancted, whose weU-known 
banner wae floating bom the headmoet Teaael. This gave connge to 
Agelaste% who, in the conne of hia intrigoes, had opened a private 
communication with the wily and ever mercenary Prince of Antioch. 
The object of the philosophei bad been 
to obtain &om Bofaemond a body of 
his followers to co-operate in the 
intended conspiracy, and fortily the 
party of LosiiTgentB. It is tme that 
Bobemond had retained no answer, 
bnt the account now pven by the 
feiTymBn, and the sight of Tancnd 
the kinsman of Bohemoud's banner 
displayed on the straits, satisfied tha 
philosopher that his ofFera, his pieeenti, 
and his promiees had gained to bis 
side the araflcions Italian, and that 
this band had bean selected by Bobe- 
mond, and were coming to act in his 

As Agelastea tnmed to go o^ be 
almost jostled a person, as mnch 
muffled np, and apparently as nnwill- 

j-- _^_^ ing to be known, aa the philosopher 

~-^ — ~" himself. Alexias Gomneniu, howeTer 

— for it was the Emperor himself— know Agelastea, thongh rather 
from bis atatnre and gestoies than his conntenance ; and coold not 
forbeu whispering in his ear, aa he passed, the well-known linea, 
to which the pretended sage's mioiu acqnintlDna gave some degree 
of point :— 

" Oranunaticas, rhetor, geometrea, pictor, aliptea, 
Aogor, schranobatea, medicns, magos ; omnia novit 
Qnecnlos esariena in calam, jnaaeiis, ibit."t 
I Xia Uhm oT JuTtnal Imitatsd by Jahuan to Ui Londm— 
*' JU] KlBiiu A fuUn^ Uoulmr tai^n^ 
And bid hlia go to b«II— to hall h* gMS." 
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Agelastes first started at the unexpected sound of the Emperor's 
voice, yet immediately recovered presence of mind, the want of which 
had made him suspect himself betrayed ; and without taking notice 
of the rank of the person to whom he spoke, he answered by a 
quotation which should return the alarm he had received. The 
speech that suggested itself was said to be that which the Phantom 
of Cleonice dinned into the ears of the tyrant who murdered her — 

** Tu cole justitiam; teque atque alios manet ultor."t 

The sentence, and the recollections which accompanied it, thrilled 
through the heart of the Emperor, who walked on, however, without 
any notice or reply. 

<<The vile conspirator,'' he said, ''had his associates around him, 
otherwise he had not hazarded that threat Or it may have been 
worse. Agelastes himself, on the very brink of this world, may have 
obtained that singular glance into futurity proper to that situation, 
and perhaps speaks less from his own reflection than from a strange 
spirit of prescience, which dictates his words. Have I then in 
earnest sinned so far in my imperial duty as to make it just to apply 
to me the warning used by the injured Cleonice to her ravisher and 
murderer 1 Methinks I have not. Methinks that, at less expense 
than that of a just severity, I could ill have kept my seat in the high 
place where Heaven has been pleased to seat me, and where, as a 
ruler, I am bound to maintain my station. Methinks the sum of 
those who have experienced my clemency may be well numbered 
with that of such as have sustained the deserved punishments of their 
guilt. But has that vengeance, however deserved in itself, been 
always taken in a legal or justifiable manner? My conscience, I 
doubt, will hardly answer so home a question ; and where is the man, 
had he the virtues of Antoninus himself, that can hold so high and 
responsible a place, yet sustain such an interrogation as is implied in 
that sort of warning which I have received from this traitor 1 Tu 
cole justitiam — we all need to use justice to others — Teque atque alios 
mamet uUor — we are all amenable to an avenging being — 1 will see 
the Patriarch — ^instantly will I see him ; and by confessing my 
transgressions to the Church, I will, by her plenary indulgence, 
acquire the right of spending the last day of my reign in a conscious- 
ness of innocence, or at least of pardon — ^a state of mind rarely the 
lot of those whose lines have fallen in lofty places." 

So saying, he passed to the palace of Zosimus the Patriarch, to 
whom he could unbosom himself with more safety, because he had 

t "Do tliou cultivate justice : for thee and for others there remains an avenger."— 
Otis. Mxt. 
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long ooondered AgelAStes as a private euemy to the cborchy and a 
man attached to the ancient doctrines of heathenism. In the councils 
of the state they were also opposed to each other, nor did the 
Emperor doubt, that in communicating the secret of the conspiracy 
to the Patriarch, he wss sure to attain a loyal and firm supporter in 
the defence which he proposed to himself. He therefore gave a 
signal by a low whistlci and a confidential officer, well mounted, 
approached him, who attended him in his ride, though unostenta- 
tiously, and at some distance. 

In this manner, therefore, Alexius Comnenus proceeded to the 
palace of the Patriarch, with as much speed as was consistent with his 
purpose of avoiding to attract any particular notice as he passed 
through the street During the whole ride, the warning of Agelastes 
repeatedly occurred to him, and his conscience reminded him of too 
many actions of his reign which could only be justified by necessity, 
emphatically said to be the tyrant's plea, and which were of them- 
selves deserving the dire vengeance so long delayed. 

When he came in sight of the splendid towers which adorned the 
front of the patriarchal palace, he turned liside from the lofty gatee^ 
repaired to a narrow court, and again giving his mule to lus 
attendant, he stopped before a postern, whose low arch and humble 
architrave seemed to exclude the possibility of its leading to any 
place of importance. On knocking, however, a priest of an inferior 
order opened the door, who, with a deep reverence, received the 
Emperor so soon as he had made himself known, and conducted him 
into the interior of the palace. Demanding a secret interview with 
the Patriarch, Alexius was then ushered into his private library, 
where he was received by the aged priest with the deepest respect, 
which the nature of his commumcation soon changed into horror and 
astonishment 

Although Alexias was supposed by many of his own court, and 
particularly by some members of his own &mily, to be little better 
than a hypocrite in his religious professions, yet such severe obser- 
vers were unjust in branding him with a name so odious. He was 
indeed aware of the great support which he received from the good 
opinion of the clergy, and to them he was willing to make sacrifices 
for the advantage of the church, or of individual prelates who mani- 
fested fidelity to the crown; but though, on the one hand, such 
sacrifices were rarely made by Alexius without a view to temporal 
policy, yet, on the other, he regarded them as recommended by his 
devotional feelings, and took credit to himself for various grants and 
actions, as dictated by sincere piety, which, in uiother aspect, were 
the fruits of temporal policy. His mode of looking on these measaras 
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wa9 that of a pem>a with oblique yisionf who sees an objtct in a 
different manner, according to the point from which he chances to 
contemplate it. 

The Emperor placed hia own errors of government before the 
Patriarch in his confession^ giving due weight to every breach of 
morality as it occurred, and stripping from them the lineaments and 
palliative circumstances which had in his own imagination lessened 
their guilt. The Patriarch heard, to his astonishment, the real 
thread of many a court intrigue, which had borne a very different 
appearance, till the Emperoi^s narrative either justified his conduct 
upon the occasion, or left it totally unjustifiable. Upon the whole, 
the balance was certainly more in favour of Alexius than the 
Patriarch had supposed likely in that more distant view he had 
taken of the intrigues of the court, when, as usual, the ministers and 
the courtiers endeavoured to make up for the applause which they 
had given in council to the most blamable actions of the absolute 
monarch, by elsewhere imputing to his motives greater guilt than 
really belonged to them. Many men who had fallen sacrifices, it 
was supposed, to the personal spleen or jealousy of the Emperor, 
appeared to have been in fact removed ftom life, or from liberty, 
because their enjoying either was inconsistent with the quiet of the 
state and the safety of the monarch. 

Zosimus also learned, what he perhaps already suspected, that 
amidst the profound silence of despotism which seemed to pervade 
the Grecian empire, it heaved freq[uently with convulsive throes, 
which ever and anon made obvious the existence of a volcano under 
the surface. Thus, while smaller delinquencies, or avowed dis- 
content with the Imperial government, seldom occurred, and were 
severely punished when they did, the deepest and most mortal 
conspiracies against the life and the authority of the Emperor were 
ehenshed by those nearest to his person ; and he was often himself 
aware of them, though it was not until they approached an explosion 
that he dared act upon his knowledge, and punish the conspirators. 

The whole treason of the Csasar, with his associates, Agelastes and 
Achilles Tatius, was heard by the Patriarch with wonder and aston- 
ishment^ and he was particularly surprised at the dexterity with 
which the Emperor, knowing the existence of so dangerous a con- 
spiracy at home, had been able to parry the danger from the crusaders 
oecurnng at the same moment. 

<< In that reapecti" said the Emperor, to whom indeed the church* 
man hinted his surprise, " I have been singularly unfortunate. Had 
I been secure of the forces of my own empire, I might have taken 
one out of two manly and open courses with these frantic war^ — 
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of the West — I might, my reverend f&ther, have devoted the Boms 
paid to Bohemond and other of the more aelfiflh among the crosaden, 
to the honest and open sapport of the army of western ChristianB, 
and safely transported them to Palestine, without exposing them to 
the great loss which they are likely to sostain by the opposition of the 
Infidels ; their success wonld have been in fact my own, and a Latin 
kingdom in Palestine, defended by its steel-clad warriors, wonld 
have been a safe and nnezpugnable barrier of the empire against the 
Saracens. Or, if it was thought more expedient for the protection of 
the empire and the holy Church, over which you lae ruler, we might 
at once, and by open force, have defended the frontiers of our states 
against a host commanded by so many different and discording chiefis, 
and advancing upon us with such equivocal intentions. If the first 
swarm of these locusts, under him whom they called Walter the 
Penniless, was thinned by the Hungarians, and totally destroyed by 
the Turks, as the pyramids of bones on the frontiers of the countiy 
still keep in memory, surely the united forces of the Grecian empire 
would have had litUe difficulty in scattering this second flighty though 
commanded by these (Godfreys, Bohemonds, and Tancreds.** 

The Patriarch was silent, for though he disliked, or rather detested 
the crusaders, as members of the Latin Church, he yet thought it 
highly doubtful that in feats of battle they could have been met and 
overcome by the Grecian forces. 

"At any rate," said Alexius, rightly interpreting his silence, "if 
vanquished, I had fallen under my shield as a Greek emperor shoold, 
nor had I been forced into these mean measures of attacking men by 
stealUi, and with forces disguised as infidels ; while the lives of the 
faithful soldiers of the empire, who have fiillen in obscure skirmishes, 
had better, both for them and me, been lost bravely in their ranks, 
avowedly fighting for their native emperor and their native country. 
Now, and as the matter stands, I shall be handed down to posterity 
as a wily tyrant, who engaged his subjects in fatal feuds for the safety 
of his own obscure life. Patriarch ! these crimes rest not with me, 
but with the rebels whose intrigues compelled me into such courses. 
What, reverend father, will be my fate hereafter ) — and in what light 
shall I descend to posterity, the author of so many disasters %'' 

*'For futurity^" said the Patriarch, ''your grace hath referred 
yourself to the holy Church, which halii power to bind and to loose; 
your means of propitiating her are ample, and I have already indi- 
cated such as she may reasonably expect, in consequence of your 
repentance and forgiveness.'' 

"They shall be granted/' replied the Emperor, ''in their fullest 
extent ; nor will I injure you in doubting their effect in the next 
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world. In this present state of existence^ however, the fftvourable 
opinion of the chnrch may do much for me daring this important 
crisis. If we understand each other, good Zosimus, her doctors and 
bishops are to thunder in my behalf, nor is my benefit from her 
pardon to be deferred till the funeral monument closes upon me ?" 

''Certainly not," said Zosimus; ''the conditions which I have 
already stipulated being strictly attended to.'' 

" And my memory in history," said Alexius, " in what manner is 
that to be preserved 1" 

" For that," answered the Patriarch, " your Imperial Majesty must 
trust to the filial piety and literary talents of your accomplished 
daughter, Anna Comnena." 

The Emperor shook his head. " This unhappy Caesar," he said, 
" is like to make a quarrel between us ; for I shall scarce pardon so 
ungrateful a rebel as he is, because my daughter clings to him with a 
woman's fondness. Besides, good Zosimus, it is not, I believe, the page 
of a historian such as my daughter that is most likely to be received 
without challenge by posterity. Some Procopius, some philosophical 
slave starving in a garret, aspires to write the life of an Emperor 
whom he durst not approach ; and although the principal merit of 
his production be that it contains particulars upon the subject which 
no man durst have promulgated while the prince was living, yet no 
man hesitates to admit such as true when he has passed from the 
scene." 

"On that subject," said Zosimus, "I can neither afford your 
Imperial Majesty relief nor protection. If, however, your memory is 
unjustly slandered upon earth, it will be a matter of indifference to 
your highness, who will be then, I trust, enjoying a state of 
beatitude which idle slander cannot assail. The only way, indeed, 
to avoid it while on this side of time, would be to write your 
Majesty's own memoirs while you are yet in the body; so convinced 
am I that it is in your power to assign legitimate excuses for those 
actions of your life which, without your doing so, would seem most 
worthy of censure." 

"Change we the subject," said the Emperor; "and since the 
danger is imminent, let us take care for the present, and leave future 
ages to judge for themselves. What circumstance is it, reverend 
father, in your opinion, which encourages these conspirators to make 
so audacious an appeal to the populace and the Qrecian soldiers ?" 

"Certainly," answered the Patriarch, "the most irritating incident 
of your highness's reign was the fate of Ursel, who, submitting, it is 
said, upon capitulation, for life, limb, and liberty, was starved to 
death, by your orders, in the dungeons of the Blacquernal, and whose 

T 
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courage, libenJitji and other populiu; virtueBi are Btill fondly re- 
membered bj the dtizenB of thia metropolis, and by the soldiers of 
the guard called ImmortaL" 

^ And this," said the Empefor» fixing his eye upon his confessor, 
''your reverence esteems actually the meet dangerous point of the 
popular tumult V 

" I cannot doubt," said the Patriarch, ^* that his yery name, boldly 
pronounced and artfully repeated, will be the watchword, as has 
been plotted, of a horrible tumult." 

" I thank Heaven !" said the Emperor; ''on that particular I will 
be on my guard, Qood-night to your reverence ! and, believe me, 
that all in this scroll, to which I have set my hand, shall be with 
the utmost fidelity accomplished. Be not, however, over impatient 
in this business ; such a shower of benefits falling at once upon the 
Church would make men suspicious that the prelates and ministers 
proceeded rather as acting upon a bargain between the Emperor and 
Patriarch, than as paying or receiving an atonement offered by a 
sinner in excuse of his crimes^ This would be injurious^ iiather, both 
to yourself and mt/* 

''All regular delay/* said the Patriarch, "shall be interposed at 
your highnesses pleasure; and we shall trust to you for xecoUection 
that the bargain, if it could be termed one, was of your own seekingi 
and that the benefit to the Church waa contingent upon the pardon 
and the support which she has afforded to your majesty." 

"True," said the Emperor — "most true — ^nor ahidl I forget it 
Once more adieu, and forget not what I have told thee. This is a 
night, Zoeimus, in which the Emperor must toil like a slave, if he 
means not to return to the humble Alexius Comnenus, and even 
then there were no resting*place," 

So saying, he took leave of the Patriarch, who was highly gratified 
with the advantages he had obtained for the church, which many of 
his predecessors had struggled for i^ vaiAb He resolved, therefore, 
to support the staggering Alexius 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Heaven knows its time; the bnllet has its billet, 
Arrow and Jayelin each its destined pnrpose ; 
The Ikted beasts of Nature's lower strain 
Have eaoh their separate task. 

Old Flay. 

AaELASiJBS, after crossing the Emperor in the manner we have 
already described, and after having taken such measures as occurred 
to him to ensure the success of the conspiracy, returned to the lodge 
of his garden, where the lady of the Count of Paris still remained, 
her only companion being an old woman named Vexhelia, the 
wife of the soldier who accompanied Bertha to the camp of the 
crusaders; the kind-hearted maiden having stipulated that, during 
her absence, her mistress was not to be left without an attendant, 
and that attendant connected with the Varangian guard. He had 
been all day playing the part of the ambitious politician, the selfish 
tiilie-server, the dark and subtle conspirator; and now it seemed, as 
if to exhaust the catalogue of his various parts in the human drama, 
he chose to exhibit himself in the character of the wily sophist, and 
justify, or seem to justify, the arts by which he had risen to wealth 
and eminence, and hoped even now to rise to royalty itselL 

^ Fair Countess," he said, '' what occasion is there for your wearing 
this veil of sadness over a countenance so lovely V* 

«Do not suppose me,'* said Brenhilda, *'a stock, a stone, or a 
creature without the feelings of a sensitive being, that I should 
endure mortification, imprisonment, danger, and distress, without 
expressing the natural feelings of humanity 1 Do you imagine that 
to a lady like me, as free as the unreclaimed falcon, you can offer 
the insult of captivity, without my being sensible to the disgrace, or 
incensed against the authors of it ? And dost thou think that I will 
receive consolation at thy hands — at thine — one of the most active 
artificers in this web of treachery in which I am so basely entangled?" 

"Not entangled certainly by my means^" answered Agelastes; 
<< clap your hands, call for what you wish, and the slave who refuses 
instant obedience had better been unbomu Had I not, with reference 
to your safety and your honour, agreed for a short time to be your 
keeper, that office would have been usurped by the CsBsar, whose 
object you know; and may partly guess the modes by which it 
would he pursued. Why then dost thou childishly weep at being 
held for a short space in an honourable restraint, which the renowned 
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arms of your husband will probably put an end to long ere to-morrow 
at noon V* 

'' Canst thou not comprehend,'' said the Countess, " thou man of 
many words, but of few honourable thoughts, that a heart like mine, 
which has been trained in the feelings of reliance upon my own 
worth and valour, must be necessarily affected with shame at being 
obliged to accept, even from the sword of a husband, that safety 
which I would gladly have owed only to my ownl" 

« Thou art misled, Countess," answered the philosopher, ^ by thy 
pride, a failing predominant in woman. Thinkest thou there has 
been no offensive assumption in laying aside the character of a 
mother and a wife, and adopting that of one of those brain-sick 
female fools, who, like the bravoes of the other sex, sacrifice every- 
thing that is honourable or useful to a frantic and insane affectation 
of courage f Believe me, fair lady, that the true system of virtue 
consists in filling thine own place gracefully in society, breeding up thy 
children, and delighting those of the other sex ; and anything beyond 
this may well render thee hateful or terrible, but can add nothing 
to thy amiable qualities.'' 

'<Thou pretendest," said the Countess, *'to be a philosopher; 
methinks thou shouldest know, that the fame which hangs its chaplet 
on the tomb of a brave hero or heroine, is worth all the petty engage- 
ments in which ordinary persons spend the current of their time. 
One hour of life, crowded to the full with glorious action, and filled 
with noble risks, is worth whole years of those mean observances of 
paltry decorum, in which men steal through existence, like sluggish 
waters through a marsh, without either honour or observation." 

" Daughter," said Agelastes, approaching nearer to the lady, ** it is 
with pain I see you bewildered in errors which a little calm reflec- 
tion might remove. We may flatter ourselves, and human vanity 
usually does so, that beings infinitely more powerful than those 
belonging to mere humanity, are employed daily in measuring out 
the good and evil of this world, the termination of combats, or the 
fate of empires, according to their own ideas of what is right or 
wrong, or more properly, according to what we ourselves conceive to 
be such. The Greek heathens, renowned for their wisdom, and 
glorious for their actions, explained to men of ordinary minds the 
supposed existence of Jupiter and his Pantheon, where various deities 
presided over various virtues and vices, and regulated the temporal 
fortune and future happiness of such as practised them. The more 
learned and wise of the ancients rejected such the vulgar interpreta- 
tion, and wisely, although affecting a deference to the public faith, 
denied before their disciples in private the gross fallacies oi Tartarus 
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and Olympns, the vain doctrines concerning the gods themselves^ and 
the extravagant expectations which the vnlgar entertained of an 
immortality, supposed to be possessed by creatures who were in every 
respect mortal, both in the conformation of their bodies^ and in the 
internal belief of their souls. Of these wise and good men, some 
granted the existence of the supposed deities, but denied that they 
cared about the actions of mankind any more than those of the 
inferior animals. A merry, jovial, careless life, such as the followers 
of Epicurus would choose for themselves^ was what they assigned for 
tkose gods whose being they admitted. Others, more bold or more 
consistent, entirely denied the existence of deities who apparently 
had no proper object or purpose, and believed that such of them, 
whose being and attributes were proved to us by no supernatural 
appearances, had in reality no existence whatever. 

^ Stop, ¥n*etch i'' said the Countess, **and know that thou speakest 
not to one of those blinded heathens of whose abominable doctrines 
you are detailing the result. Know, that if an erring, I am never- 
theless a sincere daughter of the Church, and this cross displayed on 
my shoulder is a sufficient emblem of the vows I have undertaken 
in its cause. Be therefore wary, as thou art wily ; for, believe me, 
if thou scoffest or utterest reproach against my holy religion, what I 
am unable to answer in language, I will reply to, without hesitation, 
with the point of my dagger.'' 

*'To that argument,'' said Agelastes, drawing back from the 
neighbourhood of Brenhilda, "believe me, fair lady, I am very 
unwilling to urge your gentleness. But although I shall not venture 
to say anything of those superior and benevolent powers to whom 
you ascribe the management of the world, you will surely not take 
offence at my noticing those base superstitions which have been 
adopted in explanation of what is called by the Magi, the Evil 
Principle. Was there ever received into a human creed a being so 
mean — almost so ridiculous — as the Christian Satan? A goatish 
figure and limbs, with grotesque features, formed to express the 
most execrable passions ; a degree of power scarce inferior to that of 
the Deity ; and a talent at the same time scarce equal to that of the 
stupidest of the lowest order 1 What is he, this being, who is at least 
the second arbiter of the human race, save an immortal spirit, with 
the petty spleen and spite of a vindictive old man or old woman )" 

Agelastes made a singular pause in this part of his discourse. 
A mirror of considerable size hung in the apartment, so that the 
philosopher could see in its reflection the figure of Brenhilda, and 
remark the change of her countenance, though she had averted her 
fi^ce from him in hatred of the doctrines which he promulgated. On 
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this glAM th« pliiloflopher bad his eyes nttarally fixed^ and he wafe 
eoDfoanded at peroeiving a figiue glide from behind the shadow of a 
eurtaiiii and glaze at him with the sapposed mien and expreasion 
of the Satan of monkish mythology, or a satyr of the heathen age. 

''Man!'' said Brenhilda, whose attention was attracted by this 
extraordinary apparition, as it seemed, of the fiend, " have thy wicked 
words, and stiU. more widced thoughts, brought the devil amongst us 9 
If so, dismiss him instantly, else, by Our Lady of the Broken Lances! 
thou shalt know better than at present what is the temper of a Frankish 
maiden, when in presence of the fiend himself, and those who pretend 
skill to raise him { I wish not to enter into a tontest unless compelled; 
but if I am obliged to join battle with an enemy so hoirible, belieye 
me, no one shall say that Brenhilda feared him." 

Agelastes, after looking with surprise aud horror at the figure as 
reflected in the glass, turned back his head to examine the substance, 
of which the reflection was so strange. The object, however, had 
disappeared behind the curtain, under which it probably lay hid, and 
it was after a minute or two that the half-gibing, half-scowling 
countenance showed itself again in the same position in the mirror. 
. *' By the gods !" said Agelastes—— 

^ In whom but now," said the Countess, ** you professed unbelief." 

** By the gods i" repeated Agelastes, in part recovering himself 
" it is Sylvan ! that singular mockery of humanity, who was said to 
have been brought from Taprobana. I warrant he also believes in 
his jolly god Pan, or the veteran Sylvanns. He is to the iminitiated 
a creature whose appearance is full of terrors, but he shrinks before 
the pMLosopher like ignorance before knowledge." So saying, he 
with one hand pulled down the curtain, under which the animid had 
nestled itself when it entered from the garden-window of the pavilion, 
and with the other, in which he had a staff uplifted, threatened to 
chastise the creature, with the words*-" How now, Sylvanus ) what 
insolence is this ? To your place !" 

As, in uttering these words, he struck the animal, the blow 
unluckily lighted upon his wounded hand, and recalled its bitter 
smart The wild temper of the creature returned, unsubdued for 
the moment by any awe of man ; uttering a fierce, and, at the same 
time, stifled cry, it flew on the philosopher, and clasped its strong 
and sinewy arms about his throat with the utmost fury. The old 
man twisted and struggled to deliver himself from the creature's 
grasp, but in vain. Sylvan kept hold of his prize, compressed his 
sinewy arms, and abode by his purpose of not quitting his hold of 
the philosopher's throat until he had breathed his last. Two more 
bitter yells, accompanied each with a desperate contortion of the 
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countenance and squeeze of the hands^ concluded, in less than five 
minutes, the dreadful strife. 

Agelastes lay dead upon the ground, and his assassin Sylvan, 
springing from the body as if terrified and alarmed at what he, had 
done, made his escape by the window. The Countess stood in 
astonishment, not knowing exactly whether she had witnessed a 
supernatural display of the judgment of Heaven, or an instance of its 
vengeance by mere mortal means. Her new attendant Vexhelia was 
no less astonished, though her acquaintance with the animal was 
considerably more intimate. 

*' Lady," she said, " that gigantic creature is an animal of great 
strength, resembling mankind in form, but huge in its size, and, 
encouraged by its immense power, sometimes malevolent in its inter- 
course with mortals. I have heard the Varangians often talk of it as 
belonging to the Imperial museum. It is fitting we remove the body 
of this unhappy man, and hide it in a plot of shrubbery in the 
garden. It is not likely that he will be missed to-night, 'and to- 
morrow there will be other matter astir, which will probably prevent 
much enquiry about him.'' The Countess Brenhilda assented, for she 
was not one of those timorous females to whom the countenances of 
the dead are objects of terror. 

Trusting to the parole which she had given, Agelastes had permitted 
the Countess and her attendant the freedom of his gardens, of that 
part at least adjacent to the pavilion. They therefore were in little 
risk of interruption as they bore forth the dead body between them, 
and without much trouble disposed of it in the thickest part of one 
of the bosquets with which the garden was studded. 

As they returned to their place of abode or confinement, the 
Countess, half speaking to herself, half addressing Vexhelia, said, ^ 1 
am sorry for this ; not that the infamous wretch did not deserve the 
full punishment of Heaven coming upon him in the very moment of 
blasphemy and infidelity, but because ,the courage and truth of the 
unfortunate Brenhilda may be brought into suspicion, as his slaughter 
took place when he was alone with her and her attendant, and as no 
one was witness of the singular manner in which the old blasphemer 
met his end. Thou knowest," she added, addressing herself to 
Heaven — <*thou ! blessed Lady of the Broken Lances, tbe protectress 
both of Brenhilda and her husband, well knowest that, whatever 
faults may be mine, I am free from the slightest suspicion of treachery ; 
and into thy hands I put my cause, with a perfect reliance upon thy 
wisdom and bounty to bear evidence in my favour." So saying, they 
returned to the lodge unseen, and with pious and submissive prayers, 
the Countess closed that eventful evening. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Will you hear of a Spanish lady 

How she wooed an Engliahman t 
Garments gay, as rich as may be, 
Deck'd with jewels she had on. 
Of a comely conntenance and grace was she, 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. 

Old BaUad. 

Wb left AleziuB ComnenoB after he had unloaded hia consdence in 
the ears of the Patriarch, and received from him a fcdthful assurance 
of the pardon and patronage of the national Chorch. He took leave 
of the dignitary with some exalting exclamations^ so nnexplicitly 
expressed^ however, that it was by no means easy to conceive the 
meaning of what he said. His first enqniryi when he reached the 
Blacquemaly being for his daughter, he was directed to the room 
encrusted with beantifally carved marble, from which she herself, 
and many of her race, derived the proud appellation of Porphynh 
genkOf or bom in the purple. Her countenance was clouded with 
anxiety, which, at the sight of her father, broke out into open and 
uncontrollable grief. 

** Daughter," said the Emperor, with a hanhneaa little common to 
his manner, and a seriousness which he sternly maintained, instead 
of sympathising with his daughter's affliction, ^' as you would prevent 
the silly fool with whom you are connected from displaying himself 
to the pnblic both as an ungrateful monster and a traitor, you will 
not fail to exhort him, by due submission, to make his petition for 
pardon, accompanied with a full confession of his crimes, or, by my 
sceptre and my crown, he shall die the death 1 Nor will I pardon 
any who rushes upon his doom in an open tone of defiance, under 
such a standard of rebellion as my ungrateful son-in-law has 
hoisted." 

'' What can you require of me, father V said the Princess. ** Oan 
you expect that I am to dip my own hands in the blood of this 
unfortunate man ; or wilt thou seek a revenge yet more bloody than 
that which was exacted by the deities of antiquity upon those 
criminals who offended against their divine power V 

'* Think not so, my daughter!" said the Emperor; ''but rather 
believe that thou hast the last opportunity afforded by my filial 
affection of rescuing, perhaps from death, that silly fool thy husband, 
who has so richly deserved it.'' 

*' My father/' said the Princess, " Qod kpows it is not at your risk 
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that I would wish to purcliase the life of l^cephonu ; but he has 
been the father of my children, though they are now no more, and 
women cannot forget that such a tie has existed, even though it has 
been broken by fate. Permit me only to hope that the unfortunate 
culprit shall have an opportunity of retrieving his errors ; nor shall 
it, believe me, be my fault if he resumes those practices, treasonable 
at once and unnatural, by which his life is at present endangered." 

" Follow me, then, my daughter,'' said the Emperor, '* and know 
that to thee alone I am about to intrust a secret, upon which the 
jafety of my life and crown, as well as the pardon of my son-in-law's 
life, will be found eventually to depend," 

He then assumed in haste tiie garment of a slave of the Seraglio, and 
commanded his daughter to arrange her dress in a more succinct 
form, and to take in her hand a lighted lamp. 

" Whither are we going, my father 1" said Anna Comnena. 

" It matters not,** replied her father, ** since my destiny calls me, 
and since thine ordains thee to be my torch-bearer. Believe it, and 
record it, if thou darest, in thy book, that Alexius Comnenus does 
not, without alarm, descend into those awful dungeons which his 
predecessors built for men, even when his intentions are innocent, 
and free from harm. Be silent, and should we meet any inhabitant 
of those inferior regions, speak not a word, nor make any observation 
upon his appearance." 

Passing through the intricate apartments of the palace, they now 
came to that large hall through which Hereward had passed on the 
first night of his introduction to the place of Anna's recitation, called 
the Temple of the Muses. It was constructed, as we have said, of 
black marble, dimly illuminated. At the upper end of the apart- 
ment was a small altar, on which was laid some incense, while over 
the smoke was suspended, as if projecting from the wall, two 
imitations of human hands and arms, which were but imperfectly 
seen. 

At the bottom of iids hall, a small iron door led to a narrow and 
winding staircase, resembling a draw-well in shape and size, the 
steps of which were excessively steep, and which the Emperor, after 
a solemn gesture to his daughter commanding her attendance, began 
to descend with the imperfect light, and by the narrow and difficult 
steps by which those who visited the under regions of the Blacquemal 
seemed to bid adieu to the light of day. Door after door they passed 
in their descent, leading, it was probable, to the different ranges of 
dungeons, from which was obscurely heard the stifled voices of 
groans and sighs, such as attracted Hereward's attention on a former 
occasion, The |lmperor took ^o notice qf ^hese signs of humai^ 
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miBOfy, and three stories, or ranges of dtmgeons, had been already 
passed, ere the father and daughter airtred at the lowest stoiy of the 
bnOding, the base of which was the solid rock, roughly carved, upon 
which were erected the side-walls and arches of solid but unpolished 
marble. 

^Here," said Alexius Comnenus, *'all hope, all expectation takes 
farewell, at the turn of a hinge or the grating of a lock. Yet shall 
not this be always the case — ^the dead shall revive and resume their 
right, and the disinherited of these regions shall again prefer their 
claim to inhabit the upper world. If I cannot entreat Heaven to 
my assistance, be assured, my daughter, that rather than be the poor 
animal which I have stooped to be thought, and even to be painted 
in thy history, I would sooner brave every danger of the multitude 
which now erect themselves betwixt me and safety. Nothing is 
resolved save that I will live and die an Emperor; and thou, Anna, 
be assured, that if there is power in the beauty or in the talents of 
which so much has been boasted, that power shall be this evening 
exercised to the advantage of thy parent, from whom it is derived." 

''What is it that you mean, Imperial father? Holy Virgin 1 ie 
this the promise you made me to save the lifis of the unfortunate 
Nicephorus 1* 

''And so I will," said the Emperor; ''and I am now about that 
action of benevolence. But think not I will once more warm in my 
bosom the household snake which had so nearly stung me to death. 
No, daughter, I have provided for thee a fitting husband, in one who 
is able to maintain and defend the rights of the Emperor, thy fsther ; 
and beware how thou opposest an obstacle to what is my pleasure ! 
for behold these walls of marble, though unpolished, and recollect it 
is as possible to die within the marble as to be bom there." 

The Princess Anna Comnena was frightened at seeing her father 
in a state of mind entirely different from any which she had before 
witnessed. " 0, Heaven ! that my mother were here !*' she ejaculated, 
in the terror of something she hardly knew what. 

"Anna,'' said the Emperor, " your fears and your screams are alike 
in vain. I am one of those who, on ordinary occasions, hardly 
nourish a wish of my own, and account myself obliged to those who, 
like my wife and daughter, take care to save me all the trouble of 
free judgment. But when the vessel is among the breakers, and the 
master is called to the helm, believe that no meaner hand shall be 
permitted to interfere with him, nor will the wife and daughter, 
whom he indulged in prosperity, be allowed to thwart his will while 
he can yet call it his own. Thou couldst scarcely fail to understand 
'^hat I was almost prepared to have given thee as a mark of my 
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■inaeri^ to yonder obscure Teniigian, witbont asking question of 
citbec birtb or btood. Thou taKjtt hear when I next piomiM thee 
to a three yeata* inhabitant of theee Tanlts, who shall be Gniar in 
Briannin^B stead, if I can mofs tiim to aceept a princess for his 
bride, and an imperial crown for bia inhentance, in place of a 
atarving dnogeon.* 

"I trembla at your words, father," said Anna Oomnena; "how 
canst thou trust a nutn who boa felt thy cruelty ? How canst thon 
dream that aught can ever in sincerity reconcile tbee to one whom 
thou hast deprived of his eyesight 1" 

"Care not for that,** said Alexius; "he becomes mine, or he ehall 
never know what it is to be again his own. And thou, girl, mayst 
rest assured that, if I will it, thou art next day 
the bride of my present captive, or thou retireat 
to the most severe nunnery, never again to mix 
with society. Be silent, therefore, and await thy 
doom, as it shall come, and hope not that thy 
ntmost endeavoura can avert the current of thy 
destiny." 

As ha concluded this singular dialogue, in which 
he had assumed a tone to which his dai^hter was 
» stranger, and before which she trembled, he 
paased on through more than one strictly fastened 
door, wbila his daughter, with a faltering step, 
iUnminated him on the obscure road. At lengUi 
he found admittance by another passage ihto the 
cell in which Ursel was conQned, and found him 
reclining in hopeless misery — all those expectations 
having faded from his heart which the Connt of 
Paris had, by hia indomitable gallantry, for a time -*■'■- 

excited. He turned hia sightless eyes towards the place where he 
beard the moving of bolts and the approach of steps. 

"A new feature," he gaid, "in my imprisonment — a man comes 
with a heavy and determined step, and a woman or a child with one 
that scarcely preeses the floor 1 Is it my death that yon bring? 
Believe me, that I have l!v«d long enoi^h in these dungeons to bid 
my doom, welcome." 

" It is net thy death, noble TJrsel," said the Emperor, in a voice 
somewhat disguised, " Life, liberty, whatever the world has to give, 
is placed by the Emperor Alexias at the feet of bis noble enemy, and 
ho tmata that many years of happiness and power, together with the 
command of a large share of the empire, will soon obliterate the 
recollection of the dungeons of the BlacqnemaL" 
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'' It cannot be," said Ursely with a sigh. *' He upon whose eyes 
the son has set even at middle daj, can have nothing left to hope 
from, the most advantageoae change of circumstances." 

** You are not entirely assured of that/' said the Emperor ; ^' allow 
us to convince you that what is intended towards you is truly 
favourable and liberal, and I hope you wiU be rewarded by finding 
that there is more possibility of amendment in your case^ than your 
first apprehensions are willing to receive. Make an effort, and try 
whether your eyes are not sensible of the light of the lamp." 

'' Do with me/' said XJrsel, ** according to your pleasure ; I have 
neither strength to remonstrate, nor the force of mind equal to make 
me set your cruelty at defiance. Of something Hke light I am 
sensible ; but whether it is reality or illusion, I cannot determine. 
If you are come to deliver me from this living sepulchre^ I pray 
Qod to requite you; and if, under such deceitful pretence, you mean 
to take my life, I can only commend my soul to Heaven, and the 
vengeance due to my death to Him who can behold the darkest 
places in which injustice can shroud itself 

So saying, and the revulsion of his spirits rendering him unable to 
give almost any other signs of existence, XJrsel sunk back upon his 
seat of captivity, and spoke not another word during the time that 
Alexius disemburassed him of those chains which had so long hung 
about him, that they almost seemed to make a part of his person. 

'* This is an affair in which thy aid can scarce be su£Glcient, Anna," 
said the Emperor ; '* it would have been well if you and I could 
have borne him into the open air by our joint strength, for there is 
little wisdom in showing the secrets of this prison-house to those to 
whom they are not yet known ; nevertheless, go, my child, and at a 
short distance from the head of the staircase which we descended, 
thou wilt find Edward, the bold and trusty Varangian; who, on your 
communicating to him my orders, will come hither and render his 
assistance; and see that you send also the experienced leech, 
Douban." 

Terrified, half-stified, and half-struck with horror, the lady yet 
felt a degree of relief from the somewhat milder tone in which her 
£ather addressed her. With tottering steps, yet in some measure 
encouraged by the tenor of her instructions, she ascended the stair- 
case which yawned upon these infernal dungeons. As sfie approached 
the top, a large and strong figure threw its broad shadow between the 
lamp and the opening of the halL Frightened nearly to death at 
the thoughts of becoming the wife of a squalid wretch like Ursel, a 
moment of weakness seized upon the Princess's mind, and, when she 
considered the melanqholy option which her father hf^ placed before 
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her, ehe could not but think that the handsome and gallant Varan- 
gian, who had already resoued the royal family from such imminent 
danger, was a fitter person with whom to unite herself if she must 
needs make a second choice, than the singular and disgusting being 
whom her father's policy had raked from the bottom of the Blao- 
quernal dungeons. 

I wiU not Bay of poor Anna Oomnena, who was a timid but not 
an unfeeling woman, that she would have embraced such a proposal, 
had not the life of her present husband, Nicephorus Briennius, been 
in extreme danger ; and it was obviously the determination of the 
Emperor, that if he spared him, it should be on the sole condition of 
unloosing his daughter's hand, and binding her to some one of better 
faith, and possessed of a greater desire to prove an affectionate son- 
in-law. Neither did the plan of adopting the Varangian as a second 
husband enter decidedly into the mind of the Princess. The present 
was a moment of danger, in which her rescue, to be successful, must 
be sudden, and perhaps, if once achieved, the lady might have had 
an opportunity of freeing herself both from Ursel and the Varangian, 
without disjoining either of them from her father's assistance, or of 
herself losing it. At any rote, the surest means of safety were to 
secure, if possible, the young soldier, whose features and appearance 
were of a kind which rendered the task no way disagreeable to a 
beautiful woman. The schemes of conquest are so natural to the 
fair sex, and the whole idea passed so quickly through Anna Oom- 
nena's mind, that having firat entered while the soldier's shadow was 
interposed between her and the lamp, it had fully occupied her quick 
imagination, when, with deep reverence and great surprise at her 
sudden appearance on the ladder of Acheron, the Varangian 
advancing, knelt down, and lent his arm to the assistance of the fair 
lady, in order to help her out of the dreary staircase. 

''Dearest Hereward," said the lady, with a degree of intimacy 
which seemed unusual, ''how much do I rejoice, in this dreadful 
night, to have fallen under your protection ! I have been in places 
which the spirit of hell appearo to have contrived for the human 
race." The alarm of the Princess, the familiarity of a beautiful 
woman, who, while in mortal fear, seeks refuge, like a frightened 
dove, in the bosom of the strong and the brave, must be the excuse 
of Ajina Comnena for the tender epithet with which she greeted 
Hereward ; nor, if he had chosen to answer in the same tone— -which, 
fiuthful as he was, might have proved the case if the meeting had 
chanced before he saw Bertha — would the daughter of Aleziua have 
been, to say the truth, irreconcilably offended. Exhausted as she 
was, she suffered herself to repose upon the broad breast and shoulder 
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of the Anglo-Saxon ; nor did bIm mako an attempt to recover hereelfy 
although the decorum of her aea: and station aeemed to recommend 
Buch an exertion, Hereward was obliged himself to ask her, with 
the nnimpaaaioned and reverential demeanour of a private soldier to 
a Frincessy whether he ought to summon her female attendants? to 
which she faintly uttered a negative. " No, no/' said she, ** I have a 
duty to execute for my father, and I must not summon eyewitnesses ; 
he knows me to be in safsty, Hereward, since he knows I am with 
thee ; and if I am a burden to you in my present state of weakness, 
I shall soon recover, if you will set me dowu upon the marble steps." 

<< Heaven forbid, lady," said Hereward, ** that I were thus neglect- 
ful of your Highness's gracious health ! I see your two young ladies, 
Astarte and Violante, are in quest of you. Permit me to summon 
them hither, and I will keep watch upon you if you are unable to 
retire to your chamber, where, methinks, the present disorder of your 
nerves will be most properly treated*" 

'' Do as thou wil^ barbarian," said the Prinoees, rallying herself, 
with a certain degree of pique^ arising, perhaps, from her not thinking 
more dnmuUii p§r9onm were appropriate to the scene than the two 
who were already upon the stage. Then, as if f ov the first time 
appearing to recollect the message with which she had been com- 
missioned, she exhorted the Varangian to repair instantly to her 
lather. 

On such occasions, the slightest circumstances have their effect on 
the actors. The Anglo-Saxon was sensible thai the Princess was 
somewhat offended, though whether she was so on account of her 
being actually in Hereward's arms, or whether the cause of her anger 
WM the being nearly discovered there by the two young maidens^ the 
sentinel did not presume to guess, but departed for the gloomy vaults 
to join Alexius, with the never*failing double^ged axe, the bane of 
many a Turk, glittering upon hia shoulder. 

Astarte and her companion had been despatched by the Empress 
Irene in search of Anna Oomnena, through those apojrtments of the 
palace which she was wont to inhabit Th# daughter of Alexius 
could nowhere be found, although the business on which they were 
seeking her was described by the Empress as of the most pressing 
nature. Nothing, however, in a palaoe passes altogether nnespiad, 
so that the Empress's messengers at length received information that 
their mistress and the Emperor had been seen to descend that gloomy 
access to the dungeons, which, by allusion to the elassseal inftmal 
regbne^ was termed the Pit of Acheron. They came tintber, accord- 
ingly, and we have related the eonseqvences. Hereward thought it 
aeoeawry to say, that her Imperial Highness had swooned upon being 
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suddenly bioiigbt into the apper air. The Priacefls, on the olhec 
part^ bxiskly shook off her juvenile attendants, and declared herseIC 
ready to proceed to the chamber of her mother. The obeiia&ce which 
she made Hereward at parting, had something in it of haughtiness^ 
yet eyidently qualified by a look of finendship and regard. As she 
passed an apartment in which some of the royal sUvea were in 
waiting, she addressed to one of them, an old respectable man, of 
medical skill, a private and hurried order, desiring him to go to the 
assistance of her father, whom he would find at the bottom of the 
staircase called the Pit of Acheron, and to take his scimitar along 
with him. To hear, as usual, was to obey, and Douban, for that was 
his name, only replied by that significant sign which indicates 
immediate acquiescence. In the meantime, Anna Conmena herself 
hastened onward to her mother's apartments, in which she found the 
Empress alone. 

*'Go hence, maidens," said Irene, ''and do not let anyone have 
access to these apartments, even if the Emperor himself should 
command it. Shut the door," she said, '' Anna Comnena ; and if the 
jealousy of the stronger sex do not allow us the masculine privilege 
of bolts and bars to secure the insides of our apartments^ let us avail 
ourselves, as quickly as may be, of such opportunities as are permitted 
us ; and remember, Princess, that however implicit your duty to your 
father, it is yet more so to me, who am of the same sex with thyself, 
and may truly call thee, even according to the letter, blood of my 
blood, and bone of my bone. Be assured thy father knows not at 
this nuMnent the feelings of a woman. ]^either he nor any man alive 
can justly conceive the pangs of the heart which beats under a 
woman's robe. These men, Anna, would tear asunder without 
scruple the tenderest ties of affection, the whole structure of domestic 
felicity, in which lie a woman's carefl^ her joy, her pain, her love, and 
her despair. Trust, therefore, to me, my daughter 1 and believe me, 
I will at once save thy father's crown and thy happiness. The eon- 
duct of thy husband has be^ wrong, most cruelly wrong ; but, 
Anna, he is a man--and in calUng him such I lay to his charge, as 
natural frailties^ thoughtless treachery, wanton infidelity, every 
apeeiea of folly and inconsistency to which his race i» subject. You 
ought not, therefore, to think of his faults, unless it be to forgive 
them." 

*' Madam," said Anna Comnena, '' forgive me if I remind you that 
jrou recommend to a princess, bom in the purple itself, a line of con- 
duct which would hardly become the female who carries the pitcher 
fos the needful supply of water to the village well. All who are 
around me have been taught to pay me the obeisan ce due to my 
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birth, and while this Nicephorus BrienniuB crept on his knees to your 
danghter^B hand, which you extended towards him, he was rather 
receiving the yoke of a mistress than accepting a household alliance 
with a wife. He has incurred his doom, without a touch even of that 
temptation which may be pled by lesser culprits in his condition; 
and if it is the will of my father that he should die, or suffer banish- 
ment, or imprisonment, for the crime he has committed, it is not the 
business of Anna Comnena to interfere, she being the most injoied 
among the imperial family, who have in so many and such gross 
respects the right to complain of his fiedsehood." 

''Daughter," replied the Empress, ''so far I agree with you that 
the treason of Nicephorus towards your father and myself has been 
in a great degree unpardonable ; nor do I easily see on what footings 
save that of generosity, his life could be saved. But still you an 
yourself in different circumstances from me, and may, as an affeo^ 
tionate and fond wife, compare the intimacies of your former habits 
with the bloody change which is so soon to be the consequence and 
the conclusion of his crimes. He is possessed of that person and of 
those features which women most readily recall to their memoiy, 
whether alive or dead. Think what it will cost you to recollect that 
the rugged executioner received his last salute — ^that the shapely neck 
had no better repose than the rough block — ^that the tongue, the sound 
of which you used to prefer to the choicest intruments of music, is 
silent in the dust I" 

Anna, who was not insensible to the personal graces of her husband, 
was much affected by this forcible appeaL " Why distress me thus, 
mother V* she replied in a weeping accent '* Did I not feel as acutely 
as you would have me to do, this moment, however awful, would be 
easily borne. I had but to think of him as he is, to contrast his 
personal qualities with those of the mind, by which they are moie 
than overbalanced, and resign myself to his deserved fate with unre- 
sisting submission to my father's wilL" 

'* And that," said the Empress, '* would be to bind thee, by his sole 
fiat, to some obscure wretch, whose habits of plotting and intriguing 
had, by some miserable chance, given him the opportunity of becom- 
ing of importance to the Emperor, and who is therefore to be rewarded 
by the hand of Anna Oomnena." 

" Do not think so meanly of me, madam," said the Princess. " 1 
know, as well as ever Grecian maiden did, how I should free myself 
from dishonour ; and, you may trust me, you shall never blush for 
your daughter." 

" Tell me not that," said the Empress, " since I shall blush alike 
for the relentless cruelty which gives up a once beloved husband to 
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an ignomixiioiu death, and for the peanon, in which I wmnt a 
name, which would replace him bj an oheeoie hatbarian from the 
extremity of Thole^ or some wietdi eecaped from the Blacquemal 
dungeons^" 

The PzinceflB was astonished to peroeiTe that her mother was 
acquainted with the poiposes^ even the moat private, which her frther 
had formed for his goyemance during this emeigaiey. She was 
ignorant that Alexius and his royal consort^ in other respects living 
together with a decency ever exempUuy in people of thdr rank, had 
sometimes, on interesting occasions^ frmily debates^ in which the 
husband, provoked by tiie seeming unbcdief of his partner, was 
tempted to let her guess more of his real purposes than he would 
have coolly imparted of his own calm choice. 

The Princess was affected at the anticipation of the death of her 
husband, nor could this have been reasonably supposed to be other- 
wise ; but she was still more hurt and afl&onted by her mother taking 
it for granted that she designed upon the instant to replace the Oaesar 
by an uncertain, and at all events an unworthy successor. Whatever 
consideration had operated to make Hereward her choice, their effect 
was lost when the match was placed in this odious snd degrading 
point of view ; besides which is to be remembered, that women almost 
instinctively deny their first thoughts in frvour of a suitor, and 
seldom willingly reveal them, unless time and circumstance concur 
to favour them. She called Heaven therefore passionately to witness, 
while she repelled the charge. 

^ Bear witness,'' she said, " Our Lady, Queen of Heaven I Bear 
witness, saints and martyrs all, ye blessed ones^ who are, more than 
ourselves, the guardians of our mental purity ! that I know no passion 
which I dare not avow, and that if Nicephoms's life depended on my 
entreaty to God and men, all his injurious acts towards me disre- 
garded and despised, it should be as long as Heaven gave to those 
servants whom it snatched from the earth, without suffering the 
pangs of mortality !" 

''Tou have sworn boldly," said the Empress. ^'See, Anna 
Comnena, that you keep your word, for, believe me, it will be tried." 

** What will be tried, mother?" said the Princess; **or what have 
I to do to pronounce the doom of the GsBsar, who is not subject to 
my power V 

"I will show you," said the Empress, gravely; and, leading her 
towards a sort of wardrobe, which formed a closet in the wall, she 
withdrew a curtain which hung before it, and placed before her her 
unfortunate husband, Nicephoms Briennius, half-attired, with his 
sword drawn in his hand. Looking upon him as an enemy, and 
u 
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eoaanons of Mme lehuiiH with reiptct to bim whielL hid puwd 
tbrongh hir mind in th« oonne of thuo tronblM, the PrinMM 
MiMmid faiatif , upon paroeiTing Mm m near hn with » wcftpon in 
hia hand, 

" B« more eompOMd," wid the Empreia, " or this wretohed nun, 
if diMMTerod, falli no Imi a Tietim to thy idle fean than to tbj 
banefal revenge." 

Nicephonu at this apeeoh aeemed to have adopted his one, fbi, 
dropping the point of hia awofd, and falling on hia kneai befon Uw 
Piinoeaa, he olaaped hia hands to eotraat for mney. 



"Wliat beat thon to ask iiom met" aaid hii wifa, iiataral1;r 
aaanted, by her husband'a ptoitiatiDn, that tlie ationger force was 
upon bet om aid^-" Wlutt haat thon to aak fiom me, that ontnged 
gratitade, betmyed affeotion, the moat aolsmn vowa violated, and tho 
fondeat ties of natnre tom asunder like the spidei'a brokaa web, will 
permit thee to put in words for reiy shame t" 

" Do not tuppoae, Anna," replied the anppliant, " that I am at 
thia eventful period of my life to play the hypoorite, for the pnrpOM 
of aaving the wietohed lemnant of a disbonourwl existenes. I 
am but desirous to part ii^ charity with thee, to niaka my peaoa 
with Heaven, and to uoonsh tha laat hopa of making my way, 
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though bnidened with many orimeSy to those regions in whioh 
alone I can find thy beauty, thy talenta^ equalled at least, if not 
excelled." 

" You hear him, daughter ?" said Irene ; '< his boon is for forgive* 
ness alone; thy condition ii the more godlike, ainee thou may'st 
unite the safety of his life with the pardon of his olSences.'' 

** Thou art deceiyed, mother,'' answered Anna. *' It is not mine 
to pardon his guilt, far less to remit his punishment. You have 
taught me to think of myself as future ages shall know me ; what 
will they say of me, those future ages, when I am described as the 
unfeeling daughter, who pardoned the intended assassin of her 
father, because she saw in him her own unfaithful husband 1" 

'* See there," said the GsBsar, " is not that, most serene Empress, 
the very point of despair ? and haye I not in vain offered my life* 
blood to wipe out the stain of parridde and ingratitude 9 Have I 
not also vindicated myself from the most unpardonable part of the 
accusation, which chaiged me with attempting the murder of the 
godlike Emperor 7 Have I not sworn by idl that ia sacred to man, 
that my purpose went no farther than to sequestrate Alexius for a 
little time from the fatigues of empire, and place him where he 
should quietly enjoy ease and tranquillity ; while, at the same time, 
his empire should be as implicitly regulated by himself, his sacred 
pleasure being transmitted through me, as in any respect, or at any 
period, it had ever been 1" 

« Erring man!" said the Princess, ''hast thou approached so near 
to the footstool of Alexius Oomnenus, and durst thou form so false 
an estimate of him, as to conceive it possible that he would consent 
to be a mere puppet by whose intervention you might have brought 
his empire to submission ? Know that the blood of Comnenus is not 
so poor ; my &ther would have resisted the treason in arms $ and by 
the death of thy benefactor only couldst thou have gratified the 
suggestions of thy criminal ambition." 

^ Be such your belief," said the Osssar ; '' I have said enough for a 
life which is not and ought not to be dear to me. Call your guards, 
and let them take the life of the unfortunate Briennius, since it has 
become hateful to his once beloved Anna Gomnena. Be not afraid 
that any resistance of mine shall render the scene of my apprehension 
dubious or fatal. Nieephorus Briennius is Caosar no longer, and he 
thus throws at the feet of his Princess and spouse the only poor 
means which he has of resisting the just doom which is therefore at 
her pleasure to pass." 

He cast his sword before the feet of the Princess, while Irene 
exclaimed, weeping, or seeming to weep bitterly, '' I have indeed 
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read of sncli Bcenes; but could I ever have thought that my own 
daughter would have been the principal actress in one of them— 
could I ever have thought that her mind, admired by every one as a 
palace for the occupation of Apollo and the Muses, should not have 
had room enough for the humbler, but more amiable virtue of 
feminine charity and compassion, which builds itself a nest in the 
bosom of the lowest village girl? Do thy gifts, accomplishments, 
and talents spread hardness as well as polish over thy heart t If so, 
a hundred times better renounce them all, and retain in their stead 
those gentle and domestic virtues which are the first honours of the 
female heart. A woman who is pitiless, is a worse monster than one 
who is unsexed by any other passion." 

" What would you have me do I** said Anna ; ** you, mother, ought 
to know better than I, that the life of my father is hardly consistent 
with the existence of this bold and cruel man. O, I am sure he still 
meditates his purposes of conspiracy! He that could deceive a 
woman in the manner he has done me, will not relinquish a plan 
which is founded upon the death of his benefactor." 

''You do me injustice, Anna," said Briennius, starting up, and 
imprinting a kiss upon her lips ere she was aware. " By thia careaSi 
the last that will pass between us, I swear, that if in my life I have 
yielded to folly, I have, notwithstanding, never been guilty of a 
treason of the heart towards a woman as superior to the rest of 
the female world in talents and accomplishments as in personal 
beauty." 

The Princess, much softened, shook her head, as she replied, ''Ah, 
Nicephorus I such were once your words 1 such, perhaps, were then 
your thoughts! But who or what shall now warrant to me the 
veracity of either 1" 

" Those very accomplishments, and that very beauty itself^" replied 
Nicephorus. 

"And if more is wanting," said Irene, ''thy mother will enter her 
security for him. Deem her not an insufficient pledge in this affiiir ; 
she is thy mother, and the wife of Alexius Comnenus, interested 
beyond all human beings in the growth and increase of the power 
and dignity of her husband and her child ; and one who sees on this 
occasion an opportunity for exercising generosity, for soldering up 
the breaches of the Imperial house, and reconstructing the frame of 
government upon a basis which, if there be faith and gratitude in 
man, shall never be again exposed to hazard.'' 

" To the reality of that faith and gratitude, then," said the Princess, 
" we must trust implicitly, as it is your will, mother ; although even 
my own knowledge on the subject, both through study and experience 
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of the world, has called me to obeenre the zaahneas of sach oonfidence. 
But although we two may foigive Nicephorus's errors, the Emperor 
is still the person to whom the fimil reference must be had, both as 
to pardon and £iTour." 

-''Fear not Alexius," answered her mother; ''he will speak 
determinedly and decidedly ; but if he acts not in the very moment 
of forming the resolution, it is no more to be relied on than an icicle 
in time of thaw. Do thou apprize me, if thou canst, what the 
Emperor is at present doing, and take my word I wilTfind means to 
bring him round to our opinion." 

'< Must I then betray secrets which my father has intrusted to 
me I" said the Princess; ''and to one who has so lately held the 
character of his avowed enemy f" 

" Call it not betray," said Irene, " since it is written, thou shalt 
betray no one, least of all thy father, and the father of the empire. 
Yet again it is written by the holy Luke, that men shall be betrayed, 
both by parents and brethren, and kinsfolk, and Mends, and therefore 
surely also by daughters ; by which I only mean thou shalt discover 
to us thy father's secrets, so far as may enable us to save the life of 
thy husband. The necessity of the case excuses whatever may be 
otherwise considered as irregular." 

" Be it so then, mother. Having yielded my consent, perhaps too 
easily, to snatch this malefactor from my fiither's justice, I am 
sensible I must secure his safety by such means as are in my power. 
I left my father at the bottom of those stairs, called the Pit of 
Acheron, in the cell of a blind man, to whom he gave the name of 
Ursel." 

"Holy Mary 1" exclaimed the Empress, "thou hast named a name 
which has been long unspoken in the open air." 

" Has the Emperor's sense of his danger from the living," said the 
Cassar, " induced him to invoke the dead 1 — for Ursel has been no 
living man for the space of three years^" 

"It matters not," said Anna Comnena; "I tell you true. My 
father even now held conference with a miserable-looking prisoner 
whom he so named." 

"It is a danger the more," said the Casar; "he cannot have 
forgotten the zeal with which I embraced the cause of the present 
Emperor against his own ; and so soon as he is at liberty, he will 
study to avenge it. For this we must endeavour to make some 
provision, though it increases our difficulties. Sit down then, my 
gentle, my beneficent mother ; and thou, my wife, who hast preferred 
thy love for an unworthy husband to the suggestions of jealous 
passion and headlong revenge, sit down, and let us see in what 
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manndr it may be in oar power, conBistently with your duty to the 
Emperor, to bring oar broken vesBel eecarely into port.** 

He employed mach nataral grace of manner in handing the 
mother and daughter to their seats; and, taking his place con- 
fidentially between them, aU were soon engaged in concerting what 
measures should be taken for the morrow, not forgetting such as 
should at once have the effect of preserving the Cnsar's life, and at 
the same time of securing the Grecian empire against the conspiracy 
of which he had been the chief instigator. Briennius ventured to 
hint, that perhaps the best way would be to suffer the conspiracy to 
proceed as originally intended, pledging his own faith that the rights 
of Alexius should be held inviolate during the struggle; but his 
influence over the Empress and her daughter did not extend to 
obtaining so great a trust. They plainly protested against permitting 
him to leave the palace, or taking the least share in the confusion 
which to-morrow was certain to witness. 

** Tou forget, noble ladies," said the Cassar, " that my honour is 
concerned in meeting the Count of Paris/' 

" Pshaw I tell me not of your honour, Briennius,'' said Anna 
Comnena ; '' do I not well know that, although the honour of the 
western knights be a species of Moloch, a flesh-devouring, blood- 
quafSlng demon, yet that which is the god of idolatry to the eastern 
warriors, though equally loud and noisy in the hall, is far less 
implacable in the field? Believe not that I have forgiven great 
injuries and insults in order to take such false coin as honour in pay- 
ment. Tour ingenuity is but poor if you cannot devise some excuse 
which will satisfy the Greeks ; and in good sooth, Briennius, to this 
battle you go not, whether for your good or for your ill. Believe 
not that I will consent to your meeting either Count or Countess^ 
whether in warlike combat or amorous parley. So you may at a 
word count upon remaining prisoner here untU. the hour appointed 
for such gross folly be past and over*'' 

The Caesar, perhaps, was not in his heart angry that his wife's 
pleasure was so bluntly and so resolutely expressed against the 
intended combat. " If," said he, " you are determined to take my 
honour into your own keeping, I am here for the present your 
prisoner, nor have I the means of interfering with your pleasure. 
When once at liberty, the free exercise of my valour and my lanoe is 
once more my own." 

'< Be it so, Sir Paladin," said the Princess, very composedly. ** I 
have good hope that neither of them will involve you with any of 
yon dare-devils of Paris, whether male or female, and that we will 
regulate the pitch to which your courage soars by the estimation ot 
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Qreek philosophy and the jadgment of oar bleaaad Lady of Msnyi 
not her of the Broken Lances." 

At this moment an authoritative knock at the door alarmed the 
consultation of the Casar and the ladies. 



CHAPTEB XXVII 

Phyncian, B^ oomforted, good madsm; the grsat rsgd 
You see, ia cured in him; and yet it is danger 
To make him even o'er the time he has lost 
Desire him to go in : trouble him no more, 
Till further settling. 

Xing Zear, 

Wb left the Emperor Aleadus Oomnenus at the bottom of a subter- 
ranean yault, with a lamp expiring, and having charge of a prisoner^ 
who seemed himself nearly reduced to the same extremity* For the 
first two or three moments he listened after his daughter's retiring 
footsteps. He grew impatient, and began to long for her return 
before it was possible she could have traversed the path betwixt him 
and the summit of these gloomy stairs. A minute or two he endured 
with patience the absence of the assistance which he had sent her to 
summon ; but strange auspicious began to cross his imagination. 
Oould it be possible ? Had she changed her purpose on account of 
the hard words which he had used towards her ? Had she resolved 
to leave her father to his fate in his hour of utmost need 1 and was 
he to rely no longer upon the assistance which he had implored her 
to send 9 

The short time which the Princess tiifled away in a sort of 
gallantry with the Varangian Hereward was magnified tenfold by 
the impatience of the Emperor, who began to think that she was 
gone to fetch the accomplices of the C»sar to assault their prince in 
his defenceless condition, and cariy into effect their half*diiconeerted 
conspiracy. . 

After a considerable time, filled up with this feeling of agonising 
uncertainty, he began at length, more composedly, to recolleot the 
little chance there was that the Princess would, even for her own 
sake, resentful as she was in the highest degree of her husband's ill 
behaviour, join her resources to his, to the destruction of one who 
had so generally showed hinaself an indulgent and affectionate faXhet. 
When he had adopted this better mood, a step was heard upon the 
staircase, and after a long and unequal descent, Hereward, in his 
heavy armour, at length coolly arrived at the bottom of the steps. 
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Behind hinif panting and trembling, partly with cold and partly 
with teiTor, came Douban, the slave well ekiUed in medidne. 

'* Welcome, good Edward 1 Welcome, Donban l** he said, '^ whose 
medical skill is sufficiently able to counterbalance the weight of years 
which hang upon him." 

** Tour Highness is gracions^" said Donban — but what he would 
have fsorther said was cut off by a violent fit of coughing, the conse- 
quence of his age, of his feeble habit, of the damps of the dungeon, 
and the rugged exerdse of descending the long and difficult stair- 
case. 

''Thou art unaccustomed to viut thy patients in so rough an 
abode," said Alexius; ''and, nevertheless^ to the damps of these 
dreary regions state necessity obliges us to confine many, who are 
no less our beloved subjects in reality than they are in title." 

The medical man continued his cough, perhaps as an apology for 
not giving that answer of assent with which his conscience did not 
easily permit him to reply to an observation which, though stated by 
one who should know the fact^ seemed not to be in itself altogether 
likely. 

*' Tes, my Douban," said the Emperor, ** in this strong case of steel 
and adamant have we found it necessary to enclose the redoubted 
Ursel, whose fame is spread through the whole world, both for 
military skill, political wisdom, personal bravery, and other noble 
gifts, which we have been obliged to obscure for a time, in order 
that we might, at the fittest conjuncture, which is now arrived, 
restore them to the world in their full lustre. Feel his pulse, there- 
fore, Douban — consider him as one who has suffered severe confine- 
ment, with all its privationS| and is about to be suddenly restored to 
the full enjoyment of life, and whatever renders life valuable." 

'' I will do my best," said Douban ; ''but your Majesty must con- 
sider that we work upon a frail and exhausted subject, whose health 
seems already well-nigh gone, and may perhaps vanish in an instant 
— ^like this pale and trembling light, whose precarious condition the 
life-breath of this unfortunate patient seems closely to resemble." 

" Desire, therefore, good Douban, one or two of the mutes who 
serve in the interior, and who have repeatedly been thy assistants in 
such cases-— or stay — ^Edward, thy motions wUl be more speedy ; do 
thou go for the mutes — ^make them bring some kind of litter to 
transport the patient; and, Douban, do thou superintend the wholei 
Transport him instantly to a suitable apartment, only taking care 
that it be secret, and let him enjoy the comforts of the bath, and 
whatever else may tend to restore his feeble animation — ^keeping in 
'uind that he must, if possible, appear to-morrow in the field." 
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«'That will be hard," said Doubui, «after haTiag been, it wonld 
appear, subjected to aach hn and sodL nange aa hia flnetaating pnlae 
intimates bat too plainly.'' 

^'Twas a mistake of the dangeon-keeper, the inhnman villain, 
who shonld not go without his reward," oontinued the Empennc^ 
'*had not Heaven already bestowed it bj the stnmge means of a 
sylvan man, or native of the woodsy who yesterday-put to death the 
jailor who meditated the death of his piisoner. Tei^ my dear Donban, 
a private sentinel of our guardi^ called the Immortal^ had well-nigh 
annihilated this flower of our trust, whom lor a time we were com- 
pelled to immure in seeiet Thm, indeed, a rude hammer had 
dashed to pieces an unparalleled brilliant, but the fiiites have arrested 
such a misfortune.* 

The assistance having arrived, the physician, who seemed more 
accustomed to act than to speak, directed a bath to be prepared 
with medicated herbs, and gave it as his opinion that the patient 
should not be disturbed till to-morrow's sun was high in the heavens. 
Ursel, accordingly, was directed to the bath, which was employed 
according to the directions of the physician; but without affording 
any material symptoms of reoovezy. From thence he was transferred 
to a cheerful bedchamber, opening by an ample window to one of 
the terraces of the palace, which commanded an extensive prospects 
These operations were performed upon a frame so extremely stupefied 
by previous suffering, so dead to the usual sensations of existence, 
that it was not till the sensibility should be gradually restored, by 
friction of the stiffened limbs, and other means, that the leech hoped 
the mists of the intellect should at length begin to clear away. 

Douban readily undertook to obey the commands of the Emperor, 
and remained by the bed of the patient until the dawn of morning, 
ready to support nature as feur as the skill of leechcraft admitted. 

From the mutes, much more accustomed to be the executioners of 
the Emperoi's displeasure than of his humanity, Douban selected 
one man of milder mood, and, by Alexius's order, made him under- 
stand that the task in which he was engaged was to be kept most 
strictly secret, while the hardened slave was astonished to find that 
the attentions paid to the sick were to be rendered with yet more 
mystery than the bloody offices of death and torture. 

The passive patient received the various acts of attention which 
were rendered to him in silence ; and if not totally without conscious- 
neasy at least without a distinct comprehension of their object. After 
the soothing operation of the bath, and the voluptuous exchange of 
the rude and musty pile of straw^ on which he had stretched himself 
for years, for a couch of the softest down, Ursel was presented with a 
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aedatiy* draught, slightly tinetund witJi an opiatt. The balmy 
restorer of nature came thus invoked, and the captive sunk into a 
delicious slumber long unknown to him, and which seemed to occupy 
equally his mental £sculties and his bodily frame, while the features 
were released from their rigid tenor^ and the posture of the limbs, no 
longer disturbed by fits of cramp, and sudden and agonising twists 
and throes, seemed changed for a placid state of the most perfect ease 
and tranquillity. 

The mom was already colouring the horizon, and the freshness of 
the breeze of dawn had insinuated itself into the lofty halls of the 
palace of the Blacquernal, when a gentle tap at the door of the 
chamber awakened Doubani who, undisturbed from the calm state of 
his patient, had indulged himself in a brief repose. The door opened, 
and a figure appeared, disguised in the robes worn by an officer of 
the palace, and concealed beneath an artificial beard of great sice, 
and of a white colour, the features of the Emperor himsell ** Dou- 
ban," said Alexius, " how fares it with thy patient, whose safety is 
this day of such consequence to the Grecian state 1" 

*' Well, my lord," replied the physician, ^ excellently well ; and if 
be is not now disturbed, I will wager whatever skill I possess, that 
nature, assisted by the art of the physician^ will triumph over the 
damps and the unwholesome air of the impure dungeon. Only be 
prudent, my lord, and let not an untimely haste bring this Ursel 
forward into the contest ere he has arranged the disturbed current of 
his ideas, and recovered, in some degree, the spring of his mind, and 
the powers of his body." 

<'I will rule my impatience," said the Emperor, "or rather, 
Douban, I will be ruled by thee. Thinkst thou he is awake t" 

<' I am inclined to think so," said the leech, '< but he opens not his 
eyes, and seems to me as if he absolutely resisted the natural impulse 
to rouse himself and look around him." 

''Speak to him," said the Emperor, ''and let us know what is 
passing in his mind." 

''It is at some risk," replied the physician, "but you shall 
be obeyed. Ursel," he said, approaching the bed of his blind 
patient, and then, in a louder tone, he repeated again, "Urael! 
Ursel!" 

" Peace— hush 1" muttered the patient ; " disturb not the blest in 
their ecstasy — ^nor again recall the most miserable of mortals to 
finish the draught of bitterness which his fate had compelled him to 
commence." 

''Again, again," said the Emperor, aside to Douban, "try him yet 
again; it is of importance for me to know in what degree he 
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poaeeBses his Benses, or in what measura they hava disappeared from 
him." 

''I would not) howeyer," said the phyiiciani *<be the rash and 
guilty person who, by an ill->timed urgency, should produce a total 
alienation of mind, and plunge him back either into absolute 
lunacy, or produce a stupor, in which he might remain for a long 
period." 

'* Surely not," replied the Emperor; ^' my commands are those of 
one Christian to another, nor do I wish them farther obeyed than as 
they are consistent with the laws of GK>d and man." 

He paused for a moment after this declaration, and yet but few 
minutes had elapsed ere he again urged the leech to pursue the 
interrogation of his patient. " If you hold me not competent," said 
Douban, somewhat vain of the trust necessarily reposed in him, *' to 
judge of the treatment of my patient^ your Imperial Highness must 
take the risk and the trouble upon yourself." 

** Marry, I shall," said the Emperor, ** for the scruples of leeches 
are not to be indulged, when the fate of kingdoms and the lives of 
monarchs are placed against them in the scales. Bouse thee, my 
noble Ursell hear a voice, with which thy ears were once well 
acquainted, welcome thee back to glory and command I Look around 
thee, and see how the world smiles to welcome thee back from 
imprisonment to empire 1'' 

" Cunning fiend I" said XJrsel, '* who usest the most wily baits in 
order to augment the misery of the wretched 1 Know, tempter, that 
I am conscious of the whole trick of the soothing images of last 
night— thy baths — ^thy beds — and thy bowers of bliss. But sooner 
shalt thou be able to bring a smile upon the cheek of St. Anthony 
the Eremite, than induce me to curl mine after the fashion of 
earthly voluptuaries." 

'*Try it, foolish man,'' insisted the Emperor, ''and trust to the 
evidence of thy senses for the reality of the pleasures by which thou 
art now surrounded ; or, if thou art obstinate in thy lack of faith, 
tarry as thou art for a single moment, and I will bring with me a 
being so unparalleled in her loveliness, that a single glance of her 
were worth the restoration of thine eyes, were it only to look upon 
her for a moment." So saying, he left the apartment. 

*' Traitor," said XJrsel, '* and deceiver of old, bring no one hither ! 
and strive not, by shadowy and ideal forms of beauty, to increase the 
delusion that gilds my prison-house for a moment, in order, doubt- 
less, to destroy totally the spark of reason, and then exchange this 
earthly hell for a dungeon in the infernal regions themselves." 

« His mind is somewhat shattered," mused the physician, " which 
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is often the conaeqaence of a long solitary confinement I marvel 
mnchy" was his fsLrther thought, *^ if the Emperor can shape oat any 
rational service which this man can render him, after being so long 
immured in so horrible a dungeon. Thou thinkest, then/' continued 
he, addressing the patient, ** that the seeming release of last nighty 
with its baths and refreshments^ was only a delusive dream, without 
any reality 1** 

" Ay — ^what else I'' answered IJrseL 

''And that the arousing thyself as we desire thee to do, would be 
but a resigning to a vain temptation, in order to wake to more 
happiness than formerly V 

*< Even so," returned the patient 

'' What^ then, are thy thoughts of the Emperor by whose command 
thou sufferest so severe a restraint V* 

Perhaps Douban wished he had forborne- this question, for, in the 
very moment when he put it, the door of the chamber opened, and 
the Emperor entered, with his daughter hanging upon his arm, 
dressed with simplicity, yet with becoming splendour. She had 
found time, it seems, to change her dress for a white robe, w;hieh 
resembled a kind of mourning, the chief ornament of which was a 
diamond chaplet, of inestimable value, which surrounded and bound 
the long sable tresses, which reached from her head to her waist. 
Terrified almost to death, she had been surprised by her father in 
the company of her husband the Caasar, and her mother; and the 
same thundering mandate had at once ordered Brienniua^ in the 
character of a more than suspected traitor, under the custody of a 
strong guard of Varangians, and commanded her to attend her father 
to the bedchamber of Ursel, in which she now stood ; resolved, how- 
ever, that she would stick by the sinking fortunes of her husband, 
even in the last extremity, yet no less determined that she would not 
rely upon her own entreaties or remonstrances, until she would see 
whether her father^s interference was likely to reassume a resolved 
and positive character. Hastily as the plans of Alexius had been 
formed, and hastily as they had been disconcerted by accident, there 
remained no slight chance that he might be forced to come round to 
the purpose on which his wife and daughter had fixed their heart, 
the forgiveness, namely, of the guilty Nicephorus Briennius. To 
his astonishment, and not perhaps greatly to his satisfaction, he 
heard the patient deeply engaged with the physician in canvassing 
his own character. 

"Think not," said Ursel in reply to him, ''that though I am 
immured in this dungeon, and treated as something worse than an 
outcast of humanity — ^and although I am, moreover, deprived of my 
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eyesight, the dearest gift of Heaven — ^think not, I say, though I 
•a£fer all this by the cruel will of Alexias Comnenns, that therefore 
I hold him to be mine enemy ; on the contrary, it is by his means 
that the blinded and miserable prisoner has been taught to seek a 
liberty far more unconstrained than this poor earth can afford, and 
a vision far more dear than any Mount Pisgah on this wretched side 
of the grave can give us: Shall I therefore account the Emperor 
among mine enemies ? He who has taught me the vanity of earthly 
things— the nothingness of earthly enjoyments — and the pure hope 
of a better world, as a certain exchange for the misery of the present ? 
No!" 

The Emperor had stood somewhat disconcerted at the beginning 
of this speech, but hearing it so very unexpectedly terminate, as he 
was willing to suppose, much in his own feivour, he threw himself 
into an attitude which was partly that of a modest person listening 
to his own praises, and partly that of a man highly struck with the 
commendations heaped upon him by a generous adversary. 

** My friend,'' he said aloud, '* how truly do you read my purpose, 
when you suppose that the knowledge which men of your disposition 
can extract from evil, was all the experience which I wished you to 
derive from a captivity protracted by adverse circumstances far, very 
iar, beyond my wishes ! Let me embrace the generous man who 
knows so well how to construe the purpose of a perplexed, but still 
fiiithful friend.'' 

The patient nosed himself in his bed. 

'*Hold, there!" he said, ''methinks my faculties begin to collect 
themselves. - Yes," he muttered, ''that is the treacherous voice which 
first bid me welcome as a friend, and then commanded fiercely that 
I should be deprived of the sight of my eyes ! Increase thy rigour 
if thou wilt, Comnenus — add, if thou canst, to the torture of my 
confinement — ^but since I cannot see thy hypocritical and inhuman 
features, spare me, in mercy, the sound of a voice more distressing 
to mine ear than toads, than serpents — ^than whatever nature has 
most offensive and disgusting !" 

This speech was delivered with so much energy, that it was in 
vain that the Emperor strove to interrupt its tenor; although he 
himself as well as Douban and his daughter, heard a great deal 
more of the language of unadorned and natural passion than he had 
counted upon. 

** Baise thy head, rash man," he said, '' and charm thy tongue, ere 
it proceed in a strain which may cost thee dear. Look at me, and 
see if I have not reserved a reward capable of atoning for all the evil 
which thy folly may charge to my account" 
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Hitherto the prisoner had remained with hie eyes obstinately ehnt, 
regarding the imperfect reooUection he had of sights which had been 
before hit eyes the foregoing evening aa the mere suggestion of a 
deluded imagination, if not actually presented by some sedaoing 
spirit But now when his eyes furly encountered the stately figure 
of the Emperor, and the graceful form of his loyely daughter, painted 
in the tender rays of the morning dawn, he ejaculated faintly, ** I 
see^I see I ''-Hind with that ejaculation fell back on the pillow in 
a swoon, which instantly found employment for Douban and his 
restorativesL 

"A most wonderful cure, indeed 1" exclaimed the physician ; ''and 
the height of my wishes would be to possess such another miraculous 
restoratiye. 

'^Fooll" said the Emperor; ''canst thou not conceiye that what 
has neyer been taken away is restored with little difficulty! He was 
made," he said, lowering his yoice, " to undergo a painful operation, 
which led him to believe that the organs of sight were destroyed ; 
and as light scarcely ever visited him, and when it did, only in 
doubtful and almost invisible glimmerings, the prevailing darkness^ 
both physical and mental, that surrounded him, prevented him from 
being sensible of the existence of that precious faculty of which he 
imagined himself bereft. Perhaps thou wilt ask my reason for 
inflicting upon him so strange a deception) Simply it was, that 
being by it conceived incapable of reigning, his memory might pass 
out of the minds of the public, while, at the same time, I reserved 
his eyesight, that, in case occasion should call, it might be in my 
power once more to Uberate him from his dungeon, and employ, as 
I now propose to do, his courage and talents in the service of the 
empire, to counterbalance those of other conspirators.*^ 

** And can your Imperial Highness,'' said Douban, " hope that yon 
have acquired this man's duty and affection by the conduct you have 
observed to him ?" 

'' I cannot tell," answered the Emperor ; " that must be as futurity 
shall determine. All I know is, that it is no fault of mine, if 
XJrsel does not reckon freedom and a long course of empire — ^perhape 
sanctioned by an alliance with our own blood — and the continued 
enjoyment of the precious organs of eyesight, of which a less scrupn- 
loas man would have deprived him, against a maimed and darkened 
existence." 

** Since such is your Highness's opinion and resolution," said 
Douban, '* it is for me to aid, and not to counteract it. Permit me, 
therefore, to pray your Highness and the Princess to withdraw, that 
I may use such remedies as may confirm a mind which has been so 
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rtmngily shAkeiiy and restore to him faUjr the nae of those eyes of 
which he has been so long deprived." 

"I am eontenty Douban/' said the Emperor; ''but take notioe^ 
Ursel is not totally at liberty until he has expressed the resolution to 
beoome actually mine. It may behove both him and thee to know 
that, although there is no purpose of remitting him to the dungeons 
of the Blaequemal Palace, yet if he, or any on his part, should aspire 
to head a party in these feverish times — ^by the honour of a gentle- 
man, to swear a Frankish oath, he shall find that he is not out of the 
reach of the battle-asces of my Varangians. I trust to thee to oom« 
municate this fact, which concerns alike him and all who have interest 
in his fortunes. Come, daughter, we will withdraw, and leave the 
leech with his patient Take notice, Douban, it is of importance that 
you acquaint me the very first moment when the patient can hold 
rational communication with me." 

Alexius and his accomplished daughter departed accordingly. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Bears yet a precious jewel in its head. 

A9 TouZikelt, 

Fbom a terraced roof of the Blaequemal Palace, accessible by a sash- 
door, which opened from the bedchamber of Ursel, there was com- 
manded one of the most lovely and striking views which the romantic 
neighbourhood of Constantinople afforded. 

After suffering him to repose and rest his agitated faculties, it was 
to this place that the physician led his patient ; for when somewhat 
composed, he had of himself requested to be permitted to verify. the 
truth of bis restored eyesight by looking out once more upon the 
majestic face of nature. 

On the one hand, the scene which he beheld was a masterpiece of 
human art The proud city, ornamented with stately buildings, as 
became the capital of the world, showed a succession of glittering 
spires and orders of architecture, some of them chaste and simple, 
like those the capitals of which were borrowed from baskets-full of 
acanthus ; some deriving the fluting of their shafts from the props 
made originally to support the lances of the earlier Greeks— forms 
simple, yet more graceful in their simplicity than any which human 
ingenuity has been able since to invent. With the most splendid 
specimens which ancient art could afford of those strictly classical 
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models were associated those of a later age, where more modem taste 
had endeayoored at improvement, and, by mixing the Tarions orders, 
had produced such as were either composite or totally out of rule. 
The size of the buildings in which they were displayed, however, 
procured them respect; nor could even the most perfect judge of 
architecture avoid being struck by the grandeur of their extent and 
effect, although hurt by the incorrectness of the taste in which they 
were executed. Arches of triumph, towers, obelisks, and spires, 
designed for various purposes, rose up into the air in confused magnifi- 
cence ; while the lower view was filled by the streets of the city, the 
domestic habitations forming long, narrow alleys, on either side of 
which the houses arose to various and unequal heights, but, being 
generally finished with terraced coverings, thickset with plants and 
flowers, and fountains, had, when seen £rom an eminence, a more 
noble and interesting aspect than is ever afforded by the sloping and 
uniform roofs of streets in the capitals of the north of Europe. 

It has taken us some time to give, in wcnrds, the idea which was 
at a single glance conveyed to Ursel, and affected him at first with 
great pain. His eyeballs had been long strangers to that daily 
exercise, which teaches us the habit of correcting the scenes as they 
appear to our sight, by the knowledge which we derive from the use 
of our other senses. His idea of distance was so confused, that it 
seemed as if all the spires, turrets, and minarets which he beheld, 
were crowded forward upon his eyeballs, and almost touching them. 
With a shriek of horror, Ursel turned himself to the further side, 
and cast his eyes upon a different scene. Here also he saw towers, 
steeples, and turrets, but they were those of the churches and public 
buildings beneath his feet, reflected from the dazzling piece of water 
which formed the harbour of Constantinople, and which, from the 
abundance of wealth which it transported to the city, was well 
termed the Golden Horn. In one place, this superb basin was lined 
with quays, where stately dromonds and argosies unloaded their 
wealth, while by the shore of the haven, galleys, feluccas, and other 
small craft, idly flapped the singularly shaped and snow* white 
pinions which served them for sails. In other places, the Gk>lden 
Horn lay shrouded in a verdant mantle of trees, where the private 
gardens of wealthy or distinguished individuals, or places of public 
recreation, shot down upon and were bounded by the glassy waters. 

On the Bosphorus, which might be seen in the distance, the little 
fleet of Tancred was lying in the same station they had gained 
during the night, which was fitted to command the opposite landing ; 
this their general had preferred to a midnight descent upon Con- 
stantinople, not knowing whether, so coming, they might be received 
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as friends or enemies. This delay, however, had giyen the Greeks 
an opportunity, either by the orders of Alexins, or the equally 
powerful mandates of some of the conspirators, to tow six ships of 
war, full of armed men, and provided with the maritime offensive 
weapons peculiar to the Greeks at that period, which they had 
moored so as exactly to cover the place where the troops of Tancred 
must necessarily land. 

This preparation gave some surprise to the valiant Tancred, who 
did not know that such vessels had arrived in the harbour from 
Lemnos on the preceding night. The undaunted courage of that 
prince was, however, in no respect to be shaken by the degree of 
unexpected danger with which his adventure now appeared to be 
attended. 

This splendid view, from the description of which we have in some 
degree digressed, was seen by the physician and Ursel from a terrace, 
the loftiest almost on the palace of the BlacquemaL To the city- 
ward, it was bounded by a solid wall of considerable height, giving 
a resting-place for the roof of a lower building, which, sloping out- 
ward, broke to the view the vast height, unobscured otherwise save 
by a high and massy balustrade composed of bronze, which, to the 
havenward, sunk sheer down upon an uninterrupted precipice. 

No sooner, therefore, had Ursel turned his eyes that way, than, 
though placed fax from the brink of the terrace, he exclaimed, with 
a shriek, '' Save me — save me 1 if you are not indeed the destined 
executors of the Emperor's will." 

"We aro indeed such," said Douban, ** to save, and if possible to 
bring you to complete recovery ; but by no means to do you injury, 
or to suffer it to be offered by others." 

** Guard me then from myself," said Ursel, " and save me from the 
reeling and insane desiro which I feel to plunge myself into the 
abyss, to the edge of which you have guided me." 

** Such a giddy and dangerous temptation is," said the physician, 
** common to those who have not for a long time looked down from 
precipitous heights, and are suddenly brought to them. Nature, 
however bounteous, hath not provided for the cessation of our 
faculties for years, and for their sudden resumption in full strongth 
and vigour. An interval, longer or shorter, must needs intervene. 
Can you not believe this terrace a safe station while you have my 
support and that of this faithful slave ?" 

** Certainly," said Ursel ; " but permit me to turn my face towards 

this stone wall, for I cannot bear to look at the flimsy piece of wiro 

which is the only battlement of defence that interposes betwixt me 

and the precipice." He spoke of the bronze balustrade^ six feet high, 

z 
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■nd muMiTe in proportion. Thu* Mying, and holding fut hj tb« 
phjuaiKa'a am, Urwl, though hinueU • Tonngsr and mora ftUe mmn, 
tiemblad, and moved hii feet m bIowIj m if made of lead, nntil he 
reached the aaihed-door, where etood a kind of balconf-eea^ in 
which ha placed himtelt " Here," ha aald, " will I remain." 

" And hen," aaid Donban, " will I make the communication of the 
Emperor, which it ia neceaury you ahonld be prepared to Mpl^ to. 
It place* jon, jon will obiaive, at yonr own diapoeal for liber^ or 
eaptivitf , but it conditione for foor reeignipg that iweet bat ainful 
morsel termed reveDge, which, I mnet not conceal &om 7011, ohanca 
appeaiw willing to put into your hand, Yaa know the degne of 



linJrj in which you have been held bj the Empetor, and you know 
the mesBure of evil yon have aattained at his hand. The qneation 
ii. Can yon forgive what haa taken place 1" 

"Let me wrap my bead round with my mantle," aaid Unal, "to 
diapel this di;»iiieai which etiU oppieiaea my poor brain, and aa 
•oon aa the pow«r of i«oollectioit ia granted to me, you ahall know 
my sentiments." 

He aonk upon the seat, muffled in the way which ha danribed, 
and after a few minntai^ tefleotioD, with a trepidation which azgned 
the patient etill to be under the neivoiu foaUng of extreme honor 
mixed with terror, he addreued Douban thua :— " Tha operation of 
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wrong and cruelty, in the moment when they are first inflicted, 
excites, of conrsei the atmost resentment of the sufferer ; nor is there, 
perhaps^ a passion which lives so long in his hosom as the natural 
desire of revenge. If, then, during the first month, when I lay 
stretched upon my bed of want and misery, you had offered me an 
opportunity of revenge upon my cruel oppressor, the remnant of 
miserable life which remained to me should have been willingly 
bestowed to purchase it. But a suffering of weeks, or even months, 
must not be compared in effect with that of years. For a short space 
of endurance, the body, as well as the mind, retains that vigorous 
habit which holds the prisoner still connected with life, and teaches 
him to thrill at the long*forgotten chain of hopes, of wishes, of dis- 
appointments, and mortifications, which affected his former existence. 
But the wounds become callous as they harden, and other and better 
feelings occupy their place, while they gradually die away in forget- 
fulness. The enjoyments, the amusements of this world, occupy no 
part of his time upon whom the gates of despair have once dosed. I 
tell thee, my kind physician, that for a season, in an insane attempt 
to effect my liberty, I cut through a large portion of the living rock. 
But Heaven cured me of so foolish an idea ; and if I did not actually 
come to love Alexius Oomnenus — for how could that have been a 
possible effect in any rational state of my intellects l^yet as I became 
convinced of my own crimes, sins, and follies, the more and more I 
was also persuaded that Alexius was but the agent through whom 
Heaven exercised a dearly*purohased right of punishing me for my 
manifold offences and transgressions ; and that it was not, therefore, 
upon the Emperor that my resentment ought to visit itself. And I 
can now say to thee that, so far as a man who has undergone so 
dreadful a change can be supposed to know his own mind, I feel no 
desire either to rival Alexius in a race for empire, or to avail myself 
of any of the various proffers which he proposes to me as the price of 
withdrawing my claim. Let him keep unpurchased the crown, 
for which he has paid, in my opinion, a price which it is not worth.'' 

'* This is extraordinary stoicism, noble IJrsel," answered the phy- 
sician Douban. <^ Am I then to understand that you r^ect the fair 
offers of Alexius, and desire, instead of all which he is willing, nay, 
anxious to bestow, to be committed safely back to thy old blinded 
dungeon in the Blacquemal, that you may continue at ease those 
pietistic meditations which have already conducted thee to so extra* 
vagant a conclusion V 

" Physician," said Ursel, while a shuddering fit that affected his 
whole body testified his alarm at the alternative proposed-^^' one 
would imagine thine own profession might have taught thee that no 
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mere mortal man, unless predestined to be a glorified saint, could 
ever prefer darkness to the light of day, blindness itself to the 
enjoyment of the power of sight, the pangs of starving to competent 
sustenance, or the damps of a dungeon to the free air of God's 
creation. No ! — it may be virtue to do so, but to such a pitch mine 
does not soar. All I require of the Emperor for standing by him 
with all the power my name can give him at this crisis is, that he 
will provide for my reception as a monk in some of those pleasant 
and well-endowed seminaries of piety to which his devotion or his 
fears have given rise. Let me not be again the object of his 
suspicion, the operation of which is more dreadful than that of being 
the object of his hate. Forgotten by power, as I have myself lost 
the remembrance of those that wielded it, let me find my way to the 
grave, imnoticed, unconstrained, at liberty, in possession of my dim 
and disused organs of sight^ and, above all, at peace." 

" If such be thy serious and earnest wish, noble IJrsel,'' said the 
physician, '* I myself have no hesitation to warrant to thee the full 
accomplishment of thy religious and moderate desires. But bethink 
thee, thou art once more an inhabitant of the court, in which thou 
mayst obtain what thou wilt to-day ; while to-morrow, shouldst thou 
regret thy indifference, it may be thy utmost entreaty will not 
suffice to gain for thee the slightest extension of thy present 
conditions." 

'* Be it so," said Ursel ; ** I will then stipulate for another condition, 
which indeed has only reference to this day. I will solicit his 
Imperial Majesty, with all humility, to spare me the pain of a per- 
sonal treaty between himself and me, and that he will be satisfied 
with the solemn assurance that I am most willing to do in his favour 
all that he is desirous of dictating ; while, on the other hand, I desire 
only the execution of those moderate conditions of my future aliment 
which I have already told thee at length." 

''But wherefore," said Douban, "shouldst thou be afraid of 
announcing to the Emperor thy disposition to an agreement, which 
cannot be esteemed otherwise than extremely moderate on thy 
part ? Indeed^ I fear the Emperor will insist on a brief personal 
conference." 

*' 1 am not ashamed," said Ursel, " to confess the truth. It is true 
that I have, or think I have, renounced what the Scripture calls the 
pride of life ; but the old Adam stUl lives within us, and maintains 
against the better part of our nature an inextinguishable quarrel, 
easy to be aroused from its slumber, but as difficult to be again 
couched in peace. While last night I but half understood that mine 
enemy was in my presence, and while my faculties performed but 
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half their duty in zecalling his deceitful and hated accents, did not 
my heart throh in my bosom with all the agitation of a taken bird, 
and shall I again have to enter into a personal treaty with the man 
who, be his general conduct what it may, has been the constant and 
unprovoked cause of my unequalled misery 1 Douban, no 1 — to 
listen to his voice again were to hear an alarm sounded to every 
violent and vindictive passion of my heart ; and though, may Heaven 
so help me as my intentions towards him are upright, yet it is im- 
possible for me to listen to his professions with a chance of safety 
either to him or to myself." 

" If you be so minded," replied Douban, <' I shall only repeat to him 
your stipulation, and you must swear to him that you will strictly 
observe it Without this being done, it must be difficult, or perhaps 
impossible, to settle the league of which both are desirous." 

*' Amen!" said XJrsel; ''and as I am pure in my purpose, and 
resolved to keep it to the uppermost, so may heaven guard me from 
the influence of precipitate revenge, ancient grudge, or new 
quarrel!" 

An authoritative knock at the door of the sleeping-chamber was 
now heard, and Ursel, relieved by more powerful feelings from the 
giddiness of which he had complained, walked firmly into the bed- 
room, and seating himself waited with averted eyes the entrance of 
the person who demanded admittance, and who proved to be no 
other than Alexius Comnenus. 

The Emperor appeared at the door in a warlike dress, suited for 
the decoration of a prince who was to witness a combat in the lists 
fought out before him. 

" Sage Douban," he said, " has our esteemed prisoner, XJrsel, made 
his choice between our peace and enmity 1" 

** He hath, my lord," replied the physician, *' embraced the lot of 
that happy portion of mankind whose hearts and lives are devoted to 
the service of your Majesty's government." 

*' He will then this day,'' continued the Emperor, " render me the 
office of putting down all those who may pretend to abet insurrection 
in his name, and under pretext of his wrongs 1" 

** He will, my lord," replied the physician, *' act to the fullest the 
part which you require." 

''And in what way," said the Emperor, adopting his most gracious 
tone of voice, "would our fedthful XJrsel desire that services like 
these, rendered in the hour of extreme need, should be acknowledged 
by the Emperor 1" 

" Simply," answered Douban, " by saying nothing upon the subject. 
He desires only that all jealousies between you and him may be 
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henceforth forgotten, and that he may be admitted into one of your 
Highnees'i monastic inatitationB, with leare to dedicate the zeit of his 
life to the worship of Heaven and its saints." 

** Hath he persnaded thee of this, Donhan V* said the Emperor, in 
a low and altered voice. ^ By Heaven 1 when I consider from what 
prison he was bronght, and in what gnise he inhabited it, I cannot 
believe in this gall-less disposition. He most at least speak to me 
himself ere I can believe, in some degree, the transformation of the 
fiery Ursel into a being so little capable of feeling the ordinaiy 
impulses of mankind." 

''Hear me, Alexins Comnenns," said the prisoner, ''and so may 
thine own prayers to Heaven find access and acceptation, as thou 
believest the words which I speak to thee in simplicity of heart If 
thine empire of Greece were made of coined gold, it would hold out 
no bait for my acceptance; nor, I thank Heaven, have even the 
injuries I have experienced at thy hand, cruel and extensive as they 
have been, impressed upon me the slightest desire of requiting 
treachery with treachery. Think of me as thou wilt, so thou seekit 
not again to exchange words with me ; and believe me that^ when 
thou hast put me under the most rigid of thy ecclesiaatical founda- 
tions, the discipline, the fare, and the vigils will be far anperior to 
the existence falling to the share of those whom the King delights to 
honour, and who therefore must afford the King their society when- 
ever they are summoned to do so." 

'' It is hardly for me," said the physician, " to interpose in so high 
a matter ; yet, as trusted both by the noble Ursel and by his high- 
ness the Emperor, I have made a brief abstract of these short 
conditions to be kept by the high parties towards each other, wb 
cTvmine fold!* 

The Emperor protracted the intercourse with Ursel, until he more 
fully explained to him the occasion which he should have that very 
day for his services. When they parted, Alexius, with a great show 
of affection, embraced his late prisoner, while it required all the self- 
command and stoicism of Ursel to avoid expressing in plain terms 
the extent to which he abhorred tb« person who thus caressed him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

0, Conspiracy ! 

Sham'st thon to show thy dangerous brow by night. 

When evils are most free ? 0, then, by day, 

Where wilt thou find a cayem dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage f Seek none, Conspiraey; 

Hide it in smiles and affability : 

For if thou hath thy native sembUnoe on. 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 

JuUua CcBsar, 

Turn important morning at last arrived on which, by the Imperial 
proclamation, the combat between the Cttsar and Robert Count of 
Paris was appointed to take place. This was a circumstance in a 
graat measure foreign to the Grecian manners, and to which, there- 
fore, the people annexed different ideas from those which were 
associated with the same solemn decision of Qod, as the Latins called 
it, by the western nations. The consequence was a vague, but 
•Kcessive agitation among the people, who connected the extraordinary 
strife which they were to witness with the various causes which had 
been whispered abroad as likely to give occasion to some general 
insurrection of a great and terrible nature. 

By the Imperial order, regular lists had been prepared for the 
combat, with opposite gates, or entrances, as was usual, for the 
admittance of the two champions ; and it was understood that the 
appeal was to be made to the Divinity by each, according to the 
forms prescribed by the church of which the combatants were 
respectively members. The situation of these lists was on the side 
of the shore adjoining on the west to the Continent At no great 
distance, the walls of the city were seen, of various architecture, 
composed of lime and of stone, and furnished with no less than four- 
and*tw6nty gates, or posterns, five of which regarded the land, and 
nineteen the water. All this formed a beautiful prospect, mu<^ of 
which is still visible. The town itself is about nineteen miles in 
circumference; and as it is on all sides surrounded with lofty 
cypresses, its general appearance is that of a city arising out of a 
stately wood of these magnificent trees, partly shrouding the pinnacles, 
obelisks, and minarets which then marked the site of many noble 
Christian temples; but now, generally speaking, intimate the position 
of as many Mahomedan mosques. 

These lists, for the convenience of spectators, were surrounded on 
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all sides by long rows of seats, sloping downwards. In the middle 
of these seats, and exactly opposite the centre of the lists, was a high 
throne, erected for the Emperor himself ; and which was separated 
from the more vulgar galleries by a circuit of wooden barricades, 
which an experienced eye could perceive mighty in case of need, be 
made serviceable for purposes of defence. 

The lists were sixty yards in length, by perhaps about forty in 
breadth, and these afforded ample space for the exercise of the 
combat, both on horseback and on foot Numerous bands of the 
Greek citizens began, with the vexy break of day, to issue from the 
gates and posterns of the city, to examine and wonder at the con- 
struction of the lists, pass their eritldsms upon the purposes of the 
peculiar parts of the feibric, and occupy places, to secure them for the 
spectacle. Shortly after arrived a huge band of those soldiers who 
were called the Boman Immortals. These entered without ceremony, 
and placed themselves on either hand of the wooden barricade which 
fenced the Emperor's seat Some of them took ev^i a greater 
liberty ; for, affecting to be pressed against the boundary, there were 
individuals who approached the partition itself, and seemed to 
meditate climbing over it, and placing themselves on the same aide 
with the Emperor. Some old domestic skves of the household now 
showed themselves, as if for the purpose of preserving this sacred 
circle for Alexius and his court ; and, in proportion as the Immortals 
began to show themselves encroaching and turbulent, the strength of 
the defenders of the prohibited precincts seemed gradually to increase. 

There was, though scarcely to be observed, besides the grand 
access to the Imperial seat from without, another opening also from 
the outside, secured by a very strong door, by which different persons 
received admission beneath the seats destined for the Imperial party. 
These persons, by their length of limb, breadth of shoulders, by the 
fur of their cloaks, and especially by the redoubted battle-axes which 
all of them bore, appeared to be Varangians ; but, although neither 
dressed in their usual habit of pomp^ nor in their more effectual garb 
of war, still, when narrowly examined, they might be seen to possess 
their usual offensive weapons. These men, entering in separate and 
straggling parties, might be observed to join the slaves of the interior 
of the palace in opposing the intrusion of the Immortals upon the 
seat of the Emperor and the benches around. Two or three 
Immortals, who had actually made good their frolic, and climbed 
over the division, were flung back again, very unceremoniously, by 
the barbaric strength and sinewy arms of the Varangians. 

The people around, and in. the adjacent galleries, most of whom 
^ad the air of dtisens in their holiday dresses^ commented a good 
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deal on tbeae proceedingB^ and were inclined strongly to make part 
with the Immortals. *' It was a shame to the Emperor * they said, 
''to encourage these British barbarians to interpose themselves by 
violence between his person and the Immortal cohorts of the city, 
who were in some sort his own children." 

Stephanos, the gymnastic^ whose bulky strength and stature 
rendered him conspicuous amid this party, said, without hesitation, 
''If there are two people here who will join in saying that the 
Immortals are unjustly deprived of their right of guarding the 
Emperor's person, here is the hand tiiat shall place them beside the 
Imperial chair." 

'' Not so," quoth a centurion of the Immortals, whom we have 
already introduced to our readers by the name of Harpax ; ** not so, 
Stephanos ; that happy time may arrive, but it is not yet come, my 
gem of the circus. Thou knowest that on this occasion it is one of 
these Counts, or western Franks, who undertakes the combat ; and 
the Varangians, who call these people their enemies, have some 
reason to claim a precedency in guarding the lists, which it might 
not at this moment be convenient to dispute with them. Why, man, 
if thou wert half so witty as thou art long, thou wouldst be sensible 
that it were bad woodmanship to raise the hollo upon the game ere 
it had been driven within compass of the nets.'' 

While the athlete rolled his huge grey eyes as if to conjure out 
the sense of this intimation, his little firiend, Lysimachus the artist, 
putting himself to pain to stand upon his tiptoe and look intelligent, 
said, approaching as near as he could to Harpax's ear, " Thou mayst 
trust me, gallant centurion, that this man of mould and muscle shall 
neither start like a babbling hound on a false scent, nor become 
mute and inert when the general signal is given. But tell me," said 
he, speaking very low, and for that purpose mounting a bench, 
which brought him on a level with the centurion's ear, *< would it 
not have been better that a strong guard of the valiant Immortals 
had been placed in this wooden citadel, to ensure the object of the 
dajr 

'* Without question," said the centurion, "it was so meant; but 
these strolling Varangians have altered their station of their own 
authority." 

<* Were it not well," said Lysimachus, ''that you, who are greatly 
more numerous than the barbarians, should begin a fray before more 
of these strangers arrive )" 

" Content ye, friend," said the centurion, coldly, " we know our 
time. An attack commenced too early would be worse than 
thrown away, nor would an opportunity occur of executir 
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• 

projeot in the fitting time, if an alann were prematiueljr given at 
this moment.'' 

So saying, he ihnffled off among his fellow^soldien, ao as to avoid 
aoBpioions intereoone vith euch penona as were only conoemed with 
the civic portion of the conspirators. 

As the morning advanced, and the sun took a higher station in the 
horizon, the varions persons whom curiosity, or some more decided 
motive, brought to see the proposed combat, were seen streaming 
from different parts of the town, and rushing to occupy such accom- 
modation as the circuit round the lists afforded them. In their road 
to the place where preparation for combat was made, they had to 
ascend a sort of cape, which, in the form of a small hill, projected 
into the Hellespont, and the butt of which, connecting it with the 
shore, afforded a considerable ascent, and of course a more command- 
ing view of the strait between Europe and Asia than either the 
immediate Ticinity of the city or the still lower ground upon which 
the lists were erected. In passing this height, the earlier visitants of 
the lists made little or no halt; but after a time, when it became 
obvious that those who had hurried forward to the place of combat 
were lingering there without any object or occupation, they that 
followed them in the same route, with natural curiosity, paid a 
tribute to the landscape, bestowing some attention on its beauty, and 
paused to see what auguries could be collected from the water, which 
were likely to have any concern in indicating the fate of the events 
that were to take place. Some straggling seamen were the first who 
remarked that a squadron of the Qreek small craft (being that of 
Tancred) were in the act of making their way from Asia, and 
threatening a descent upon Constantinople. 

^ It is strange," said a person, by rank the captain of a galley, 
'^that these small vessels, which were ordered to return to Con- 
stantinople as soon as they disembarked the Latins, should have 
remained so long at Scutari, and should not be rowing back to the 
imperial city until this time, on the second day after their departure 
from thence." 

'* I pray to Heaven," said another of the same profession, ** that 
these seamen may come alone. It seems to me as if their ensign- 
staffs, bowsprits, and topmasts were decorated with the same ensigns, 
or nearly tiie same^ with those which the Latins displayed upon 
them, when, by the Emperor's order, they were transported towards 
Palestine ; so methinks the voyage back again resembles that of a 
fleet of merchant vessels, who have been prevented from discharging 
their cargo at the place of their destination." 

'* There is little good," said one of the politicians whom we 
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formerly notioedy ** in dealing with anoh eommodities, whether they 
are imported or exported. Yon ample hanner which streams over 
the foremost galley, intimates the presence of a chieftain of no small 
rank among the Counts, whether it be for valour or for nobility." 

The seafaring leader added, with the yoiee of one who hints 
alarming tidings, ** They seem to have got to a point in the straits as 
high as will enable them to run down with the tide, and clear the 
cape which we stand on, although with what purpose they aim to 
land so close beneath the walls of the city, he is a wiser man than I 
who pretends to determine." 

" Assuredly," returned his comrade, ** the intention is not a kind 
one. The wealth of the city has temptations to a poor people, who 
only value the iron which they possess as affording them the means 
of procuring the gold which they coyet" 

" Ay, brother," answered Demetrius the politician, ** but see you 
not, lying at anchor within this bay which is formed by the cape, 
and at the very point where these heretics are likely to be carried by 
the tide, six strong ressels, having the power of sending forth not 
merely showers of darts and arrows, but of Grecian fire, as it ii called, 
from their hollow decks ? If these Frank gentry continue directing 
their course upon the Imperial city, being, as they are, 

' propago 

Contemptrix Saperdm san^, sffiyeqne avidisaima csedii, 
Etviolentaj't 

we shall speedily see a combat better worth witnessing than that 
announced by the great trumpet of the Varangians. If you love me, 
let us sit down here for a moment, and see how this matter is 
to end." 

** An excellent motion, my ingenious Mend," said Lascaris, which 
was the name of the other citizen ; ** but bethink you, shall we not be 
in danger from the missiles with which the audacious Latins will not 
fail to return the Greek fire, i^ according to your conjecture^ it shall 
be poured upon them by the Imperial squadron 1'' 

'* That is not ill argued, my £dend," said Demetrius ; ^ but know 
that yon have to do with a man who has been in such extremities 
before now ; and if such a discharge should open from the sea, I 
would propoee to you to step back some fifty yards inland, and thus 
to interpose the very crest of the cape between us and the discharge 
of missiles ; a mere child might thus learn to face them without any 
alarm." 

** You are a wise man, neighbour," said Lasearis^ ** and possess such 

t Ovid,M«t 
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a mixture of valour and knowledge as becomes a man wliom a fnend 
might be supposed safely to risk his life with. There be those, for 
instance, who cannot show you the slightest glimpse of what is going 
on without bringing you within peril of your life ; whereas you, my 
worthy friend Demetrius, between your accurate knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs and your regard for your friend, are sure to show him all 
that is to be seen without the least risk to a person who is naturally 
unwilling to think of exposing himself to injury. But, Holy Yiigin ! 
what is the meaning of that red flag which the Greek Admiral has 
this instant hoisted V 

''Why, you see, neighbour," answered Demetrius, *' yonder western 
heretic continues to advance without minding the various signs whicli 
our Admiral has made to him to desist, and now he hoists the bloody 
colours, as if a man should clench his fist and say. If you persevere 
in your uncivil intention, I will do so and so." 

''By St. Sophia," said Lascaris, "and that is giving him fedr 
warning. But what is it the Imperial Admiral is about to do 1" 

'*Bun! run! Mend Lascanbs," said Demetrius, "or you wiU see 
more of that than perchance you have any curiosity for." 

Accordingly, to add the strength of example to precept, Demetritu 
himself girt up his loins, and retreated with the most edifying speed 
to the opposite side of the ridge, accompanied by the greater part of 
the crowd, who had tarried there to witness the contest which the 
newsmonger promised, and were determined to take his word for theii 
safety. The sound and sight which had alarmed Demetrius was the 
discharge of a large portion of Greek fire, which perhaps may be best 
compared to one of those immense Congreve rockets of the present 
day, which takes on its shoulders a small grapnel or anchor, and pro- 
ceeds groaning through the air like a fiend over-burdened by the 
mandate of some inexorable magician, and of which the operation 
was so terrifying, that the crews of the vessels attacked by this 
strange weapon frequently forsook every means of defence, and ran 
themselves ashore. One of the principal ingredients of this dreadful 
fire was supposed to be naphtha, or the bitumen which is collected on 
the banks of the Dead Sea, and which, when in a state of ignition, 
could only be extinguished by a very singular mixture, and which it 
was not likely to come in contact with. It produced a thick smoke 
and loud explosion, and was capable, says Gibbon, of communicating 
its flames with equal vehemence in descent or lateral progresaf In 
sieges, it was poured from the ramparts, or launched like our bombs, 
in red-hot balls of stone or iron, or it was darted in flax twisted round 
arrows and in javelins. It was considered as a state secret of the 
t For a ftill acoonnt of the Oreek Are, see Gibbon, chapter 68. 
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gieatoot importaoce ; Mid for well-iiigh four centoiiM it wm nnknoim 
to the Maliomedan& Bnt at length the compoaition wui discovered 
bj the Sarscens, and used bj them for repelling the cmsaden and 
OTerpoweriDg the Qreeks, upon whose side it had at one time been 
the most formidable implement of defence. Some exaggeration wa 
most allow for a barbaiooa period; bnt tliere seems no doubt that 
the general description of the erosader JoinvilLe should be admitted 
as correct : — " It came flying throngh the ^" saya that good knight 
" like a winged dr^on, about the Uiickness of a hogshead, with the 
report of thander and the spesd of lightning, and the darkness of thft 
night was dispelled hj this horrible iUomination." 

Not only the bold Demetrius and his papil Lasearis, bnt all the 
crowd whom they infioanoed, fled manfaUy when the oommodore of 



the Greeks fired the fint discharge; and as the other veasels in the 
sijnadion followed his example, die heavens were filled with th» 
nnnsual and outrageona noise, while the smoke was so thick as to 
darken the very air, Aa the fagitivea passed the crest of the hill, 
they saw the seaman, whom we formerly mentioned as a spectator, 
snugly reclining nnder covet of a dry ditch, where be managed so as 
to secure himself as &r as possible irom any accident, H^conld not, 
however, omit breaking his jeet on the politicians. 

" What, ho 1" he cried, " my good friends," without raising himself 
above the counterscarp of his ditch, " will you not remain upon your 
station long enough to finish that hopeful lecture upon battle by sea 
and land which you had so happy an opportunity of commencii^ I 
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Belieye me, the noiee ia more aUurming than luurtfui ; the fire is all 
pointed in a direotion opposite to yonrSy and if one of those dragons 
which yon see does happen to fly landward instead of seaward, it ia 
but the mistake of some cabin-boy, who has used his linstock with 
more willingneis than ability.'' 

Demetrius and Lasoaris jnst heard enough of the naval hero's 
harangne to acquaint them with the new danger with which they 
might be aaaailed by the poasible misdirection of the weapon% and 
rushing down towards the lirts at the head of a crowd half-desperate 
with fear, they hastily propagated the appalling news that the Latins 
were coming back from Asia with the pnrpoie of landing in armi^ 
pillaging, and burning the city. 

The uproar, in the meantime^ of this unexpected ocounrence was 
such as altogether to vindicate, in public opinion, the reported cause, 
however exaggerated. The thunder of the Greek fire came succes- 
sively, one hard upon the other, and each, in its turn, spread a blot of 
black smoke upon the face of the landscape, which, thickened by so 
many successive clouds, seemed at last, like that raised by a sustained 
fire of modem artillery, to overshadow the whole horison. 

The small squadron of Tancred was completely hid from view in 
the surging volumes of darkness, which the breath of the weapons of 
the enemy had spread around him ; and it seemed, by a red light 
which began to show itself among the thickest of the veil of darkness, 
that one of the flotilla at least had caught fire. Yet the Latins 
resisted, with an obstinacy worthy of their own courage, and the 
fame of their celebrated leader. Some advantage they had, on 
account of their small size, and their lowness in the water, as well 
as the clouded state of the atmosphere, which rendered them difficult 
marks for the fire of the Greeks. 

To increase these advantages, Tancred, as well by boats as by the 
kind of rude signals made use of at the period, dispersed orders to his 
fleet that each bark, disregarding the fate of the others, should press 
forward individually, and that the men firom each should be put on 
shore wheresoever and howsoever they could elfect that manosuvre. 
Tancred himself set a noble example ; he was on board a stout vessel, 
fenced in some degree against the effect of the Greek fire by being in 
a great measure covered with raw hides, which hides had also been 
recently steeped in water. This vessel contained upwards of a hundred 
valiant warriors, several of them of knightly order, who had all night 
toiled at the humble labours of the oar, and now in the morning 
applied their chivalrous hands to the arblast and to the bow, which 
were in general accounted the weapons of persons of a lower rank. 
Thus armed, and thus manned, Prince Tancred bestowed upon his 
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bark the full velooity wbioh wind, and tide, and oar oould enable 
her to obtain, and placing her in the situation to profit bjr them as 
mnoh as his maritime skill could direct, he drore with the speed oi 
lightning among the yessels of Lemnos, plying on either side bow% 
eroBsbows, javelins, and military missiles oi every kind, with the 
greater advantage that the Gkreeki^ trusting to their artificial fire, had 
omitted arming themselves with other weapons; so that when the 
valiant Crusader bore down on them with so much fury, repaying the 
terrors of their fire with a storm of bolts and arrows no leie formidable, 
they began to feel that their own advantage was much less than they 
had supposed, and that, like most other dangers, the maritime fire of 
the Greeks, when undauntedly confronted, lost at least one-half of its 
terrom The Grecian sailors, too, when they observed the vessehi 
approach so near, filled with the steel-clad Latins^ began to shrink 
from a contest to be maintained hand to hand with so terrible an 
ttiemy. 

By degrees smoke began to issue from the sides of the great 
Ghrecian argosy, and the voice of Tanored announced to his soldiers 
that the Grecian Admiral's vessel had taken fire, owing to negli« 
gence in the management of the means of destruction she possessed, 
and that all they had now to do was to maintain such a diBtance as 
to avoid shariDg her fate. Sparkles and flashes of flame were next 
seen leaping from place to place on board of the great hulk, as if the 
element had had the sense and purpose of spreading wider the con- 
sternation, and disabling the few who still paid attention to the 
commands of their Admiral, and endeavoured to extinguish the fire. 
The consciousness of the combustible nature of the freight began to 
add despair to terror; from the boltsprit, the rigging, the yards, the 
sides, and every part of the vessel, the unfortunate crew were seen* 
dropping themselves, to exchange for the most part a watery death 
for one by the more dreadful agency of fire. The crew of Tancred's 
bark ceasing, by that generous prince's commands, to offer any 
additional annoyance to an enemy who was at once threatened by 
the perils of the ocean and of conflagration, ran their vessel ashore in 
a smooth part of the bay, and, jumping into the shallow sea, made 
the land without difficulty; many of their steeds being, by the exer- 
tions of the owners and the docility of the animals, brought ashore 
at the same time with their masters. Their commander lost no time 
in forming their serried ranks into a phalanx of lancers, few Indeed 
at first, but perpetually increasing as ship after ship of the little 
flotilla ran ashore, or, having more delibecately moored their barks, 
landed their men, and joined their companions. 

The cloud which had been raised by the conflict was now 
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to leeward before the wind, and the strait exhibited only the relics of the 
combat. Here tossed upon the billows the scattered and broken remains 
of one or two of the Latin vessels which had been burnt at the com- 
mencement of the combat, though their crews, by the exertions of 
their comrades, had in general been saved. Lower down were seen 
the remaining five vessels of the Lemnos squadron, holding a dis- 
orderly and difficult retreat, with the purpose of gaining the harbom 
of Constantinople. In the place so late the scene of combat lay 
moored the hulk of the Qrecian Admiral, burnt to the water's edge, 
and still sending forth a black smoke from its scathed beams and 
planks. The flotilla of Tancred, busied in discharging its troops, lay 
irregularly scattered along the bay, the men making ashore as they 
could, and taking their course to join the standard of their leader. 
Various black substances floated on the surface of the water, nearer 
or more distant to the shore ; some proved to be the wreck of the 
vessels which had been destroyed, and others, more ominous still, the 
lifeless bodies of mariners who had fedlen in the conflict. 

The standard had been borne ashore by the Prince's £avoarite 
page, Ernest of Apulia, so soon as the keel of Tancred's galley had 
grazed upon the sand. It was then pitched on the top of that 
elevated cape between Constantinople and the lists, where Lascaris, 
Demetrius, and other gossips had held their station at the com- 
mencement of the engagement, but from which all had fled, between 
the mingled dread of the Qreek fire and the missiles of the Latin 
crusaders. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

'SHBiLTHED in complete' armour, and supporting with his right hand 
the standard of his fathers, Tancred remained with his handful of 
warriors like so many statues of steel, expecting some sort of attack 
from the Qrecian party which had occupied the lists, or from the 
numbers whom the city gates began now to pour forth — soldiers some 
of them, and others citizens^ many of whom were arrayed as if for 
conflict. These persons, alarmed by the various accounts which were 
given of the combatants and the progress of the fight, rushed towards 
the standard of Prince Tancred, with the intention of beating it to 
the earth, and dispersing the guards who owed it homage and defence. 
But if the reader shall have happened to have ridden at any time 
through a pastoral country with a dog of a noble race following him, 
he must have remarked, in the deference ultimately paid to the high- 
bred animal by the shepherd's cur as he crosses the lonely glen, of 
which the latter conceiTca himself the lord and guardian, something 
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very sLmilar to the demeanour of the inoenfled Gzeeks when they 
approached near to the little hand of Franks. At the first symptom 
of the intrusion of a stranger, the dog of the shepherd starts from his 
slumbers, and rushes towards the noble intruder with a clamorous 
declaration of war; but when the diminution of distance between 
them shows to the aggressor the size and strength of his opponent, he 
becomes like a cruiser, who, in a chase, has, to his surprise and alarm, 
found two tier of guns opposed to him instead of one. He halts^ 
suspends his clamorous yelping, and, in fine, inglorionaly retreats to 
his master, with all the dishonourable marks of poaitirely declining 
the combat. 

It was in this manner that the troops of the noisy Gkeeks, with 
much hallooing and many a boastful shout, hastened both from the 
town and from the lists, with the apparent intention of sweeping 
from the field the few companions of Tancred. As they advanced, 
however, within the power of remarking the calm and regular order 
of those men who had landed, and arranged themselves under this 
noble chieftain's banner, their minds were altogether changed as to 
the resolution of instant combat; their advance became an uncertain 
and staggering gait ; their heads were more frequently turned back 
to the point from which they came than towards the enemy ; and 
their desire to provoke an instant scufEle yanished totally when there 
did not appear the least symptom that their opponents cared about 
the matter. 

It added to the extreme confidence with which the Latins kept 
their ground, that they were receiving frequent, though small rein- 
forcements from their comrades, who were landing by detachments 
all along the beach ; and that, in the course of a short hour, their 
amount had been raised, on horseback and foot, to a number, allow- 
ing for a few casualties, not much less than that which set sail from 
Scutari. 

Another reason why the Latins remained unassailed, was certainly 
the indisposition of the two principal armed parties on shore to enter 
into a quarrel with them. The guards of every kind, who were 
faithful to the Emperor, and more especially the Varangians, had 
their orders to remain firm at their posts, some in the lists, and 
others at various places of rendezvous in Constantinople, where their 
presence was necessary to prevent the effects of the sudden insurrec- 
tion which Alexius knew to be meditated against him. These, 
therefore, made no hostile demonstration towards the band of Latins, 
nor was it the purpose of the Emperor they should do so. 

On the other hand, the greater part of the Immortal Quards, and 
those citizens who were prepared to play a part in the conspire '*^ 

Y 
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had been impTessed by the agents of the deceased Agelastes with the 
opinion that this band of Latins, commanded by Tancred, the zalatiTe 
of Bohemond, had been despatched by the latter to their aasiBtance. 
These men, therefore, stood still, and made no attempt to gnide or 
direct the popular efforts of such as inclined to attack these unex- 
pected visitors; in which purpose, therefore, no very great party 
were united, while the majority were willing enough to find an 
apology for remaining quiet. 

In the meantime, the Emperor, from his palace of Blacquemal, 
observed what passed upon the straits, and beheld his navy from 
Lemnos totally foiled in their attempt, by means of the Qreek fire, to 
check the intended passage of Tancred and his men. He had no 
sooner seen the leading ship of this squadron begin to beacon the 
darkness with its own fire, than the Emperor formed a secret reso- 
lution to disown the unfortunate Admiral, and make peace with the 
Latins, if that should be absolutely necessary, by sending them his 
head. He had hardly, therefore, seen the flames burst forth, and the 
rest of the vessels retreat from their moorings, than in his own mind 
the doom of the unfortunate Phraortes, for such was the name of the 
Admiral, was signed and sealed. 

Achilles Tatius, at the same instant, determining to keep a dose 
eye upon the Emperor at this important crisis, came precipitately Into 
the palace, with an appearance of great alarm. 

" My Lord ! — my Imperial Lord I I am unhappy to be the 
messenger of such unlucky news; but the Latins have in great 
numbers succeeded in crossing the strait from Scutari. The Lemnos 
squadron endeavoured to stop them, as was last night determined 
upon in the Imperial Council of War. By a heavy discharge of the 
Greek fire, one or two of the crusaders' vessels were consumed, but 
by far the greater number of them pushed on their course, burnt the 
leading ship of the unfortunate Phraortes, and it is strongly 
reported he has himself perished, with almost all his men. The 
rest have cut their cables, and abandoned the defence of the passage 
of the Hellesponf 

''And you, Achilles Tatius," said the Emperor, "with what purpose 
is it that you now bring me this melancholy news, at a period so late 
when I cannot amend the consequences f " 

** Under favour, most gracious Emperor," replied the conspirator, 
not without colouring and stammering, ** such was not my intention 
— I had hoped to submit a plan by which I might easily have pre- 
pared the way for correcting this little error." 

•*Well, your plan, sir!" said the Emperor, dryly. 

** With your sacred Majesty's leave^" s«id the Acolyte, '' I would 
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myself hare ondertakeu instanti/ to lead against this Tancrad and 
his Italians the battle-axes of the futhfol Varangian guard, who 
will make no more aecount of the small number of Franks who have 
come ashore, than the fetnner holds of the hordes of rats and mice, and 
such like mischievous vermini who have harboured in his granaries." 

''And what mean you ?" said the Emperor, ''that I am to do, while 
my Anglo-Saxons fight for my sake V* 

"Your Majesty," replied Achilles, not exactly satisfied with the 
dry and caustic manner in which the Emperor addressed him, ** may 
put yourself at the head of the immortal cohorts of Constantinople; 
and I am your security, that you may either perfect the victory over 
the Latins, or at least redeem the most distant chance of a defeat, by 
advancing at the head of this choice body of domestic troops, should 
the day appear doubtful.'' 

"You yourself, Achilles Tatius," returned the Emperor, "have 
repeatedly assured us that these Immortals retain a perverse attach* 
ment to our rebel XJrsel. How is it, then, you would have us intrust 
our defence to these bands, when we have engaged our valiant 
Varangians in the proposed conflict with the flower of the western 
army 1 Did you think of this risk, Sir Follower ?* 

Achilles Tatius, much alarmed at an intimation indicative of his 
purpose being known, answered, " that in his haste he had been more 
anxious to recommend the plan which should expose his own person 
to the greater danger, than that perhaps which was most attended with 
personal safety to his Imperial Master." 

" I thank you for so doing,** said the Emperor; " you have antici* 
pated my wishes, though it is not in my power at present to follow 
the advice you have given me. I would have been well contented, 
undoubtedly, had these Latins measured their way over the strait 
again, as suggested by last night's council ; but since they have arrived, 
and stand embattled on our shores, it is better that we pay them with 
money and with spoil than with the lives of our gallant subjects. 
We cannot, after all, believe that they come with any serious intention 
of doing us injury ; it is but the insane desire of witnessing feats of 
battle and single combat, which is to them the breath of their nostrils, 
that can have impelled them to this partial countermarch. I impose 
upon you, Achilles Tatius, combining the Protospathaire in the same 
commission with you, the duty of riding up to yonder standard, and 
learning of their chief, called the Prince Tancred, if he is there in 
person, the purpose of his return, and the cause of his entering into 
debate with Phraortes and the Lemnos squadron. If they send us 
any reasonable excuse, we shall not be averse to receive it at their 
hands ; for we have not made so many sacrifices for the preservation 
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'of peaoe, to break forth into war, if, after all, so great an evil can be 
aroided. Thou wilt receire, therefore, with a candid and complacent 
mind, such apologies as thej may indine to bring forward; and be 
aaenred that the sight of this puppet-show of a single combat will be 
enough of itself to banish eyery other consideration from the reflection 
of these giddy crosaders.'' 

A knock was at this moment heard at the door of the Emperoi^a 
apartment ; and upon the word being given to enter, the Protospa- 
thaire made his appearance. He was arrayed in a splendid suit of 
ancient Boman-fashioned armour. The want of a visor left lua 
countenance entirely visible ; which, pale and anxious as it was, did 
not well become the martial crest and dancing plume with which 
it was decorated. He received the commission already mentioned 
with the less alacrity, because the Acolyte was added to him as hifl 
colleague ; for, as the reader may have observed, these two officen 
were of separate factions in the army, and on indifferent terms with 
each other. Neither did the Acolyte consider his being united in 
commission with the Protospathaire as a mark either of the Emperoi's 
confidence or of his own safety. He was, however, in the meantime^ 
in the Blacquernal, where the slaves of the interior made not the least 
hesitation, when ordered, to execute any officer of the court The 
two generals had, therefore, no other alternative than that which is 
allowed to two greyhounds who are reluctantly coupled together. 
The hope of Achilles Tatius was, that he might get safely through his 
mlBsion to Tancred, after which he thought the successful explosion 
of the conspiracy might take place and have its course, either as a 
matter desired and countenanced by those Latins, or passed over as 
a thing in which they took no interest on either side. 

By the parting order of the Emperor, they were to mount on horse- 
back at the sounding of the great Varangian trumpet, put themselves 
at the head of those Anglo-Saxon guards in the court-yard of their 
barrack, and await the Emperor^s further orders. 

There was something in this arrangement which pressed hard on 
the conscience of Achilles Tatius, yet he was at a loss to justify his 
apprehensions to himself, unless from a conscious feeling of his own 
guilt He felt, however, that in being detained, under pretence of an 
honourable mission, at the head of the Varangians, he was deprived 
of the liberty of disposing of himself by which he had hoped to 
communicate with the Csssar and Hereward, whom he reckoned upon 
as his active accomplices, not knowing that the first was at this 
moment a prisoner in the Blacquemal, where Alexius had arrested him 
in the apartments of the Empress, and that the second was the most 
important support of Conmenus during the whole of that eventful day* 
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When the gigantic trampet of the Varangian gaarda sent forth its 
deep signal throngh the city, the Protospathaire hnrried Achilles 
along with him to the rendezvous of the Varangians, and on the way 
said to him, in an easy and indifferent tone, " As the Emperor is in 
the field in person, you, his representative, or Follower, will of course 
transmit no orders to the body-guard, except such as shall receive 
their origin from himself, so that yon will consider your authority as 
this day suspended.'' 

"I regret," said Achilles, ''that there should have seemed 
any cause for such precautions; I had hoped my own truth and 
fidelity — but — I am obsequious to his Imperial pleasure in all 
things." 

*' Such are his orders," said the other officer, ''and you know under 
what penalty obedience is enforced." 

" If I did not," said Achilles, " the composition of this body of 
guards would remind me, since it comprehends not only great part 
of those Varangians who are the immediate defenden of the 
Emperor's throne, but those slaves of the interior who are the 
executioners of his pleasure." 

To this the Protospathaire returned no answer, while the mora 
closely the A.colyte looked upon the guard which attended, to the 
unusual number of nearly three thousand men, the more had he 
reason to believe that he might esteem himself fortunate, if, by the 
intervention of either the CcBsar, Agelastes, or Heraward, he could 
pass to the conspiratora a signal to suspend the intended explosion, 
which seemed to be provided against by the Emperor with unusual 
caution. He would have given the full dream of empire, with which 
he had been for a short time lulled asleep, to have seen but a glimpse 
of the azure plume of I^icephorus, the white mantle of the philo- 
sopher, or even a glimmer of Heroward's battle-axe. No such objects 
could be seen anywhere, and not a little was the faithless Follower 
displeased to see that whichever way he turned his eyes, those of the 
Protospathaire, but especially of the trusty domestic officers of the 
empire, seemed to follow and watch their occupation. 

Amidst the numerous soldiera whom he saw on all sides, his eye 
did not recognise a single man with whom he could exchange a 
friendly or confidential glance, and he stood in all that agony of 
terror, which is rendered the more discomfiting, because the traitor is 
conscious that, beset by various foes, his own feara are the most 
likely of all to betray him. Internally, as the danger seemed to 
increase, and as his alarmed imagination attempted to discern new 
reasons for it, he could only conclude that either one of the three 
principal conspiratora, or at least some of the inferiors, had turned 
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informers; and hit doabt ma, whetlwr he should not screen his own 
share of ^hat had been premeditated, by flinging himself at the feet 
of the Emperor, and making a fall oon&ssion. But still the fear of 
being prematoze in haying reooorse to snch a base means of saving 
himself, joined to the absence of the Emperor, united to keep within 
his lips a secret, which oonoemed not only all his future fortunes, 
but life itsell He was in the meantime, therefore, plunged as it 
were in a sea of trouble and uncertainty, while the specks of land, 
which seemed to promise him refuge, were distant, dimly seen, and 
extremely diffieult of attainment 



CHAPTEB XXXI. 

To-morrow— oh, that 's sadden ! Spare him, spare him ; 
He 's not prepared to die. 

Shaxsfsbx. 

At the moment when Achilles Tatius, with a feeling of much 
insecnrity, awaited the unwinding of the perilous skein of state 
politics, a private council of the Imperial family was held in the hall 
termed the Temple of the Muses, repeatedly distinguished as the 
apartment in which the Princess Anna Oomnena was wont to make 
her evening recitations to those who were permitted the honour of 
hearing prelections of her history. The council consisted of the 
Empress Irene, the Princess herself, and the Emperor, with the 
Patriarch of the Qreek Church, as a sort of mediator between a oonrss 
of severity and a dangerous degree of lenity. 

'*Tell not me, Irene," said the Emperor, ''of the fine things 
attached to the praise of mercy. Here have I sacrificed my just 
revenge over my rival Ursel, and what good do I obtain by it! 
Why, the old obstinate man, instead of being tractable, and sensible 
of the generosity which has spared his life and eyes, can be with 
difficulty brought to exert himself in favour of the Prince to whom 
he owes them. I used to think that eyesight and the breath of life 
were things which one would preserve at any sacrifice ; but, on the 
contrary, I now believe men value them like mere toys. Talk not to 
me, therefore, of the gratitude to be excited by saving this ungrateful 
cub; and believe me, girl," turning to Anna, ** that not only will all 
my subjects, should I follow your advice, laugh at me for sparing a 
man so predetermined to work my ruin, hot even thou thyself wilt 
be the first to upbraid me with the foolish kindness thou art now so 
anxious to extort from me." 

** Your Imperial pleasure then," said the Patriarch, ^4s fixed that 
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your onfortimate aon-in-law shall suffer death for his accessioQ to 
this oonspiraey, deluded by that heatheu yiUain Agelawtes, and the 
traitorous Achilles Tatius V* 

''Such is my purpose," said the Emperor; ''and in evidence that I 
mean not again to pass over a sentence of this kind with a seeming 
execution only, as in the case of Ursel, this ungrateful traitor of 
ours shall be led from the top of the staircase, or ladder of Acheron, 
as it is called, through the large chamber named the Hall of Judg- 
ment, at the upper end of which are arranged the apparatus for 
execution, by which I swea r * * 

'* Swear not at all I'' said the Patriarch; '*I forbid thee, in the 
name of that Heaven whose voice (though unworthy) speaks in my 
person, to quench the smoking flax, or destroy the slight hope which 
there may remain, that you may finally be persuaded to alter your 
purpose respecting your misguided son-in-law, within the space 
allotted to him to sue for your mercy. Bemepiber, I pray you, the 
remorse of Constantine.'' 

'* What means your reverence V said Irene. 

"A trifle,'' replied the Emperor, "not worthy being quoted from 
such a mouth as the Patriarch's^ being, as it probably is, a relic of 
paganism." 

*'What is it)" exclaimed the females anxiously, in the hope of 
hearing something which might strengthen their side of the argument, 
and something moved, perhaps, by curiosity, a motive which seldom 
slumbers in a female bosom, even when the stronger passions are in 
arms. 

''The Patriarch will tell you," answered Alexius, "since you must 
needs know ; though, I promise you, you will not receive any assist- 
ance in your aigument from a silly legendary tale." 

" Hear it, however," said the Patriarch ; "for though it is a tale of 
the olden time, and sometimes supposed to refer to the period when 
heathenism predominated, it is no less true that it was a vow made 
and registered in the chancery of the rightful Deity by an Emperor 
of Greece. 

"What I am now to relate to you," continued he, "is, in truth, a 
tale not only of a Christian Emperor, but of him who made the whole 
empire Christian; and of that very Constantine who was also the 
first who declared Constantinople to be the metropolis of the empire. 
This hero, remarkable alike for his zeal for religion and for his 
warlike achievements, was crowned by Heaven with repeated victory, 
and with all manner of blessings, save that unity in his family which 
wise men are most ambitious to possess. Not only was the blessing 
of concord among brethren denied to the family of this triumphant 
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Emperor^ but a deserving son of matare age, who had been sappoeed 
to aspire to share the throne with his father, was saddenly, and at 
midnight, called upon to enter his defence against a capital charge of 
treason. You will readily excuse my referring to the arts by which 
the son was rendered guilty in the eyes of the father. Be it enough 
to say, that the unfortunate young man fell a victim to the guilt of 
his stepmother, Fausta, and that he disdained to exculpate himself 
from a charge so gross and so erroneous. It is said that the anger of 
the Emperor was kept up against his son by the sycophants who 
called upon Constantino to observe that the culprit disdained even 
to supplicate for mercy, or vindicate his innocence from so foul a 
charge. 

'* But the death-blow had no sooner struck the innocent youth, 
than his father obtained proof of the rashness with which he had 
acted. He had at this period been engaged in constructing the 
subterranean parts of the Blacquernal palace, which his remorse 
appointed to contain a record of his paternal grief and contrition. 
At the upper part of the staircase, called the Pit of Acheron, he 
caused to be constructed a large chamber, still called the Hall of 
Judgment, for the purpose of execution. A passage through an 
archway in the upper wall leads from the hall to the place of misery, 
where the axe, or other engine, is disposed for the execution of state 
prisoners of consequence. Over this archway was placed a species of 
marble altar, surmounted by an image of the unfortunate Crispus — 
the materials were gold, and it bore the memorable inscription. To 

1CT BON, WHOM I BABHLT GONDEICNED, AND TOO HABTUiY EZXCUTEa 

When constructing this passage, Constantino made a vow that he 
himself and his posterity, being reigning Emperors, would stand 
beside the statue of Crispus, at the time when any individual of their 
family should be led to execution, and before they suffered him to 
pass from the Hall of Judgment to the Chamber of Death, that they 
should themselves be personally convinced of the truth of the charge 
under which he suffered. 

<<Time rolled on — ^the memory of Constantino was remembered 
almost like that of a saint, and the respect paid to it threw into 
shadow the anecdote of his son's death. The exigencies of the state 
rendered it difficult to keep so laige a sum in specie invested in a 
statue, which called to mind the unpleasant failings of so great a 
man. Tour Imperial Highnesses predecessors applied the metal 
which formed the statue to support the Turkish wars; and the 
remorse and penance of Constantino died away in an obscure tradition 
of the church or of the palace. Still, however, unless your Impeiial 
Majesty has strong reasons to the contrary, I should give it aa my 
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opinion, that you will hardly achieve what is due to the memory of 
the greatest of your predeoeasors, unless you give this unfortunate 
criminal, being so near a relation of your own, an opportunity of 
pleading his cause before passing by the altar of refuge ; being the 
name which is commonly given to the monument of the unfortunate 
Grispus, son of Constantino, although now deprived both of the 
golden letters which composed the inscription, and the golden image 
which represented the royal sufferer.'' 

A mournful strain of music v[as now heard to ascend the stair so 
often mentioned. 

** If r must hear the Csssar Niceph9rus Briennius ere he pass the 
altar of refuge, there must be no loss of time," said the Emperor ; 
''for these melancholy sounds announce that he has already ap- 
proached the Hall of Judgment." 

Both the Imperial ladies began instantly, with the utmost earnest- 
ness, to deprecate the execution of the Cessar's doom, and to conjure 
Alexius, as he hoped for quiet in his household, and the everlasting 
gratitude of his wife and daughter, that he would listen to their 
entreaties in behalf of an unfortunate man, who had been seduced 
into guilt, but not from his heart. 

*'I will at least see him," said the Emperor, *' and the holy vow of 
Constantine shall be in the present instance strictly observed. But 
remember, you foolish women, that the state of Crispus and the 
present Caesar is as different as guilt from innocence, and that their 
fates, therefore, may be justly decided upon opposite principles, and 
with opposite results. But I will confront this criminal ; and you, 
Patriarch, may be present to render what help is in your power to a 
dying man ; for you, the wife and mother of the traitor, you will, 
methinks, do well to retire to the church, and pray Qod for the soul 
of the deceased, rather than disturb his last moments with unavailing 
lamentations." 

<< Alexius," said the Empress Irene, ''I beseech you to be contented ; 
be assured that we will not leave you in this dogged humour of 
blood-shedding, lest you make such materials for history as are fitter 
for the time of Nero than of Constantine." 

The Emperor, without reply, led the way into the Hall of Judg- 
ment, where a much stronger light than usual was already shining 
up the stair of Acheron, from which were heard to sound, by sullen 
and intermitted fits, the penitential psalms which the Greek Church 
has appointed to be sung at executions. Twenty mute slaves, the 
pale colour of whose turbans gave a ghastly look to the withered cast 
of their features and the glaring whiteness of their eyeballs, ascended 
two by two, as it were from the bowels of the earth, each of them 
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bearing in one hand a naked aabie, and in the other a lighted torch. 
After these came the onfortonate Nicephonu ; his looke were those 
of a man half-dead from the tenor of immediate diflsolationy and 
what he poasesBed of remaining attention was turned BucceBeiyely 
to two black-Btoled monks, who were anxiously repeating religious 
passages to him alternately from the Qreek scripture, and the form 
of devotion adopted by the court of Constantinople. The CcBsaz^s 
dress also corresponded to his mournful fortunes : his l^^s and arms 
were bare, and a simple white tunic, the neck of which was already 
open, showed that he had assumed the garments which were to serve 
his last turn. A tall, muscular Nubian sUve, who considered himself 
obviously as the principal person in the procession, bore on his 
shoulder a large, heavy headsman's axe, and, like a demon waiting 
on a sorcerer, stalked step for step after his victim. The rear of the 
procession was closed by a band of four priests, each of whom 
chanted from time to time the devotional psalm which was thundered 
forth on the occasion ; and another of slaves^ armed with bows and 
quivers, and with lances, to reBist any attempt at rescue, if soeh 
should be offered. 

It would have required a harder heart than that of the nnlaoky 
Princess to have resisted this gloomy apparatus of fear and sorrow, 
surrounding, at the same time directed against^ a beloved object, the 
lover of her youth, and the husband of her bosom, within a few 
minutes of the termination of his mortal career. 

As the mournful train approached towards the altar of refrige, 
half-endrcled as it now was by the two great and expanded arms 
which projected from the wall, the Emperor, who stood directly in 
the passage, threw upon the flame of the altar some chips of aromatic 
wood, steeped in spirit of wine, which, leaping at once into a blaie^ 
illuminated the doleful procession, the figure of the principal culprit, 
and the slaves, who had most of them extinguished their flambeaux 
so soon as they had served the purpose of lighting them up the 
staircase. 

The sudden light spread from the altar failed not to make the 
Emperor and the Princesses visible to the mournful group which 
approached through the hall. All halted — all were silent It was a 
meeting, as the Princess has expressed herself in her historical work, 
such as took place betwixt Ulysses and the inhabitants of the other 
world, who, when they tasted of the blood of his sacrifices, recognised 
him indeed, but with empty lamentations, and gestures feeble and 
shadowy. The hymn of contrition sunk also into silence ; and, of 
the whole group, the only figure rendered more distinct was the 
gigantic executioner, whose high and furrowed forehead, as well as 
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the broad steel of hia axe, caught and reflected back the bright gleam 
from the altar. Alexius saw the necessity of breaking the silence 
which ensnedy lest it should give the intercessors for the prisoner an 
opportunity of renewing their entreaties, 

^'Nicephorus Briennius,'' he said, w4th a voice which, although 
generally interrupted by a slight hesitation, which procured him, 
among his enemies, the nickname of the Stutterer, yet, upon im- 
portant occasions like the present, was so judiciously tuned and 
balanced in its sentences, that no such defect was at all visible— 
*' Nicephorus Briennius," he said, '' late Caesar, the lawful doom hath 
been spoken, that, having conspired against the life of thy rightful 
sovereign and affectionate father, Alexius Comnenus, thou shalt suffer 
the appropriate sentence, by having thy head struck from thy body. 
Here, therefore, at the last altar of refuge, I meet thee, according to 
the vow of the immortal Constantine, for the purpose of demanding 
whether thou hast anything to allege why this doom should not be 
executed? Even at this eleventh hour, thy tongue is unloosed to 
speak with freedom what may concern thy life. All is prepared in 
this world and in the next. Look forward beyond y<m archway — ^the 
block is fixed. Look behind the&— thou see'st the axe already 
sharpened — thy place for good or evil in the next world is already 
determined — time flies— eternity approaches. If thou hast aught to 
say, speak it freely — ^if nought, confess the justice of thy sentence, and 
pass on to death." 

The Emperor commenced this oration with those looks described 
by his daughter as so piercing that they dazzled like lightning, and 
his periods, if not precisely flowing like burning lava, were yet the 
accents of a man having the power of absolute command, and as 
such produced an effect not only on the criminal, but also upon the 
Prince himself, whose watery eyes and faltering voice acknow* 
ledged his sense and feeling of the fatal import of the present 
moment. 

Bousing himself to the conclusion of what he had commenced, the 
Emperor again demanded whether the prisoner had anything to say 
in his own defence. 

Nicephorus was not one of those hardened criminals who may be 
termed the very prodigies of history, from the coolness with which 
they contemplated the consummation of their crimes, whether in their 
own punishment or the misfortunes of others. *'I have been 
tempted," he said, dropping on his knees, ** and I have fallen. I have 
nothing to allege in excuse of my folly and ingratitude ; but I stand 
prepared to die to expiate my guilt.'' A deep sigh, almost amounting 
to a scream, was here heard, close behind the Emperor, and its cause 
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aBflogned by the sadden exclamation of Irene — *' M7 lord ! my lord t 
your daughter ia gone !" And in fact Anna Comnena had sunk into 
her mother's arms without either sense or motion. The father^s 
attention was instantly called to support his swooning child, while 
the unhappy husband strove with the guards to be permitted to go 
to the assistance of his wife. " Qive me but five minutes of that 
time which the law has abridged — ^let my efforts but assist in recalling 
her to a life which should be as long as her virtues and her talents 
deserve ; and then let me die at her feet, for I care not to go an inch 
beyond." 

The Emperor, who in fact had been more astonished at the bold- 
ness and rashness of Nicephorus than alarmed by his power, con- 
sidered him as a man rather misled than misleading others, and 
felt, therefore, the full effect of this last interview. He was, besides, 
not naturally cruel, where severities were to be enforced under his 
own eye. 

''The divine and immortal Oonstantine,'' he said, ''did not, I am 
persuaded, subject his descendants to this severe trial in order farther 
to search out the innocence of the criminals, but rather to give those 
who came after him an opportunity of generously forgiving a crime 
which could not, without pardon, the express pardon of the Prince, 
escape unpunished. I rejoice that I am bom of the willow 
rather than of the oak, and I acknowledge my weakness, that not 
even the safety of my own life, or resentment of this unhappy man's 
treasonable machinations, have the same effect with me as the tears 
of my wife and the swooning of my daughter. Bise up, Nicephorus 
Briennius, freely pardoned, and restored even to the rank of Csesar. 
We will direct thy pardon to be made out by the great Logothete, 
and sealed with the golden bull For four-and-twenty hours thou 
art a prisoner, until an arrangement is made for preserving the public 
peace. Meanwhile, thou wilt remain under the charge of the Patri- 
arch, who will be answerable for thy forthcoming. Daughter and 
wife, you must now go hence to your own apartment ; a future time 
will come, during which you may have enough of weeping and 
embracing, mourning and rejoicing. Pray Heaven that I, who, 
having been trained on till I have sacrificed justice and true policy 
to uxorious compassion and paternal tenderness of heart, may not 
have cause at last for grieving in good earnest for all the events of 
this miscellaneous drama." 

The pardoned CsBsar, who endeavoured to regulate his ideas accord- 
ing to this unexpected change, found it as dijQicalt to reconcile himself 
to the reality of his situation as Ursel to the face of nature, alter 
having been long deprived of enjoying it ; so much do the dizziness 
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and confusion of ideas, occasioned by moral and physical causes of 
surprise and terror, resemble each other in their effects on the under- 
standing. 

At length he stammered forth a request that he might be permitted 
to go to the field with the Emperor, and divert, by the interposition 
of his own body, the traitorous blows which some desperate man 
might aim against that of his Prince, in a day which was too likely 
to be one of danger and bloodshed. 

" Hold there !" said Alexius Comnenus; *' we will not begin thy 
newly redeemed life by renewed doubts of thine allegiance ; yet it is 
but fitting to remind thee that thou art still the nominal and ostensible 
head of those who expect to take a part in this day's insurrection, and 
it will be the safest course to trust its pacification to others than to 
thee. €k), sir, compare notes with the Patriarch, and merit your 
pardon by confessing to him any traitorous intentions concerning this 
foul conspiracy with which we may be as yet unacquainted. Daughter 
and wife, farewell ! I must now depart for the lists, where I have to 
speak with the traitor Achilles Tatius and the heathenish infidel 
Agelastes, if he still lives, but of whose providential death I hear a 
confirmed rumour." 

" Tet do not go, my dearest father 1" said the Princess ; ^* but let 
me rather go to encourage the loyal subjects in your behalf. The 
extreme kindness which you have extended towards my guilty 
husband, convinces me of the extent of your affection towards your 
unworthy daughter, and the greatness of the sacrifice which you have 
made to her almost childish affection for an ungrateful man, who put 
your life in danger." 

** That is to say, daughter/' said the Emperor, smiling, << that the 
pardon of your husband is a boon which has lost its merit when it is 
granted ? Take my advice, Anna, and think otherwise ; wives and 
their husbands ought in prudence to forget their offences towards 
each other as soon as human nature will permit them. Life is too 
short, and conjugal tranquillity too uncertain, to admit of dwelling 
long upon such irritating subjects. To your apartments, Princesses, 
and prepare the scarlet buskins and the embroidery which is dis- 
played on the cuffs and collars of the CsBsar's robe, indicative of his 
high rank. He must not be seen without them on the morrow. 
Reverend father, I remind you once more that the CiBsar is in your 
personal custody from this moment until to-morrow at the same 
hour." 

They parted ; the Emperor repairing to put himself at the head of 
his Varangian guards — ^the Cessar, under the superintendence of the 
Patriarch, withdrawing into the interior of the Blacquernal Palace, 
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where Nicephoms Biienniiu was under the necenity of ''uDthieading 
the rude eye of rebellion/' and throwing such lights as were in bis 
power upon the progress of the conspiracy. 

*' Agelastes," he said, *' Achilles Tatins, and Herewaid the Varan- 
gian, were the persons principally intrusted in its progress. Bat 
whether they had been all true to their engagements, he did not 
pretend to be assured.*' 

In the female apartments, there was a violent discussion betwixt 
Anna Comnena and her mother. The Princess had undergone during 
the day many changes of sentiment and feeling ; and though they had 
finally united themselves into one strong interest in her husband's 
favour, yet no sooner was the fear of his punishment removed than 
the sense of his ungrateful behaviour began to revive. She became 
sensible also that a woman of her extraordinary attainmentc^ who had 
been by a universal course of flattery disposed to entertain a very 
high opinion of her own consequence, made rather a poor figure when 
she had been the passive subject of a long series of intrigues^ by which 
she was destined to be disposed of in one way or the other, according 
to the humour of a set of subordinate conspirators, who never so much 
as dreamed of regarding her as a being capable of forming a wish in 
her own behalf, or even yielding or refusing a consent Her fiither's 
authority over her, and right to dispose of her, was less questionable; 
but even then it was something derogatory to the dignity of a 
Princess bom in the purple— an authoress besides, and giver of 
immortality — ^to be, without her own consent,, thrown, as it were^ at 
the head now of one suitor, now of another, however mean or dis- 
gusting, whose alliance could for the time benefit the Emperor. The 
consequence of these moody reflections was^ that Anna Oonmena 
deeply toiled in spirit for the discovery of some means by which she 
might assert her sullied dignity, and various were the expedients 
which she revolved. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

But now the hand of fiits is on the curtain. 
And brings the scone to light. 

Don8eba$tian, 

Thb gigantic trumpet of the Varangians sounded its loudest note of 
march, and the squadrons of the £cdthful guards^ sheathed in complete 
mail, and enclosing in their centre the person of their Imperial 
master, set forth upon their procession through the streeta of Gon- 
stantinople. The form of Alexius^ glittering in his splendid armoiuv 
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seemed no anmeet central point for the force of an empire; and 
while the citizens crowded in the train of him and his escort, there 
might be seen a visible difference between those who came with the 
premeditated intention of tumult, and the greater part, who, like the 
multitude of every great city, thrust each other, and shout for rapture 
on account of any cause for which a crowd may be collected together. 
The hope of the conspirators was lodged chiefly in the Immortal 
Guards, who were levied principally for the defence of Constantinople, 
partook of the general prejudices of the citizens, and had been particu- 
larly influenced by those in favour of XJrsel, by whom, previous to his 
imprisonment, they had themselves been commanded. The con- 
spirators had determined that those of this body who were considered 
as most discontented, should early in the morning take possession of 
the posts in the lists most favourable for their purpose of assaulting 
the Emperoi^s person. But, in spite of all efforts short of actual 
violence, for which the time did not seem to be come, they found 
themselves disappointed in this purpose by parties of the Varan- 
gian guards, planted with apparent carelessness^ but, in fact, with 
perfect skill, for the prevention of their enterprise. Somewhat con- 
founded at perceiving that a design, which they could not suppose to 
be suspected, was, nevertheless, on every part controlled and counter- 
checked, the conspirators began to look for the principal persons of 
their own party, on whom they depended for orders in this emergency; 
but neither the Csdsar nor Agelastes was to be seen, whether in the 
lists or on the military march from Constantinople; and though 
Achilles Tatius rode in the latter assembly, yet it might be clearly 
observed that he was rather attending upon the Protospathaire 
than assuming that independence as an officer which he loved to 
affect 

In this manner, as the Emperor with his glittering bands ap- 
proached the phalanx of Tancred and his followers, who were drawn 
up, it will be remembered, upon a rising cape between the city and 
the lists, the main body of the Imperial procession deflected in some 
degree from the straight road, in order to march past them without 
interruption ; while the Protospathaire and the Acolyte passed under 
the escort of a band of Varangians, to bear the Emperor's enquiries 
to Prince Tancred, concerning the purpose of his being there with 
his band. The short march was soon performed— the large trumpet 
which attended the two officers sounded a parley, and Tancred 
himself, remarkable for that personal beauty which Taseo has 
preferred to any of the crusaders, except Binaldo d'Este, the creature 
of his own poetical imagination, advanced to parley with them. 

**The Emperor of Gkeeoe/' said the Protospathaire to Tancred, 
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** reqairea the Prince of Oiranto to «how, by the two high offi.oez8 
who shall deliver him this message, with what purpose he has 
returned^ contrary to his oath, to the right side of these stndts; 
assuring Prince Tancred, at the same time, that nothing will so much 
please the Emperor, as to receive an answer not at variance with lus 
treaty with the Duke of Bouillon, and the oath which was taken 
by the crusading nobles and their soldiers ; since that would enable 
the Emperor, in conformity to his own wishes, by his kind reception 
of Prince Tancred and his troop, to show how high is his estimation 
of the dignity of the one and the bravery of both. We wait an 
answer." 

The tone of the message had nothing in it very alarming, and its 
substance cost Prince Tancred very little trouble to answer. ** The 
cause," he said, ** of the Prince of Otranto appearing here with fiftf 
lances is this cartel, in which a combat is appointed betwixt Nice- 
phorus Briennius, called the Caesar, a high member of this empire^ 
and a worthy knight of great fame, the partner of the Pilgrims who 
have taken the Cross, in their high vow to rescue Palestine from the 
infidels. The name of the said Knight is the redoubted Robert of 
Paris. It becomes, therefore, an obligation, indispensable upon the 
Holy Pilgrims of the Crusade, to send one chief of their number, 
with a body of men-at-arms, sufficient to see, as is usual, fair play 
between the combatants. That such is their intention, may be seen 
from their sending no more than fifty lances, with their furniture 
and following ; whereas it would have cost them no trouble to have 
detached ten times the number, had they nourished any purpose of 
interfering by force, or disturbing the fedr combat which is about to 
take place. The Prince of Otranto, therefore, and his followers, will 
place themselves at the disposal of the Imperial Court, and witness 
the proceedings of the combat, with the most perfect confidence that 
the rules of fair battle will be punctually observed." 

The two Grecian officers transmitted this reply to the Emperor, 
who heard it with pleasure, and, immediately proceeding to act upon 
the principle which he had laid down, of maintaining peace, if 
possible, with the crusaders, named Prince Tancred with the 
Protospathaire as Field Marshals of the lists, fully enipowered, under 
the Emperor, to decide all the terms of the combat, and to have 
recourse to Alexius himself where their opinions disagreed. This 
was made known to the assistants, who were thus prepared for the 
entry into the lists of the Grecian officer and the Italian prince in 
full armour, while a proclamation announced to all the spectators 
their solemn office. The same annunciation commanded the 
assistants of every kind to clear a convenient part of the seats which 
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Bttrronnded the lists on one side, that it might serve for the accom* 
modation of Prince Tancred's followers. 

Achilles Tatios, who was a heedful observer of all these passages, 
saw with alarm that by the last collocation the armed Latins were 
interposed between the Immortal Quards and the discontented 
citiaens, which made it most probable that the conspiracy was dis- 
covered, and that Alexius found he had a good right to reckon upon 
the assistance of Tancred and his forces in the task of suppressing it. 
This, added to the cold and caustic manner in which the Emperor 
communicated his commands to him, made the Acolyte of opinion 
that his best chance of escape from the danger in which he was now 
placed was that the whole conspiracy should fall to the ground, and 
that the day should pass without the least attempt to shake the 
throne of Alexins Comnenus. Even then it continued highly doubt- 
ful whether a despot so wily and so suspicious as the Emperor would 
think it sufficient to rest satisfied with the private knowledge of the 
undertaking and its failure, with which he appeared to be possessed, 
without putting into exercise the bow-strings and the blinding-irons 
of the mutes of the interior. There was, however, little possibility 
either of flight or of resistance. The least attempt to withdraw him- 
self from the neighbourhood of those faithful followers of the 
Emperor, personal foes of his own, by whom he was gradually and 
more closely surrounded, became each moment more perilous, and 
more certain to provoke a rupture, which it was the interest of the 
weaker party to delay, with whatever difficulty. And while the 
soldiers under Achilles's immediate authority seemed still to treat him 
as their superior officer, and appeal to him for the word of command, 
it became more and more evident that the slightest degree of sus- 
picion which should be excited would be the instant signal for his 
being placed under arrest With a trembling heart, therefore, and 
eyes dimmed by the powerful idea of soon parting with the light of 
day, and all that it made visible, the Acolyte saw himself con- 
demned to watch the turn of circumstances over which he could 
have no influence, and to content himself with waiting the result of 
a drama in which his own life was concerned, although the piece 
was played by others. Indeed, it seemed as if through the whole 
assembly eame signal was waited for, which no one was in readiness 
to give. 

The discontented citizens and soldiers looked in vain for Agelastes 
and the CsBsar ; and when they observed the condition of Achilles 
Tatius, it seemed such as rather to express doubt and consternation 
than to give encouragement to the hopes they had entertained. 
Many of the lower classes, however, felt too secure in their own 
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iimigaififlanee to fear the persoiud oonsequences of a tumult, and were 
desirous, therefore, to provoke the diBtnrbauee which eeemed hushing 
itself to sleep. 

A hoarse muimuTi which attained almost the importance of a 
shout, excUimed — ''Justice, justice! — ^Ursel, Ursell — The rights of 
the Immortal Guards 1" &c. At this the trumpet of the Yaiangiana 
awoke, and its tremendous tones were beard to peal loudly over the 
whole assembly as the voice of its presiding deity. A dead silence 
prevailed in the multitude, and the voice of a herald announced, in 
the name of Alexius Oomnenus, his sovereign will and pleasure. 

** Citizens of the Boman Empire, your complaints, stirred ap by 
factious men, have reached the ear of your Emperor; you shall your- 
selves be witness to his power of gratifying his people. At your 
request, and before your own sight, the visual ray which hath been 
quenched shall be re-illumined — ^the mind whose eflforts were 
restricted to the imperfect supply of individual wants shall be again 
extended, if such lb the owner's will, to the charge of an ample Theme 
or division of the empire. Political jealousy, more hard to receive 
conviction than the blind to receive sight, shall yield itself conquered, 
by the Emperor's paternal love of his people, and his desire to give 
them satisfaction. Ursel, the darling of your wishes, supposed to be 
long dead, or at least believed to exist in blinded seclusion, is restored 
to you well in health, dear in eyesight, and possessed of every 
faculty necessary to adorn the Emperor's favour, or merit the affection 
of the peopW 

As the herald thus spoke, a figure, which had hitherto stood 
shrouded behind some officers of the interior, now stepped forth, and 
flinging from him a dusky veil, in which he was wrapped, appeared in 
a dazzling scarlet garment, of which the sleeves and buskins displayed 
those ornaments which expressed a rank nearly adjacent to that of 
the Emperor himselfl He held in his hand a silver truncheon, the 
badge of delegated command over the Immortal Quards, and, kneeling 
before the Emperor, presented it to bis hands, intimating a virtual 
resignation of the command which it implied. The whole assembly 
were electrified at the appearance of a person long supposed either 
dead, or by cruel means rendered incapable of public trust. Some 
recognised the man, whose appearance and features were not easily 
forgot^ and gratulated him upon his most unexpected return to the 
service of his country. Others stood suspended in amazement^ not 
knowing whether to trust their eyes, while a few determined mal- 
contents eagerly pressed upon the assembly an allegation that the 
person presented as Ursel was only a counterfeit, and the whole a 
trick of the Emperor. 
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''Speak to them, noble Unel," said the Emperor. '*Tell them 
that if I have sinned against thee, it has been because I was deceived, 
and that my disposition to make thee amends is as ample as ever was 
my purpose of doing thee wrong.'' 

''Friends and countrymen," said Ursel, turning himself to the 
assembly, ** his Imperial Majesty permits me to offer my assurance, 
that if in any former part of my life I have suffered at his hand, it is 
more than wiped out by the feelings of a moment so glorious as this; 
and that I am well satisfied, from the present instant, to spend what 
remains of my life in the service of the most generous and beneficent 
of sovereigns, or, with his permission, to bestow it in preparing, by 
devotional exercises, for an infinite immortality to be spent in the 
society of saints and angels. Whichever choice I shall make, I reckon 
that you, my beloved countrymen, who have remembered me so 
kindly during years of darkness and captivity, will not fail to afford 
me the advantage of your prayers." 

This sudden apparition of the long-lost Ursel had too much of that 
which elevates and surprises not to captivate the multitude, and they 
sealed their reconciliation with three tremendous shouts, which are 
said so to have shaken the air, that birds, incapable of sustaining 
themselves, sunk down exhausted out of their native element. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

** What, leave the combat out 1 " exclaimed the knight. 
** Yea 1 or we must renounce the Stagyrite. 
So large a crowd the stage will ne'er contain." 
— ''Then build a new, or act it on a plain." 

POPK. 

Thb sounds of the gratulating shont had expanded over the distant 
shores of the Boephorus by mountain and forest, and died at length 
in the farthest echoes, when the people, in the silence which ensued, 
appeared to ask each other what next scene was about to adorn a 
pause so solemn and a stage so august. The pause would probably 
have soon given place to some new clamour, for a multitude, from 
whatever cause assembled, seldom remains long silent, had not a new 
signal from the Varangian trumpet given notice of a fresh purpose 
to solicit their attention. The blast had something in its tone spirit- 
stirring and yet melancholy, partaking both of the character of a 
point of war, and of the doleful sounds which might be chosen to 
announce an execution of peculiar solemnity. Its notes were high 
and widely extended, and prolonged and long dwelt upon, as if the 
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brazen clamour had been waked by something more tremendona than 
the lungs of mere mortals. 

The multitude appeared to acknowledge these awful sounds, which 
were indeed such as habitually solicited their attention to Imperial 
edicts of melancholy import, by which rebellions were announced, 
dooms of treason dischaiged, and other tidings of a great and affecting 
import intimated to the people of Constantinople. When the 
trumpet had in its turn ceased, with its thrilling and doleful notes^ 
to agitate the immense assembly, the voice of the herald again 
addressed them. 

It announced, in a grave and affecting strain, that it sometimes 
chanced how the people failed in their duty to a sovereign who 
was unto them as a father, and how it became the painful duty of 
the prince to use the rod of correction rather than the olive sceptre 
of mercy. 

'* Fortunate," continued the herald, *4t is, when the Supreme 
Deity, having taken on Himself the preservation of a throne in 
beneficence and justice resembling His own, has also assumed the 
most painful task of His earthly delegate, by punishing those whom 
His unerring judgment acknowledges as most guilty, and leaving to 
His substitute the more agreeable task of pardoning such of those as 
art has misled, and treachery hath involved in its snares. 

** Such being the case, Greece and its accompanying Themes are 
called upon to listen and learn that a villain, named Agelastes, who 
had insinuated himself into the favour of the Emperor by affectation 
of deep knowledge and severe virtue, had formed a treacherous plan 
for the murder of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, and a revolution 
in the state. This person, who, under pretended wisdom, hid the 
doctrines of a heretic and the vices of a sensualist, had found 
proselytes to his doctrines even among the Emperor's household, and 
those persons who were most bound to him, and down to the lower 
order, to excite the last of whom were dispersed a multitude of forged 
rumours, similar to those concerning UrsePs death and blindness, of 
which your own eyes have witnessed the falsehood." 

The people, who had hitherto listened in silence, upon this appeal 
broke forth in a clamorous assent They had scarcely been again 
silent, ere the iron-voiced herald continued his proclamation. 

** Not Korah, Dathan, and Abiram,'' he said, '* had more justly 
or more directly fallen under the doom of an offended Deity than 
this villain, Agelastes. The steadfast earth gaped to devour the 
apostate sons of Israel, but the termination of this wretched man's 
existence has been, as far as can now be known, by the direct means 
of an evil spirit, whom Ms own arts had evoked into the upper air. 
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By the spirit, as would appear by the testimony of a noble lady, and 
otiieT females, who witnessed the termination of his life, Agelastes 
was strangled, a fate well becoming his odious crimes. Such a death, 
even of a guilty man, must, indeed, be most painful to the humane 
feelings of the Emperor, because it involves suffering beyond this 
world. But the awful catastrophe carries with it this comfort, that 
it absolves the Emperor from the necessity of carrying any farther a 
vengeance which Heaven itself seems to have limited to the exem- 
plary punishment of the principal conspirator. Some changes of 
ofSices and situations shall be made, for the sake of safety and good 
order ; but the secret, who had or who had not been concerned in 
this awful crime, shall sleep in the bosoms of the persons themselves 
implicated, since the Emperor is determined to dismiss their offence 
from his memory, as the effect of a transient delusion. Let aU, 
therefore, who now hear me, whatever consciousness they may 
possess of a knowledge of what was this day intended, return to 
their houses, assured that their own thoughts will be their only 
punishment. Let them rejoice that Almighty goodness has saved 
them from the meditations of their own hearts, and, according to the 
affecting language of Scripture — ' Let them repent and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing befall them.' " 

The voice of the herald then ceased, and was again answered by the 
shouts of the audience. These were unanimous ; for circumstances 
contributed to convince the malcontent party that they stood at the 
Sovereign's mercy, and the edict that they heard having shown his 
acquaintance with their guilt, it lay at his pleasure to let loose upon 
them the strength of the Varangians, while, from the terms on which 
it had pleased him to receive Tancred^ it was probable that the 
Apulian forces were also at his disposal. 

The voices, therefore, of the bulky Stephanos, of Harpaz the 
centurion, and other rebels, both of the camp and city, were the first 
to thunder forth their gratitude for the clemency of the Emperor, 
and their thanks to Heaven for his preservation. 

The audience, reconciled to the thoughts of the discovered and 
frustrated conspiracy, began, meantime, according to their custom, to 
turn themselves to the consideration of the matter which had more 
avowedly called them together, and private whispers, swelling by 
degrees into murmurs, began to express the dissatisfaction of the 
citizens at being thus long assembled, without receiving any com- 
munication respecting the announced purpose of their meeting. 

Alexius was not slow to perceive the tendency of their thoughts ; 
and, on a signal from his hand, the trumpets blew a point of war, in 
sounds far more lively than those which had prefaced the Imperial 
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edict *' Bobeit, Connt of Vwom," then mad a henld, ^aii thoa bcre 
in thj place, or hj knightly pnngr, to anawer the challenge brooglit 
against thee by hia Imperial Highneiw Nicephoma Brienmni^ Ganr 
of thii empire f 

The Emperor conceiyed hiniBelf to have eqnallj provided agaimt 
the actaal appearance at this call of either of the partiea named, and 
had prepared an exhibition of another kind, namely, certain caget^ 
tenanted by wild iwiitnitU^ which, being now looeened, ehonld do their 
plearare with each other in the eyes of the assembly. Hia aatonish* 
ment and confusion, therefore, were great, when, as the last note of 
the proclamation died in the echo, Coont Bobert of Paris stood fortii, 
armed cap-a-pie, his mailed charger led behind him from within the 
curtained enclosure at one end of the lists, as if ready to mount at 
the signal of the marshal. 

The alarm and the shame that were visible in every eountenanee 
near the Imperial presence, when no Caesar came forth in like fuhion 
to confront the formidable Frank, were not of long duration. Hardly 
had the style and title of the Connt of Paris been duly announeed by 
the heralds^ and their second summons of his antagonist uttered in 
due form, when a person, dressed like one of the Yarangian Guaidi^ 
sprang into the lists, and announced himself as ready to do batUe in 
the name and place of the Caesar Nicephorus Briennins, and for the 
honour of the empire. 

Alexius, with the utmost joy, beheld this unexpected afwistance, 
and readily gave hia consent to the bold soldier who stood thus 
forward in the hour of utmost need, to take upon himself the 
dangerous office of champion. He the more readily acquiesced, a% 
from the size and appearance of the soldier, and the gallant bearing 
he displayed, he had no doubt of his individual person, and frilly 
confided in his valour. But Prince Tancred interposed his opposition. 

" The lists," he said, '* were only open to knights and noblea; or, 
at any rate, men were not permitted to meet therein who were nol 
of some equality of birth and blood; nor could he remain a 
silent witness where the laws of chivalry were in miek reepeds 
forgotten." 

" Let Count Bobert of Paris," said the Varangian, '^look npon n^ 
countenance, and say whether he has not, by promise^ removed all 
objection to our contest which might be founded upon an inequality 
of condition, and let him be judge himself whether, by meeting ma 
in this field, he will do more than comply with a compact which ha 
has long since become bound by." 

Connt Bobert^ upon this appeal, advanced and acknowledged, 
without further debate, that, notwithstanding their diffeienee of tank. 
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he held himaeif bound by hiB solemn word to give this valiant soldier 
a meeting in the field. That he regretted, on account of this gallant 
man's eminent virtues, and the high services he had received at his 
hands, that they should now stand upon terms of such bloody 
arbitration ; but since nothing was more common than that the fate 
of war called on friends to meet each other in mortal combat, he 
would not shrink from the engagement he had pledged himself to ; 
nor did he think his quality in the slightest degree infringed or 
diminished, by meeting in battle a warrior so well known and of 
such good account as Hereward, the brave Varangian. He added, 
that ^ he willingly admitted that the combat should take place on 
foot, and with the battle-axe, which was the ordinary weapon of the 
Varangian guard." 

Hereward had stood still, almost like a statue, while this discourse 
passed; but when the Count of Paris had made this speech, he 
inclined himself towards him with a graceful obeisance, and expressed 
himself honoured and gratified by the manly manner in which the 
Count acquitted himself, according to his promise, with complete 
honour and fidelity. 

" What we are to do," said Count Bobert, with a sigh of regret, 
which even his love of battle could not prevent, *^ let us do quickly ; 
the heart may be affected, but the hand must do its duty." 

Hereward assented, with the additional remark, '' Let us then lose 
no more time, which is already flying fast." And, grasping his axe, 
he stood prepared for combat. 

" I also am ready," said Count Bobert of Paris, taking the same 
weapon from a Varangian soldier, who stood by the lists. Both were 
immediately upon the alert, nor did further forms or circumstances 
put off the intended duel. 

The first blows were given and parried with great caution, and 
Prince Tancred and others thought that on the part of Count Bobert 
the caution was much greater than usual ; but, in combat as in food, 
the appetite increases with the exercise* The fiercer passions began, 
as usual, to awaken with the clash of arms and the sense of deadly 
blows, some of which were made with great fury on either side, and 
parried with considerable difficulty, and not so completely but what 
blood flowed on both their parts. The Greeks looked with astonish- 
ment on a single combat, such as they had seldom witnessed, and 
held their breath as they beheld the furious blows dealt by either 
warrior, and expected with each stroke the annihilation of one or 
other of the combatants. As yet their strength and agility seemed 
somewhat equally matched, although those who judged with more 
pretension to knowledge were of opinion that Count Bobert spared 
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patting forth some part of the militaiy skill for which he was 
odehrated ; and the remark was generally made and allowed, that he 
had BQiiendered a great advantage hy not inwiating upon his tight to 
fight upon horaeback. On the other hand, it was the general opinion 
that the gallant Varangian omitted to take advantage of one or two 
opportunities afforded him by the heat of Count Boherf a temper, 
'who obyioaaly was incensed at the duration of the combaU 

Accident at length seemed about to decide what had been hitherto 
an equal contest. Count Bobert, making a feint on one side of his 
antagonist, struck him on the other, which was uncovered, with the 
edge of his weapon, so that the Yarangian reeled, and seemed in the 
act of falling to the earth. The usual sound made by spectators at 
the sight of any painful or unpleasant circumstance, by drawing the 
breath between the teeth, was suddenly heard to pass through the 
assembly, while a female voice loud and eagerly exclaimed, '^ Count 
Bobert of Paris! — ^forget not this day that thou owest a life to 
Heaven and me." The Count was in the act of again seconding 
his blow, with what effect could hardly be judged, when this cry 
reached his ears, and apparently took away his disposition for farther 
combat. 

"I acknowledge the debt," he said, sinking his battle-axe, and 
retreating two steps from his antagonist, who stood in astonishment, 
scarcely recovered from the stunning effect of the blow by which he 
was so nearly prostrated. He sank the blade of his battle-axe in 
imitation of his antagonist, and seemed to wait in suspense what was 
to be the next process of the combat. " I acknowledge my debt," 
said the valiant Count of Paris, ''alike to Bertha of Britain and to 
the Almighty, who has preserved me £rom the crime of ungratefal 
blood-guiltiness. You have seen the fight, gentlemen," turning to 
Tancred and his chivalry, "and can testify, on your honour, that it 
has been maintained fairly on both sides, and without advantage on 
either. I presume my honourable antagonist has by this time 
satisfied the desire which brought me under his challenge, and 
which certainly had no taste in it of personal or private quarreL 
On my part, I retain towards him such a sense of personal obligation 
as would render my continuing this combat, unless compelled to it 
by self-defence, a shameful and sinful action.'' 

Alexius gladly embraced the terms of truce, which he was fax firom 
expecting, and threw down his warder, in signal that the duel was 
ended. Tancred, though somewhat surprised, and perhaps even 
scandalised, that a private soldier of the Emperor's guard should have 
so long resisted the utmost efforto of so approved a knight, could not 
but own that the combat had been fought with perfect fairness and 
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equality, and decided upon terms difihonoorable to neither party. 
The Count's character being well known and established amongst 
the crusaders, they were compelled to believe that some motive of a 
most potent nature formed the principle upon which, very contrary 
to his general practice, he had proposed a cessation of the combat 
before it was brought to a deadly, or at least to a decisive conclusion. 
The edict of the Emperor upon the occasion, therefore, passed into a 
law, acknowledged by the assent of the chiefs present, and especially 
affirmed and gratulated by the shouts of the assembled spectators. 

But perhaps the most interesting figure in the assembly was that 
of the bold Varangian, arrived so suddenly at a promotion of military 
renown, which the extreme difficulty he had experienced in keeping 
his ground against Count Robert had prevented him from antici- 
pating, although his modesty had not diminished the indomitable 
courage with which he maintained the contest. He stood in the 
middle of the lists, his face ruddy with the exertion of the combat, 
and not less so from the modest consciousness proper to the plainness 
and rimpUcity of hU character, which was diBconccrted by finding 
himself the central point of the gaze of the multitude. 

'' Speak to me, my soldier," said wdiexius, strongly affected by the 
gratitude which he felt was due to Hereward upon so singular an 
occasion — ** speak to thine Emperor as his superior, for such thou art 
at this moment, and tell him if there is any manner, even at the 
expense of half his kingdom, to atone for his own life saved, and, 
what is yet dearer, for the honour of his country, which thou hast so 
manfully defended and preserved V* 

" My Lord,** answered Hereward, '* your Imperial Highness values 
my poor services over highly, and ought to attribute them to the 
noble Count of Paris, first, for his condescending to accept of an 
antagonist so mean in quality as myself; and next, in generously 
relinquishing victory when he might have achieved it by an addi- 
tional blow ; for I here confess before your Majesty, my brethren, 
and the assembled Grecians, that my power of protracting the 
combat was ended, when the gallant Count, by his generosity, put a 
stop to it." 

'* Do not thyself that wrong, brave man," said Count Robert ; *'for 
I vow to our Lady of the Broken Lances, that the combat was yet 
within the undetermined doom of Providence, when the pressure of 
my own feelings rendered me incapable of continuing it, to the 
necessary harm, perhaps to the mortal damage, of an antagonist to 
whom I owe so much kindness. Choose, therefore, the recompense 
which the generosity of thy Emperor offers in a manner so just and 
grateful, and fear not lest mortal voice pronounces that reward 
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unmerited which Eoberfe of Paris shall avoueh with his sword to 
have been gallantly won upon his own crest." 

** Ton are too great, my lord, and too noble,** answered the Anglo- 
Saxon, '^ to be gainsaid by such as I am, and I must not awaken new 
strife between us by contesting the circumstances under which our 
combat so suddenly closed, nor would it be wise or prudent in me 
further to contradict you. My noble Emperor generously offers me 
the right of naming what he calls my recompense ; but let not hiB 
generosity be dispraised, although it is from you, my lord, and not 
from his Imperial Highness, that I am to ask a boon, to me the 
dearest to which my voice can give utterance." 

"And that," said the Gount, ** has reference to Bertha, the futhfiil 
attendant of my wife 1" 

"Even BO," said Hereward; ''it is my proposal to request my 
discharge from the Varangian guard, and permission to share in your 
lordship's pious and honourable vow for the recovery of Palestine, 
with liberty to fight under your honoured banner, and permission 
from time to time to recommend my love-suit to Bertha, the 
attendant of the Countess of Paris, and the hope that it may find 
favour in the eyes of her noble lord and lady. I may thus finally 
hope to be restored to a country which I have never ceased to love 
over the rest of the world." 

" Thy service, noble soldier " said the Count, *' shall be as accept- 
able to me as that of a bom earl ; nor is there an opportunity of 
acquiring honour which I can shape for thee, to which, as it occurs, 
I will not gladly prefer thee. I will not boast of what interest I 
have with the King of England, but something I can do with him, 
and it shall be strained to the uttermost to settle thee in thine own 
beloved native country." 

The Emperor then spoke. " Bear witness, heaven and earth, and 
you my faithful subjects, and you my gallant allies ; above all, you 
my bold and true Varangian Guard, that we would rather have lost 
the brightest jewel from our Imperial crown, than have relinquished 
the service of this true and faithful Anglo-Saxon. But since go he 
must and will, it shall be my study to distinguish him by such 
marks of beneficence as may make it known, through his future life, 
that he is the person to whom the Emperor Alexius Comnenus 
acknowledged a debt larger than his empire could discharge. You, 
my Lord Tancred, and your principal leaders, will sup with us this 
evening, and to-morrow resume your honourable and religious 
purpose of pilgrimage. We trust both the combatants will also 
oblige us by their presence. Trumpets, give the signal for dis- 
mission." 
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The trampeti Bounded accordiDglj, and the different clasBes of 
spectators, armed and unarmed, broke up into various parties, or 
formed into their military ranks, for the purpose of their return to 
the city. 

The screams of women, suddenly and strangely raised, was the 
first thing that arrested the departure of the multitude, when those 
who glanced their eyes back saw Sylvan, the great ourang-outang, 
produce himself in the lists, to their surprise and astonishment. The 
women, and many of the men who were present, unaccustomed to the 
ghastly look and savage appearance of a creature so extraordinary, 
raised a yell of terror so loud, that it discomposed the animal who 
was the occasion of its being raised. Sylvan, in the course of the 
night, having escaped over the garden-wall of Agelastes, and clam- 
bered over the rampart of the city, found no difficulty in hiding 
himself in the lists which were in the act of being raised, having 
found a lurking-place in some dark oomer under the seats of the 
spectators. From this he was probably dislodged by the tumult of 
the dispersing multitude, and had been compelled, therefore, to make 
an appearance in public when he least desired it, not unlike that of 
the celebrated Puliccinello, at the conclusion of his own drama, when 
he enters in mortal strife with the foul fiend himself, a scene which 
scarcely excites more terror among the juvenile audience than did 
the unexpected apparition of Sylvan among the spectators of the duel. 
Bows were bent and javelins pointed by the braver part of the 
soldiery against an animal of an appearance so ambiguous, and whom 
his uncommon size and grizzly look caused most who beheld him to 
suppose either the devil himself, or the apparition of some fiendish 
deity of ancient days, whom the heathens worshipped. Sylvan had 
so far improved such opportunities as had been afforded him, as to 
become sufficiently aware that the attitudes assumed by so many 
military men inferred immediate danger to his person, from which 
he hastened to shelter himself by flying to the protection of Here- 
ward, with whom he had been in some degree familiarised. He 
seized him, accordingly, by the cloak, and, by the absurd and alarmed 
look of his fantastic features, and a certain wild and gibbering chatter, 
endeavoured to express his fear and to ask protection. Hereward 
understood the terrified creature, and turning to the Emperor's throne 
said aloud — ** Poor frightened being, turn thy petition, and gestures, 
and tones ta a quarter which, having to-day pardoned so many 
offences which were wilfully and maliciously schemed, will not be, 
I am sure, obdurate to such as thou, in thy half-reasoning capacity, 
may have been capable of committing." 

The creature, as is the nature of its tribe, caught from Hereward 
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himiBelf the mode of applying with most effect his gestures and 
pitiable supplication, while the Emperor, notwithstanding the seiions 
soene which had jost passed, could not help laughing at the touch of 
comedy flung into it by this last incident. 

<'My trusty Hereward" — he said aside, '^(1 will not again call 
him Edward if I can help it) — ^thou art the refuge of the distressed, 
whether it be man or beast, and nothing that sues through thy 
Intercession, while thou remainest in oni service, shall find its sup- 
plication in vain. Do thou, good Hereward '* — for the name was now 
pretty well established in his Imperial memory — ** and such of thy 
companions as know the habits of the creature, lead him back to his 
old quarters in the Blacqnemal ; and that done, my friend, observe 
that we request thy company, and that of thy faithfdl mate Bertha, 
to partake supper at our court, with our wife and daughter, and such 
of our servants and allies as we shall request to share the same honour. 
Be assured, that while thou remainest with us, there is no point of 
dignity which shall not be willingly paid to thee. And do thou 
approach, Achilles Tatius, as much favoured by thine Emperor as 
before this day dawned« What charges are against thee have been 
only whispered in a friendly ear, which remembers them not, unless 
(which Heaven forefend !) their remembrance is renewed by fresh 
offences." 

Achilles Tatius bowed till the plume of his helmet mingled with 
the mane of his fiery horse, but held it wisest to forbear any answer 
in words, leaving his crime and his pardon to stand upon those 
general terms in which the Emperor had expressed them. 

Once more the multitude of all ranks returned on their way to the 
city, nor did any second interruption arrest their march. Sylvan, 
accompanied by one or two Varangians, who led him in a sort of 
captivity, took his way to the vaults of the Blacquemal, which were 
in fact his proper habitation. 

Upon the road to the city, Harpaz, the notorious corporal of the 
Immortal Quards, held a discourse with one or two of his own 
soldiers, and of the citizens who had been members of the late con- 
spiracy. 

<'So," said Stephanos, the prize-fighter, "a fine affair wq have 
made of it, to suffer ourselves to be all anticipated and betrayed by a 
thick-skulled Varangian; every chance turning against us as they 
would against Corydon the shoemaker, if he were to defy me to the 
circus. IJrsel, whose death made so much work, turns out not to be 
dead after all; and, what is worse, he lives not to our advantage. 
This fellow Hereward, who was yesterday no better than myself — 
what do I say ? — better I — he was a great deal worse — an insignificant 
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nobody in every respect! — ^is now crammed with honours, praises, 
and gifts, till he well-nigh returns what they have given him, and 
the Caesar and the Acolyte, our associates, have lost the Emperor's 
love and confidence, and if they are suffered to survive, it must be 
like the tame domestic poultry, whom we pamper with food one day, 
that upon the next their necks may be twisted for spit or pot." 

" Stephanos,'' replied the centurion, **thy form of body fits thee 
well for the Palaestra, but thy mind is not so acutely formed as to 
detect that which is real from that which is only probable in the 
political world, of which thou art now judging. Considering the 
risk incurred by lending a man's ear to a conspiracy, thou oughtest 
to reckon it a saving in every particular where he escapes with his 
life and character safe. This has been the case with Achilles 
Tatius and with the Caesar. They have remained also in their high 
places of trust and power, and may be confident that the Emperor 
will hardly dare to remove them at a future period, since the posses- 
sion of the full knowledge of their guilt has not emboldened him to 
do so. Their power, thus left with them, is in fact ours ; nor is there 
a circumstance to be supposed which can induce them to betray their 
confederates to the government It is much more likely that they 
will remember them with the probability of renewing, at a fitter 
time, the alliance which binds them together. Cheer up thy noble 
resolution, therefore, my Prince of the Circus, and think that thou 
shalt still retain that predominant influence which the favourites of 
the amphitheatre are sure to possess over the citizens of Con- 
stantinople." 

** I cannot tell,** answered Stephanos ; " but it gnaws at my heart 
like the worm that dieth not, to see this beggarly foreigner betray the 
noblest blood in the land, not to mention the best athlete in the 
Palaestra, and move off not only without punishment for his treachery, 
but with praise, honour, and preferment." 

" Trne," said Harpax ; ** but observe, my friend, that he does 
move off to purpose. He leaves the land, quits the corps in which he 
might claim preferment and a few vain honours, being valued at 
what such trifles amount to. Hereward, in the course of one or two 
days, shall be little better than a disbanded soldier, subsisting by the 
poor bread which he can obtain as a follower of this beggarly Count, 
or which he is rather bound to dispute with the infidel by en- 
countering with his battle-axe the Turkish sabres. What will it 
avail him amidst the disasters, the slaughter, and the famine of 
Palestine, that he once upon a time was admitted to supper with the 
Emperor ? We know Alexius Comnenus — he is willing to discharge, 
at the highest cost, such obligations as are incurred to men like this 
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Hereward; and, believe me, I think that I eee the wily despot ehrog 
his shoaldeis in derision, when one morning he is saluted with the 
news of a battle in Palestine lost by the crusaders, in which his old 
acquaintance has fallen a dead man. I will not insult thee by telling 
thee how easy it might be to acquire the favour of a gentlewoman in 
waiting upon a lady of quality ; nor do I think it would be difficult, 
should that be the object of the prize-fighter, to acquire the property 
of a large baboon like Sylvan, which no doubt would set up as a 
juggler any Frank who had meanness of spirit to propose to gain his 
bread in such a capacity from the alms of the starving chivalry of 
Europe. But he who can stoop to envy the lot of such a person, 
ought not to be one whose chief personal distinctions are suffi- 
cient to place him first in rank over all the fsivourites of the 
amphitheatre." 

There was something in this sophistical kind of reasoning which 
was but half Batisfeuitory to the obtuse intellect of the prize-fighter to 
whom it was addressed, although the only answer which he attempted 
was couched in this observation :^ 

*' Ay, but, noble centurion, you forget that, besides empty honours, 
this Varangian Hereward, or Edward, whichever is his name, is 
promised a mighty donative of gold." 

« Marry, you touch me there,'' said the centurion ; '* and when you 
tell me that the promise is fulfilled, I will willingly agree that the 
Anglo-Saxon hath gained something to be envied for ; but while it 
remains in bhe shape of a naked promise, you shall pardon me, my 
worthy Stephanos, if I hold it of no more account than the mere 
pledges which are distributed among ourselves as well as to the 
Varangians, promising upon future occasions mints of money, which 
we are likely to receive at the same time with the last year's snow. 
Keep up your heart, therefore, noble Stephanos, and believe not that 
your affairs are worse for the miscarriage of this day ; and let not 
thy gallant courage sink, but, remembering those principles upon 
which it was called into action, believe that thy objects are not the 
less secure because fate has removed their acquisition to a more dis- 
tant day." The veteran and unbending conspirator, Harpaz, thus 
strengthened for some future renewal of their enterprise the failing 
spirits of Stephanos. 

After this, such leaders as were included in the invitation given by 
the Emperor repaired to the evening meal, and, from the general 
content and complaisance expressed by Alexius and his guests of 
every description, it could little have been supposed that the day 
just passed over was one which had inferred a purpose so dangerous 
and treacherous 
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The absence of the Oounteas Brenhilda, daring this eventfal day, 
created no small surprise to the Emperor and those in his immediate 
confidence, who knew her enterprising spirit, and the interest she 
must have felt in the issue of the combat Bertha had made an early 
communication to the Count, that his ladj, agitated with the many 
anxieties of the few preceding days, was unable to leave her apart- 
ment. The valiant knight, therefore, loet no time in acquainting his 
faithful Countess of his safety ; and afterwards joining those who 
partook of the banquet at the palace, he bore himself as if the least 
recollection did not remain on his mind of the perfidious conduct of 
the Emperor at the conclusion of the last entertainment. He knew, 
in truth, that the knights of Prince Tancred not only maintained a 
strict watch round the house where Brenhilda remained, but also 
that they preserved a severe ward in the neighbourhood of the 
Blacquemal, as well for the safety.of their heroic leader as for that of 
Count Robert, the respected companion of their military pilgrimage. 

It was the general principle of the European chivalry, that distrust 
was rarely permitted to survive open quarrels, and that whatever was 
forgiven was dismissed from their recollection as unlikely to recur ; 
but on the present occasion there was a more than usual assemblage 
of troops, which the occurrences of the day had drawn together, so 
that the crusaders were called upon to be particularly watchluL 

It may be believed that the evening passed over without any 
attempt to renew the ceremonial in the council chamber of the Lions, 
which had been upon a former occasion terminated in such misunder- 
standing. Indeed, it would have been lucky if the explanation 
between the mighty Emperor of Greece and the chivabous Knight of 
Paris had taken place earlier ; for reflection on what had passed had 
convinced the Emperor that the Franks were not a people to be 
imposed upon by pieces of clockwork and similar trifles, and that 
what they did not understand was sure, instead of procuring their 
awe or admiration, to excite their anger and defiance. Nor had it alto- 
gether escaped Count Robert that the manners of the eastern people 
were upon a different scale from those to which he had been accus- 
tomed ; that they neither were so deeply affected by the spirit of 
chivalry, nor, in his own language, was the worship of the Lady of 
the Broken Lances so congenial a subject of adoration. This, not- 
withstanding, Count Robert observed, that Alexius Comnenus was a 
wise and politic prince; his wisdom, perhaps, too much allied to 
cunning, but yet aiding him to maintain with great address that 
empire over the minds of his subjects which was necessary for their 
good, and for maintaining his own authority. He, therefore, resolved to 
receive with equanimity whatever should be offered by the Emperor, 
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either in eiyility or in the way of jest, and not again to disturb an 
understanding which might be of adTantage to Christendom, by a 
quarrel founded upon misconception of terms or misapprehension of 
manners. To this prudent resolution the Count of Paris adhered 
during the whole evening, with some difficulty, however, since it was 
somewhat inconsistent with his own fiery and inquisitive temper, 
which was equally desirous to know the precise amount of whatever 
was addressed to him, and to take umbrage at it, should it appear in 
the least degree offensive, whether so intended or not 
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It was not until after the conquest of Jerusalem that Count Bobert 
of Paris returned to Constantinople, and, with his wife and such 
proportion of his followers as the sword and pestilence had left after 
that bloody warfare, resumed his course to his native kingdom* 
Upon reaching Italy, the first care of the noble Count and Countess 
was to celebrate in princely style the marriage of Hereward and his 
faithful Bertha, who had added to their other claims upon their 
master and mistress those acquired by Hereward's faithful services in 
Palestine, and no less by Bertha's affectionate ministry to her lady 
in Constantinople. 

As to the fate of Alexins Comnenus, it may be read at large in the 
history of his daughter Anna, who has represented him as the hero 
of many a victory, achieved, says the purple-bom, in the third chapter 
and fifteenth book of her history, sometimes by his arms and some- 
times by his prudence. ** His boldness alone has gained some battles, 
at other times his success has been won by stratagem. He has erected 
the most illustrious of his trophies by confronting danger, by com- 
bating like a simple soldier, and throwing himself bareheaded into the 
thickest of the foe. But there are others,'' continues the accomplished 
lady, ^ which he gained an opportunity of erecting by assuming the 
appearance of terror, and even of retreat In a word, he knew alike 
how to triumph either in flight or in pursuit, and remained upright 
even before those enemies who appeared to have struck him down ; 
resembling the military implement termed the calthrop^ which 
remains always upright in whatever direction it is thrown on the 
ground." 

It would be unjust to deprive the Princess of the defence she 
herself makes against the obvious charge of partiality. 

''I must still once more repel the reproach which some bring 
against me, as if my history was composed merely according to the 
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dictates of the natural love foT parents which is engraved in the 
hearts of children. In truth, it is not the effect of that affection 
which I bear to mine, but it is the evidence of matter of fact, 
which obliges me to speak as I have done. Is it not possible that 
one can have at the same time an affection for the memory of a father 
and for truth? For myself, I have never directed my attempt to 
vmte history othervrise than for the ascertainment of the matter of 
fact. With this purpose I have taken for my subject the history of 
a worthy man. Is it just that, by the single accident of his being 
the author of my birth, his quality of my father ought to form a 
prejudice against me, which would ruin my credit with my readers ? 
I have given, upon other occasions, proofs sufficiently strong of the 
ardour which I had for the defence of my father's interests, which 
those that know me can never doubt ; but, on the present, I have 
been limited by the inviolable fidelity with which I respect the 
truth, which I should have felt conscience to have veiled under 
pretence of serving the renown of my father.'' — Alexiad, chap, iii, 
book XV. 

This much we have deemed it our duty to quote, in justice to the 
fair historian ; we will extract also her description of the Emperor's 
death, and are not unwilling to allow that the character assigned to 
the Princess by our own Qibbon has in it a great deal of fairness 
and of truth. 

Notwithstanding her repeated protests of sacrificing rather to the 
exact and absolute truth than to the memory of her deceased parent, 
Gibbon remarks truly, that ** instead of the simplicity of style and 
narrative which wins a belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a female author. The 
genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of 
virtues ; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens 
our jealousy to question the veracity of the historian and the merit 
of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse her judicious and important 
remark, that the disorders of the times were the misfortune and the 
glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity which can afflict a declining 
empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice of Heaven and 
the vices of his predecessors." — Gibbon's Raman Empire, vol. iz., 
page 83, foot-note. 

The Princess accordingly feels the utmost assurance, that a number 
of signs which appeared in heaven and on earth, were interpreted by 
the soothsayers of the day as foreboding the death of the Emperor. 
By these means, Anna Comnena assigned to her father those 
indications of consequence which ancient historians represent as 
necessary intimations of the sympathy of nature with the removal of 
S A 
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great cliaractarB from the world; bat she fails not to inform the 
Christian reader that her father's belief attached to none of these 
prognostics, and that even on the following remarkable occasion he 
maintained his incredulity : — ^A splendid Btatae, supposed generally to 
be a relic of paganism, holding in its hand a golden sceptre, and 
standing upon a base of porphyry, was overturned by a tempest, and 
was generally belieyed to be an intimation of the death of the 
Emperor. This, however, he generously repelled. Phidias^ he said, 
and other great sculptors of antiquity, had the talent of imitating the 
human frame with surprising accuracy; but to suppose that the 
power of foretelling future events was reposed in these masterpieces 
of art, would be to ascribe to their makers the faculties reserved by 
the Deity for Himself, when He says^ "It is I who kill and make 
alive." During his latter days the Emperor was greatly afflicted 
with the gout, the nature of which has exercised the wit of many 
persons of science as well as of Anna Oomnena. The poor patient 
was so much exhausted, that when the Empress was talking of most 
eloquent persons who should assist in the composition of his history, 
he said, with a natural contempt of such vanities^ ** The passages of 
my unhappy life call rather for tears and lamentations than for the 
praises you speak of." 

A species of asthma having come to the assistance of the gout, the 
remedies of the physicians became as vain as the intercession of the 
monks and clergy, as well as the alms which were indiscriminately 
lavished. Two or three deep successive swoons gave ominous 
warning of the approaching blow ; and at length was terminated the 
reign and life of Alexius Comnenus, a prince who, with all the faults 
which may be imputed to him, still possesses a real rights from the 
purity of his general intentions, to be accounted one of the best 
sovereigns of the Lower Empire. 

For some time the historian forgot her pride of literary rank, and, 
like an ordinary person, burst into tears and shrieks, tore her hair 
and defaced her countenance, while the Empress Irene cast from her 
her princely habits, cut o£f her hair, changed her purple buskins for 
black mourning shoes, and her daughter Maiy, who had herself been 
a widow, took a black robe from one of her own wardrobes, and 
presented it to her mother. '* Even in the moment when she put it 
on," says Anna Oomnena, ** the Emperor gave up the ^ost, and in 
that moment the sun of my life set" 

We shall not pursue her lamentations farther. She upbraids herself 
that, after the death of her &ther, that light of the world, she had 
also survived Irene, the delight alike of the east and of the west, and 
survived her husband also. '^ I am indignant," she said, ''that m/ 
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filoul, sixffehng under sach torrents of misfortune, should still deigu to 
animate my body. Have I not,'' said she, ''been more hard and 
unfeeling than the rocks themselves; and is it not just that one, who 
could suryive-snoh a father and mother, and snch a husband, should 
be Subjected to the influence of so much calamity 9 But let me finish 
this histoty, rather than any longer fatigue my readers with my 
unavailing and tragical lamentation." 

Having thus concluded her histoiy, she adds the following two 
lines: — 

" The learned Comnena lays her pen asides 
What time her subject and her father died*" f . 

These quotations will probably give the readers as much as they 
wish to know of the real character of this Imperial historian. Fewer 
words will suffice to dispose of the other parties who have been 
selected from her pages, as persons in the foregoing drama. 



There is very little doubt that the Count Robert of Paris, whose 
audacity in seating himself upon the throne of the Emperor gives 
a peculiar interest to his character, was in fact a^ person of the. highest 
rank; being no other, as has been conjectured by the learned Da 
Cange, than an ancestor of the house of Bourbon, Which has so long 
given Kings to France. He was a successor, it has been conceived, 
of the Counts of Paris by whom the city was valiantly defended 
against the Normans, and an ancestor of Hugh Capet. There are 
several hypotheses upon this subject, deriving the well-known Hugh 
Capet, first from the family of Saxony ; secondly, from St. Arnoul, 
afterwards Bishop of Altex ; third, from Nibilong ; fourth, from the 
Duke of Bavaria; and, fifth, from a natural son of the Kmperor 
Charlemagne. Variously placed, but in each of these contested 
pedigrees, appears this Robert, surnamed the Strong, who was Count 
of that district, of which Paris was the capital, most peculiarly styled 
the County, or Isle of France. Anna Comnena, who has recorded 
the bold usurpation of the Emperor's seat by this haughty chieftain, 
has also acquainted us with his receiving a severe, if not a mortal 
wound, at the battle of Dorylseum, owitg to his neglecting the war- 
like instructions with which her father had favoured him on the 
subject of the Turkish wars. The antiquaiy who is disposed to 
investigate this subject, may consult the late Lord Ashbumham's 
elaborate Genealogy of the Royal House of France ; also a note of Da 
Gauge's on the Princess's history, p. 362, arguing for the identity of 

t [Arf^€V owov IBurroto AA«^io9 6 Ko/juvrfves 
Ei^^ct Hakff Bvyarrjp X,fj^v AXef lado?.] 
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lier " Boberfc of Paris, a haughty barbarian,'' with the '* Robert called 
the Strong/' mentioned as an ancestor of Hngh Oapet. Gibbon, yoL 
xi., p. 52, may also be consulted. The French antiquary and the 
English historian seem alike disposed to find the church, called in 
the tale that of the Lady of the Broken Lances, in that dedicated to 
St. Drusas, or Drosin of Soissons, who was supposed to have peculiar 
influence on the issue of combats, and to be in the habit of deter- 
mining them in favour of such champions as spent the night preceding 
at his shrine. 

In consideration of the sex of one of the parties concerned, the 
author has selected, our Lady of the Broken Lances as a more appro- 
priate patroness than St. Drusas himself, for the Amazons, who were 
not uncommon in that age. Ghiita, for example, the wife of Bobert 
Guiscard, a redoubted hero, and the parent of a most heroic race of 
sons, was herself an Amazon, fought in the foremost ranks of the 
Normans, and is repeatedly commemorated by our Imperial historian, 
Anna Comnena. 

The reader can easily conceive to himself that Bobert of Paris dis- 
tinguished himself among his brethren-at-arms and fellow-crusaders. 
His fame resounded from the walls of Antioch ; but, at the battle of 
Dorylseum, he was so desperately wounded as to be disabled from 
taking a part in the grandest scene of the expedition. His heroic 
Countess, however, enjoyed the great satisfiEUstion of mounting the 
walls of Jerusalem, and in so far discharging her own vows and those 
of her husband. This was the more fortunate, as the sentence of the 
physicians pronounced that the wounds of the Count had been inflicted 
by a poisoned weapon, and that complete recovery was only to be hoped 
for by having recourse to his native air. After some time spent in 
the vain hope of averting by patience this unpleasant alternative. 
Count Bobert subjected himself to necessity, or what was represented 
as such, and, with his wife and the fedthful Hereward, and all others of 
his followers who had been like himself disabled from combat, took 
the way to Europe by sea. 

A light galley, procured at a high rate, conducted them safely to 
Yenice, and from that then glorious city the moderate portion of spoil 
which had fallen to the Count's share among the conquerors of 
Palestine served to convey them to his own dominions, which, more 
fortunate than those of most of his fellow-pilgrims, had been left 
uninjured by their neighbours during the time of their proprietor's 
absence on the Crusade. The report that the Count had lost bia 
health, and the power of continuing his homage to the Lady of the 
Broken Lances, brought upon him the hostilities of one or two 
ambitious or envious neighbours, whose covetousneas was, however. 
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sufficiently lepreBsed by the brave resistance of the Countess and the 
resolute Hereward. Less than a twelvemonth was required to restore 
the Count of Paris to his full health, and to render him, as formerly, 
the assured protector of his own vassals, and the subject in whom the 
possessors of the French throne reposed the utmost confidence. This 
latter capacity enabled Count Robert to discharge his debt towards 
Hereward in a manner as ample as he could have hoped or expected. 
Being now respected alike for his wisdom and his sagacity, as much 
as he always was for his intrepidity and his character as a successful 
crusader, he was repeatedly employed by the Court of France in 
settling the troublesome and intricate affairs in which the Norman 
possessions of the English crown involved the rival nations. William 
Bufus was not insensible to his merit, nor blind to the importance 
of gaining his good-will ; and finding out his anxiety that Hereward 
should be restored to the land of his fathers, he took, or made an 
opportunity, by the forfeiture of some rebellious noble, of conferring 
upon our Varangian a large district adjacent to the New Forest, 
being part of the scenes which his father chiefly frequented, and 
where it is said the descendants of the valiant squire and his Bertha 
have subsisted for many a long year, surviving turns of time and 
chance, which are in general fatal to the continuance of more distin- 
guished families. 




NOTES. 



* P. 27. — BoHXHOND, son of Bobert Gniscard, the Konnan conqueror of 
Aptdia, Calabria, and Sicily, was, at the time when tbe first cmsade began, 
Count of Tarentnm. Though far adranced in life, he eagerly joined the 
expedition of the Iiatlns, and became Prince of Antioch. For details of 
his adventures, death, and extraordinary character, see Gibbon, chap, lix., 
and Mill's ffiOory of the Onuades, Y oL I. 

* P. 80. — ^CoNBTAKTiNOPLX. — ^Ths impression which the imperial city 
was calculated to make on such Tiiitors as the Crusaders of the West ia 
given by the ancient French chronicler, Yillehardouin, who was present at 
the capture of a«d. 1203. "When we had come," he says, '* within 
three leagues, to a certain abbey, then we could plainly survey Constanti- 
nople. There the ships and the galleys came to anchor ; and much did 
thev who had never been in that quarter before gaze upon the city. That 
such a city could be in the world they had never conceived, and they were 
never weary of staring at the high walls and towers with which it was 
entirely encompassed, the rich psJaces and lofty churches, of which there 
were so many that no one could have believed it if he had not seen with 
his own eyes that city, the Queen of all cities. And know that there was 
not so bold a heart there that it did not feel some terror at the strength of 
Constantinople."— Chap. 66. 

Again — '* And now many of those of the host went to see Constantinople 
within, and the rich palaces and stately churches of which it possesses so 
many, and the riches of the place, which are such as no other city ever 
equfdled. I need not speak of the sanctuaries, which are as many as are 
in all the world beside."— Chap. 100. 

* P. 84. — Ducange has poured forth a tide of learning on this curious 
subject, which will be found in his Notes on Yillehardouin's dmitaniu 
nople iMider the French Emperors, — Paris, 1637, folio, p. 196. Gibbon's 
History may also be consulted, voL x., p. 231. 

YARA.NaiAKS. — Yillehardouin, in describing the siege of Constantinople, 
A.D. 1203, says, ** Li murs fu mult gamis d'Anglois et de Danois " — Whence 
the dissertation of Ducange here quoted, and several articles besides in his 
Glossarium, as Varangi, Warengangi, &c. The etymology of the name is 
left uncertain, though the German fort-gangeTf i.e,, forth-goer, wanderer, 
exile^ seems the most probable. The term occurs in various Italian and 
<=licilian documents anterior to the establishment of the Yarangian Guards 
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at Ckmstantinople, and eoUeoted hj Mmatori : ai» for iaatanoe, in an edict 
of ona of the Lombazd kings, ** Omnei Warengangi, qui de azteriB finibos 
in Togni noetri finiboi ad^enerint, teqne sab scuto poteatatii noatm subdi* 
derint, legibns noatria Longobardonun Tiyera debeant "--and in another, 
'*De Warengangii, nobiUbns, medioeribaa, at nutida hominibns, qni 
usqne none in terrft TestrA ftigiti sant, habeatia aoa."— -ifi«m(oni ToL ii.» 
p. 261. 

With regard to the origin of the Yamngian Guard, the most distinct 
testimony is that of Ordericna Yittalis, who says, ** When therefore the 
English had lost their liberty, they tarned themselTes with seal to disooyer 
the meana of throwing off the unaccuatomed yoke. Some fled to Sneno, 
King of the Danes, to axoite him to the recovery of the inheritance of his 
grandfather, Gannte, Not a few fled into esdle in other regions, either 
from the mere desire of escaping from under the Norman role, or in the 
hope of acquiring wealth, and so being one day in a condition to renew the 
straggle at home. Some of these, in the bloom of youth, penetrated into 
a far distant land, and offered themselyes to the military seryice of the 
Constantinopolitan Emperor — ^that wise prince, against whom Robert 
Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, had then raised all Ms forces. The English 
exiles were fayourably receiyed, and opposed in battle to the Normans, for 
whose encounter the Greeks themselyes were too weak. Alexins began to 
build a town for the English, a little above Constantinople, at a place 
called Chevelot, but the trouble of the Normans from Sicily still increasing, 
he soon recalled them to the capitalf and intrusted the principal palace 
with all its treasures to their keeping. This wsa the method in which 
the Saxon English found their way to Ionia, where they still remain, highly 
valued by the Emperor and the people." — ^Book IT., p. 508. 

• p, 91. — EliNO OF Frakoe. — ^Ducange pours out a whole ocean of 
authorities to show that the King of France was in those days styled Eex, 
by way of eminence. See his notes on the Alexiad. Anna Comnena in 
her history makes Hugh of Y ermandois assume to himself the titles which 
could only, in the most enthusiastic Frenchman's opinion, have been 
claimed by his elder brother, the reigning monarch. 

* P. 180. — Labakum. — Ducange fills half-a-column of his huge page 
with the mere names of the authors who have written at length on the 
Ldbarumt or principal standard of the empire for the time of Constantino. 
It consisted of a spear of silver, or plated with that metal, having sus- 
pended from a cross-beam below the spoke a small square silken banner, 
adorned with portraits of the reigning family, and over these the famous 
Monogram which expresses at once the figure of the cross and the initial 
letters of the name of Christ. The bearer of the Ltibarum was an officer 
of high rank down to the last days of the Byzantine government. — See 
Gibbon, chap. xx. 

Ducange seems to have proved, from the evidence of coins and triumphal 
monuments, that a standard of the form of the Ldbarum was used by 
various barbarooa nations long before it was adopted by their Roman con- 
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a nuxtun of valour and knowledge as beeomeB a man whom a friend 
might be aappoeed safely to risk his life with. There be those, for 
inslanes^ who oannot show jou the slightest glimpse of what is going 
on without bringing you within peril of your life ; whereas yoa, my 
worthy Mend Demetrius, between your accurate knowledge of mili- 
taiy affisin and yoar regard for your friend, are sore to show him all 
that is to be seen without the least risk to a person who is naturally 
unwilling to think of exposing himself to injuzy. But, Holy Yiigln ! 
what is the meaning of that red flag which the Greek Admiral has 
this instant hoisted T 

^ Why, you see, neighbour," answered Demetrius^ ** yonder western 
heretic continues to advance without minding the yarious signs which 
our Admiral has made to him to desist^ and now he hoists the bloody 
colours, as if a man should clench his fist and say, If you persevere 
in your uncivil intention, I will do so and so." 

''By 8t Sophia,* said Lascaris, ''and that is giving him fait 
warning. But what is it the Imperial Admiral is about to do 1" 

'*RunI run! friend Lascaris," said Demetrius, ''or you will see 
more of that than perchance you have any curiosity for." 

Accordingly, to add the strength of example to precept, Demetrius 
himself girt up his loins, and retreated with the most edifying speed 
to the opposite side of the ridge, accompanied by the greater part of 
the crowd, who had tarried there to witness the contest which the 
newsmonger promised, and were determined to take his word for their 
safety. The sound and sight which had alarmed Demetrius was the 
discharge of a large portion of Greek fire, which perhaps may be best 
compared to one of those immense Congreve rockets of the present 
day, which takes on its shoulders a small grapnel or anchor, and pro- 
ceeds groaning through the air like a fiend over-burdened by the 
mandate of some inexorable magician, and of which the operation 
was so terrifying, that the crews of the vessels attacked by this 
strange weapon frequently forsook every means of defence, and ran 
themselves ashore. One of the principal ingredients of this dreadfal 
fire was supposed to be naphtha, or the bitumen which is collected on 
the banks of the Dead Sea, and which, when in a state of ignition, 
could only be extinguished by a very singular mixture, and which it 
was not likely to come in contact with. It produced a thick smoke 
and loud explosion, and was capable, says Gibbon, of communicating 
its fiames with equal vehemence in descent or lateral progress.t In 
sieges, it was poured from the ramparts, or launched like our bombs^ 
in red-hot balls of stone or iron, or it was darted in flax twisted round 
arrows and in javelins. It was considered as a state secret of the 
t Vor a ftill aooonnt of the Greek Are, eee Olbbon, chapter 58. 
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Our Native Land. 

In Monthly Parts. Price One Shilling. 

NEW AN D ENLARGE D SERIES. 

Owing to the favourable reception which has been ac- 
corded to "OUR NATIVE' LAND" (the first volume of which 
is now complete)^ the Publishers have determined to prepare 
A NEW SERIES upon an entirely new plan and consider- 
ably EXTENDED SCALE. 

Instead of the Three Coloured Views, with detached 
explanatory texty which have formed the contents of each 
Part hitherto^ making up i6 pages in ally there will be a 
CONTINUOUS DESCRIPTIVE NARRATIVE, a///>i NUMEROUS 
ORIGINAL WOODCUTS dispersed through the texty and two 
high-class Chromographs : thus increasing the number of 
pages from Sixteen to Twenty-eighty WITHOUT ANY 

ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

The narrative will be arranged so as to complete a 
district in six partSy and will be from the pen of W. H. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, author of '' The Arctic World;' ''The 
Mediterranean Illustrated^' &c.y &c. 

In addition to the two ChromographSy Part /., which 
has just been issuedy contains THIRTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of Scenery on the Thames between Putney and 
Moulsey Locky drawn by R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 

■ ■ ■ I ■ 

Part L^RICHMOND, 

II.— HAMPTON COURT, [w/ July, 1879. 
III.__WINDSOR AND WINDSOR PARK. 
IV.-ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL & WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

v.— VIRGINIA WATER, 
VI.— ETON COLLEGE. 
OTHER PARTS Xlf PREPARATION. 
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HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRA PHICAL VOLUMES. 
Historical Records of the 2nd Royal Surrey Militia, With 

Introductory Chapters, giving a Sketch of the History of the Enelish 
Militia, and of events in the Military History of Surrey. By JOHK 
Davis, Captain in the Begiment. Frontispiece and numerous Full-page 
Illustrations specially prepared for this work. Laree 8vo. 21/-. 
" A mass of information whicu will be found sufficiently interesting, not only by 

the members of the Second Royal Surrey, but by the general reader as weU."— ^toM. 
" The local antiquary— whether a man of peace or war— will find much to interest 

him in Captain Davie's pages/'— G^rn^&ia 

" Both amusing and instructive."— ^Afoming Pott. 

A History of Belfast, from the Earliest Times to the Close of 
the Eighteenth Century. By GEOBaB Bbnk. Maps and IllustrationB. 
Large octavo, 770 pp., doth gilt. Price 28/-. 
" A contribution to the library much wanted and of great value."— ^^rt JowmdL 

Some Account of the Great Buildings of London — Historical 

amd Descriptive. By N. d'Anybbs. With 18 Autotype IllustrationB 
by F. ToBK. Quarto, Cloth extra. Price 6/-. 

Our Natiue Land : its Scenery and Associations, A Series of 

86 Water-Colour Sketches after Bowbotham, Bead, Needham, and other 
eminent Artists. With Descriptive Notes. Cloth extra. Price 15/-. 

Our Native Land : its Scenery and Associations, English 

Lakes, Scotland, and Elillamey. A Series of 18 Water-Colour Sketches 
after Bowbotham, Bead, Needham, and other eminent Artists. Witii 
Descriptive Notes. Cloth extra. Price 7/6. 

Our Natiue Land : its Scenery and Associations, North of 

Ireland, DerbyBhire, and North of Wales. A Series of 18 Water- 
Colour Sketches after Bowbotham, Bead, Needham, and other eminent 
Artists. With Descriptive Notes. Cloth extra. Price 7/6. 

A Companion to Killarney. By Ma and Mna S. C. Halii. 

A complete Guide to Killarney, Glengariff, and the South- West of 
Ireland. With numerous Illustrations, good-sized Map (scale one inch 
to a mile), and all necessary Tourists' arrangements. Small oetaTo, 
cloth limp. Price 2/6. 
" Though containing all necessary guide-book information, the litenir tons of this 

little volume is, as mia^t he supposed, considerably above the usoal gnids-book 

average. "-JoAa BM, . 

The Birthday Year, With Selections from Chaucer to Long* 

fellow, chronologically arranged, printed on Writing Pa^* With 
Illuminated Title-pa|ge. Cloth extra, 2/-; gilt edges, ^6 ; Mmp French 
Morocco, 8/6 ; and in Morocco extra, 7/-. 

A superb edition of the above, with Illuminated Pages, and Vignette 
Portraits of the Poets, handsomely bound in doth, gilt edges. Price 7/6. 

Links of Memory : a Birthday Register ana Daily Text Book, 

Compiled by Frangbs A. Shaw, with a Pre&ce by Feakobs B. 
Hayeboal. With Illuminated Frontispiece. 82mo. (Aoth, silt edges, 
l/~; Leatherette, 1/-; Limp French Morocco extra, gUt edgei^ 1/6 ; 
Limp Cal^ 2/-; Limp Smooth Russia extra, 8/-. 
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MARCUS WARD'S 

ARITHMETIC, 

To suit the requirements of the New Educational Code. 

By J. W. MARSHALL, M.A., 

Latb Scholar of St. Pbtbr's C^llbgb, Cambridgb ; Assistant 
Mastbr at Chartbrhousb School. 



PART I. Simple Rules. (Standards I. and II.) 
PART II. Compound Rules. (Standards III. and IV.) 
PART III. Practice, Bills of Parcel, Fractions, Decimals. 
(Standards V. and VI.) 

PART I. In Linen, price 4d. 

PART II. „ „ 6d. 

PART III. „ „ 8d. 

Or complete in One Volume, Small Octavo, Cloth, price z/6. 

The same, with the Answers, price 2/-. 



THE advantages Marcus Wards Arithmetic possesses may be briefly 
summed up : — 

1. It offers a guarantee in being the work of a mathematician in high 
honours, and of an experienced teacher. 

2. It is no compilation, but an original treatise on the subject, adapted 
to the comprehension of quite young scholars. The greatest care has been 
devoted to the explanatory matter, which will be found fuller and more 
complete than in any other book of the class. 

3. The Examples for exercise are arranged and graduated with great 
care. The Exercises are numerous, the author being of opinion that when 
a right understanding of the principles has once been formed, ^icility in 
work can only be acquired by constant practice. 

4. It has also been provided that only one new difficulty at a time should 
be brought before the pupil in the Exercises. Teachers who know by 
experience how often the position of a **0," or some other apparently 
trifling point, proves a difficulty to a whole class, will appreciate the atten- 
tion given to such details. 

5. In the Miscellaneous Exercises the questions are proposed in the 
form of problems, as they would naturally be presented in actual business, 
and not as mere sums. This will be found a most useful and distinctive 
feature. 

6. Lastly, it contains a far larger amount of matter than is to be found 
in any other book at the same price. 



Prospectus^ wit A Specimen Pages ^ will be sent post free on application. 
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South by East ; Notes of Travel in Southern Europe. By 

G. F. KoDWKUi^ Science Master in Marlborough College. 102 Fall- 
page Orieinal and other Illustrations. 4to, clotn extra. Price 10/6. 
" He is able to give freubneM to his chapters by fUthftilly recording the ideae and 

impressions of a cultivated observer. . . , Descriptive passages that are admirable 

in their way."— Daily ^e«9t. 

" Interesting and instructive TolnmCi abovndlng with evidences of intelligent 

stndv, profoand appreciation, refined taste, and general cultivation."— Jltastratsd 

lAmwmNtwi. 

** His descriptions of scenery, lifSy and manners are cicellsnt">-5peetalor» 

" A very welcome addition to this season's best hand-books of travel"— StamdorcL 

Heroes of North African Discouery, By K. d'Anyebs. 

Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

" A mass of careftdly-dlgested information, drawn ttom over fortv dlfbtent works. 
. . . The work is well and carefully printed, contains numerous illustrations, and 
what is especially essential, a good map of AfHca, corrected down to the present date, 
and giving in red the routes of travellers." — The Coloniu and Inuiia. 

"All who wish to have a ftiir knowledge of what has been hitherto achieved in the 
field of Afirican discovery should read this interesting and instructive volume."— .Nature. 

Heroes of South African Discouery. By K d'Anvbrs. 

Author of * ' Dobbie and Debbie's Master. " Map and numerous 

Illustrations. A companion volume to ''Heroes of North African 

Discovery." Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

"The two volumes should undoubtedly be in every one's possession, for by their 
pemsal it will not be diDmilt to realise the vast amount of labour and enterpriss 
which have been needed to fill up the great blank which the map of Afiioa presented 
bat a very few years ago."— TAe OverUmd Mail, 

China, Historical and Descriptiue. By C. H. Edsn. With 

an Appendix on CORfiA. Numerous Illustrations, Map, and Coloured 

Frontispiece bv a Native Artist Crown octavo, oloth extra. Ftice 6/~* 

** A oonoise and interesting account of China, and of ths maimers and eustonas ef 
the inhabitants of that vast country."— iload«my. 

" Carefully compiled from recognised authonties, and here presented in a convenient 
shape."— ITor id. 

'* The four chapters on Cores, which are chiefly based on the valuable introductory 
matter prefixed to DaUet's ' Histoire de I'Eglise de Corte,' bear signs of being carefuUj 
written, and will be read with the greater interest."— 7fte Overland MaiL 

" The book will be found usefCl by all those who wish to obtain a good general 
view of a verv wide and Important subject "~-iSXan<lcml. 

" In a iAiek small octavo, Mr. JBden tells the stoiy d QUaa in an attractive 
manner."— ib'eotnMm. 

Japan, Historical and Descriptive. A compiebensiye accoimt 

of Japanese History, Life, Character, and Manners. By 0. H. Sdkit, 

Author of ''India, Historical and Descriptive," &o. Seventy -five 

Illustrations, Map, and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, e\oth 

extra. Price S/d. 

* * A verv clear and comprehensive view of Japanese life, character, and manBers."*- 
Morning Advertiser. 

** There have been few books at once so valuable and so accessible 

Another right good work to the many rare issues of the Belfut Press."— ^rfJowmal. 

"A clever, cheerful book."— ITomtaf Post 

'* A complete history of the growth of Japan. . . . A good, valuable, and 
profoundly interesting book."— rimsf. 
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iSootts for ISo50«— EaU0^ tS^rabel^ anS ^obenture. 

r/rree Kears af Wolverton : a Public School Story. By a 

Wolyertonian. Coloured Frontispiece, Illaminated Title-page, and 
nameroas Original Tllastrations. Grown Syo, clotli extra, rrice 5/-. 

* * The best purely bov's book we have eeen sinoe * Tom Brown.' "— iSorfiinZay Review. 

* * Well conceived and worked oat "^Aikammtm. 

"Written throoghont with a high tone and manly 8|rtril"—^oa<lMiy. 

** The book is manly, and has but little of the unreal sentiment which is so apt to 
disfigure public school stories. Bertram is a well-conceiyed and natural character ; 
and schoolboy! can get nothing bat good from reading of his faihures and suocesses^ 
. . . We can recommend the boolc^—Ovordian. 

" A capital book for boys, which is likely to instil right principles to guide them in 
their school lir9,**'-^Blcukh9a(h&n School MagaaiHe, 

*< A decidedly interesting book.**— ITaflfdatai CdOeg* School JcmrnuL 



Stizring Tales of the Sea, by S. Whitohurch Sadler, B.K. 

The Flag-Lieutenant : a Story of the Slave Squadron. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, lUmninated Title-page, and nnmerottS Original 
Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

" A stirring and evidently fsithfhl stoiy of adveninre, this handsome book forms 
an excellent present for a boy, who would revel in ita exciting incidents, and gloat over 
its striking Illustrations."— ^Ia«sfo«i Newc 

" Well arranged and vigorously written."— TTorW. 

** Will probably be a favourite with boys."->-J«|obnny. 

"Captain Sadler constructs his story neatly, and knows how to throw in his 
incidents, never obtruding the lessons he would teach in such a way as boys would not 
like. "— 2^oneoVofm<8(. 

"Is clearly the work of an old sanor, who knows, fh>m long experience, what life 
at sea is like, and has found out the rtiape in which boys like to have the yarn spun for 
their express edification." — Standard. 

" A good rattling sea story." — Scotaman. 

" A capital book for boys, fall of excitement and gallant deeds. "—VamMy Fair. 

Last Cruise of the Ariadne. With Coloured Frontispiece, 

Illaminated Title-page, and nnmeroiui Original lllustrationa. Crown 

octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-*. 

"A stirring story of the sea."— uloadcmv. 

" A narrative of adventure that wiU deUght any reader."— LZoycTs WcMy New§. 

' ' A pleasant and spirited tale."— iS^ctotor. 

Perilous Seas, and how Orlana sailed them. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, lUominated Title-page, and numerona Original 

Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra, rrice 5/-. * 

*' All through 'Perilous Sees ' there is enough stirring incident to aroase, and 
enough good writing to sustain, the interest of its youthful readera"— J7oitr. 

The Ship of Ice : a Strange Story of the Polar Seas. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, Illaminated Title-page, and numerous Original 
Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price S/6. 

'• Not only a * Strange Story/ but one full of exciting interest. 
The author writes in a vigorous, manly style, and the book is one which most 
English boys, with their love of daring and adventure, are likely heartily to relish." 
—Poll Mall Gazette. 

'A capital book of adventore."— iroMoftefter GwrdUn. 
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Fairyland Tales of Dwarfs, Fairies, Water-Sprites, &o. 

From the German of Yillamaria. Twenty-fiye Illiistrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octayo, cloth extra. Price 8/6. 

"A genuine boolr of fairy tales. "Spectator. 

** Very qaaint and gracenil, and very well translated."— TYuuj: 

**A nicely executed and pleasantly illastrated translation. "—SMicrday Review. 

*' A capital little Yolnme. — iKAenowm. 

*'Will prove a welcome offering."— iiocuZamy. 

Fairy CI roles .* Tales and Legends of Dwarfs, Fairies, and 

fFaUr- Sprites. From the German of Yillamaria. A Seqnel to 
"Fairyland Tales." Kumerons Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 
^< An attractiye book of Fairr Stories."— Pott MM QumetU, 
" All are smoothly translated. "—Aeademff. 
" Capital reading, while its illustrations are excellent. "—SooteiMm. 
" Very pretty they are, and read as though they were well translated." — Timee, 
"A very pretty book of pleasant reading of old and new legenda . . containing 
much that is graceful and entertaining.** — QuardicM. 

Kaspar and the Seven Wonderful Pigeons of WSrzburg, 

By Jttlia Goddabd. With Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title, 
and Fall-page Original Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 2/6. 
" Thank you, good Pigeons, for the very plefMtnt hours yon havegiTen us. "—Academy. 

Kaspar and the Summer Fairies, By Julia Goddard, Author 

of ''Kaspar and the Seven Wonderful Pigeons of Wiirzburg." With 
numerous Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. Price 2/6. 
*' Charmingly told and admirably iUustrated."— JMm BuXL 
"A Tolume of yery pretty fairy talesL**— ^onfsmy. 



Bool^S for goung $eople« 

By Sarah Tytler. 

Childhood a Hundred Years Ago. By the Author of " Papers 

for Thoughtfal Girls." With Six Chromographs, after Paintings by 
Sib Joshua Bbynolds. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 
'* A Tery fascinating account of Juyenile doings a century hack."— Grap&ic 

Landseer's Dogs and their Stories. By the Author of 

' ' Citoyenne Jacqueline," &c. With Six Chromographs, after Paintings 

by Sir Edwin Landseer. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 

** Charming stories.*'— .^peetotor. 

* * Thouglitnil and sensible assays. **— iSafvrdoy Review. 



The Good Old Days ; or, Christmas under Queen Elizabeth. 

By EsME Stuart. With Five Coloured Illustrations, from Drawings 
by H. Staoy Marks, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. Price 6/-. 

'* Not onlv will interest be derived fi>om the story, but instruction as to the 
manners and habits of the people in the days of good Queen Bess.*'— Ci<y Prese. 
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*oi p6iM| to break forth into war, if, after all* so great an eyil ca& be 
avoided. Thou wilt lecetvey therefore, with a candid and complacent 
mind, moh apologies aa they may indine to bring forward; and be 
aMored that the sight of this puppet-show of a single combat will be 
enough of itself to banish every other oonsideration'from the reflectian 
of these giddy emsaders." 

A knock was at this moment heard at the door of the Emperoi^B 
apartment; and upon the word being given to enter, the Protospa- 
thaire made his appearance. He was anayed in a splendid suit of 
andent Boman-fisshioned armour. The want of a visor left Ids 
countenance entirely visible ; which, pale and anxious as it was, did 
not well become the martial crest and dancing plume with which 
it was decorated. He received the commission already mentioned 
with the less alacrity, because the Acolyte was added to him aa hia 
colleague; for, as the reader may have observed, these two officen 
were of separate factions in the army, and on indifferent terms with 
each other. Neither did the Acolyte consider his being united in 
commission with the Protospathaire as a mark either of the Empeioi^s 
confidence or of lus own safety. He was, however, in the meantime, 
in the Blacquemal, where the slaves of the interior made not the least 
hesitetion, when ordered, to execute any officer of the court. The 
two generals had, therefore, no other alternative than that which is 
allowed to two greyhounds who are reluctantly coupled together. 
The hope of Achilles Tatius was, that he might get safely through his 
mission to Tancred, after which he thought the successful explodon 
of the conspiracy might take place and have its course, either as a 
matter desired and countenanced by those Latins, or passed over as 
a thing in which they took no interest on either side. 

By the parting order of the Emperor, they were to mount on horse- 
back at the sounding of the great Varangian trumpet, put themselves 
at the head of those Anglo-Saxon guards in the court-yard of their 
barrack, and await the Emperor^s further orders. 

There was something in this arrangement which pressed hard on 
the conscience of Achilles Tatiua, yet he was at a loss to justify his 
apprehensions to himself, unless from a conscious feeling of his own 
guilt He felt, however, that in being detained, under pretence of an 
honourable mission, at the head of the Varangians, he was deprived 
of the liberty of disposing of himself, by which he had hoped to 
communicate with the Csesar and Hereward, whom he reckoned upon 
as his active accomplices, not knowing that the first was at this 
moment a prisoner in the Blacquemal, where Alexius had arrested him 
in the apartments of the Empress, and that the second was the most 
importent support of Comnenus during the whole of that eventful day. 
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When the gigantic trumpet of the Varangian goarda aent forth ita 
deep signal through the city, the Protospathaire hurried Achillea 
along with him to the rendeavous of the Varangians, and on the way 
said to him, in an easy and indiflferent tone, '* As the Emperor is in 
the field in person, you, his representative, or Follower, will of course 
transmit no orders to the body-guard, except such as shall receive 
their origin from himself, so that you will consider your authority as 
this day suspended." 

''I regret," said Achillea, ^'that there should have seemed 
any cause for such precautions; I had hoped my own truth and 
fidelity — ^but — I am obsequious to his Imperial pleasure in all 
things." 

'* Such are hia orders," said the other officer, ''and you know under 
what penalty obedience is enforced." 

** If I did not," said Achilles, '' the composition of this body of 
guards would remind me, since it comprehends not only great part 
of those Varangians who are the immediate defenders of the 
Emperor's throne, but those slavea of the interior who are the 
executioners of hia pleasure." 

To this the Protospathaire returned no anawer, while the more 
closely the Acolyte looked upon the guard which attended, to the 
unusual number of nearly three thousand men, the more had he 
reason to believe that he might esteem himself fortunate, if, by the 
intervention of either the CSesar, Agelastes, or Hereward, he could 
pass to the conspiratora a signal to auspend the intended explosion, 
which seemed to be provided against by the Emperor with unusual 
caution. He would have given the full dream of empire, with which 
he had been for a short time lulled asleep, to have seen but a glimpse 
of the azure plume of Nicephorus, the white mantle of the philo- 
sopher, or even a glimmer of Hereward'a battle-axe. No such objects 
could be seen anywhere, and not a little waa the faithless Follower 
displeased to see that whichever way he turned his eyes, those of the 
Protospathaire, but especially of the trusty domestic officers of the 
empire, seemed to follow and watch their occupation. 

Amidst the numerous soldiers whom he saw on all sides, his eye 
did not recognise a single man with whom he could exchange a 
friendly or confidential glance, and he stood in all that agony of 
terror, which is rendered the more discomfiting, because the traitor is 
conscious that, beset by various foes, his own fears are the most 
likely of all to betray him. Internally, as the danger seemed to 
increase, and as his alarmed imagination attempted to discern new 
reasons for it, he could only conclude that either one of the three 
principal conspirators, or at leaat aome of the inferiors, had turned 
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infomwn ; and hii doubt wa% whethw he should nok tcxeen bis own 
■haro of ^h*fc had been piemeditaled, by flinging himielf at the feet 
of the Empeior, and making a fall oonfiaasion. Bat etill the feai of 
being piemataxe in having lecoaiae to aach a base means of saving 
himself^ joined to the absence of the Emperor, united to keep within 
his lips A secret, which eonoemed not only all his future fortunes, 
but life itself He was in the meantime, therefore, plunged as it 
were in a sea of trouble and uncertainty, while the specks of lind, 
which seemed to promise him refage, were distant, dimly seen, and 
extremely difEUmlt of attainment 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

To«morrow— oh, that 's sudden ! Spare him, spare him ; 
He 's not prepared to die. 

Shakspsbx. 

At the moment when Achilles Tatius, with a feeling of much 
insecurity, awaited the unwinding of the perilous skein of state 
politics, a private oouncil of the Imperial family was held in the hall 
termed the Temple of the Id uses, repeatedly distinguished as the 
apartment in which the Princess Anna Oomnena was wont to make 
her evening recitations to those who were permitted the honour of 
hearing prelections of her history. The council consisted of the 
Empress Irene, the Princess herself, and the Emperor, with the 
Patriarch of the Qreek Church, as a sort of mediator between a coarse 
of severity and a dangerous degree of lenity. 

''Tell not me, Irene," said the Emperor, *'of the fine things 
attached to the praise of mercy. Here have I sacrificed my jast 
revenge over my rival Ursel, and what good do I obtain by iti 
Why, the old obstinate man, instead of being tractable, and sensihle 
of the generosity which has spared his life and eyes, can be with 
difficulty brought to exert himself in favour of the Prince to whom 
he owes them. I used to think that eyesight and the breath of life 
were things which one would preserve at any sacrifice ; but, on the 
contrary, I now believe men value them like mere toys. Talk not to 
me, therefore, of the gratitude to be excited by saving this ungratefol 
cub ; and believe me, girl,'' turning to Anna, ** that not only will all 
my subjects, should I follow your advice, laugh at me for sparing a 
man so predetermined to work my ruin, but even thou thyself wilt 
be the first to upbraid me with the foolish kindness thou art now 00 
anxious to extort from me." 

*'Tour Imperial pleasure then/' said the Patriarch, <4s fixed that 
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yonr anfortunate son-in-law shftll suffer death for his accession to 
this oonapiraey, deluded by that heathen villain Agelastes, and the 
traitorous Achilles Tatius 1" 

''Such is my purpose^" said the Emperor; ''and in evidence that I 
mean not again to pass over a sentence of this kind with a seeming 
execution only, as in the case of Ursel, this ungrateful traitor of 
ours shall be led from the top of the staircase, or ladder of Acheron, 
as it is called, through the large chamber named the ELall of Judg- 
ment, at the upper end of which are arranged the apparatus for 
execution, by which I swear ** 

'< Swear not at all l'^ said the Patriarch; ''I forbid thee, in the 
name of that Heaven whose voice (though unworthy) speaks in my 
person, to quench the smoking flax, or destroy the slight hope which 
there may remain, that you may finally be persuaded to alter your 
purpose respecting your misguided son-in-law, within the space 
allotted to him to sue for your merey« Bemepiber, I pray you, the 
remorse of Oonstantine.'' 

'* What means your xeverenoe V said Irene. 

''A trifle,'' replied the Emperor, ''not worthy being quoted from 
anch a mouth as the Patriarch's^ being, as it probably is, a relic of 
paganism.'' 

*'What ia itt" exclaimed the females anxiouslyi in the hope of 
hearing something which might strengthen their side of the argument, 
and something moved, perhaps, by curiosity, a motive which seldom 
slumbers in a female bosom, even when the stronger passions are in 
arms. 

*' The Patriarch will tell you," answered Alexius, "since you must 
needs know ; though, I promise you, you will not receive any assist- 
ance in your argument from a silly legendary tale." 

'' Hear it, however," said the Patriarch ; "for though it is a tale of 
the olden time, and sometimes supposed to refer to the period when 
heathenism predominated, it is no less true that it was a vow made 
and registered in the chancery of the rightful Deity by an Emperor 
of Greece. 

"What I am now to relate to you,*' continued he, "is, in truth, a 
tale not only of a Christian Emperor, but of him who made the whole 
empire Christian; and of that very Constantino who was also the 
first who declared Constantinople to be the metropolis of the empire. 
This hero, remarkable alike for his zeal for religion and for his 
warlike achievements, was crowned by Heaven with repeated victory, 
and with all manner of blessings, save that unity in his family which 
wise men are most ambitious to possess. Not only was the blessing 
of concord among brethren denied to the family of this triumphant 
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Emperor, but a deserving eon of mature age, who had been sappoeed 
to aspire to share the throne with his father, was suddenly, and at 
midnight, called npon to enter his defence against a capital charge of 
treason. You will readily excuse my referring to the arts by which 
the son was rendered guilty in the eyes of the father. Be it enough 
to say, that the unfortunate young man fell a victim to the guilt of 
his stepmother, Fausta, and that he disdained to exculpate himself 
from a charge so gross and so erroneous. It is said that the anger of 
the Emperor was kept up against his son by the sycophanto who 
called upon Constantino to observe that the culprit disdained even 
to supplicate for mercy, or vindicate his innocence from so foul a 
charge. 

'* But the death-blow had no sooner struck the innocent youth, 
than his father obteined proof of the rashness with which he had 
acted. He had at this period been engaged in constructing the 
subterranean parte of the Blaoquemal palace, which his remorse 
appointed to contain a record of his paternal grief and contrition. 
At the upper part of the steircase, called the Pit of Acheron, he 
caused to be constructed a large chamber, still called the Hall of 
Judgment, for the purpose of execution. A passage through an 
archway in the upper wall leads from the hall to the place of misery, 
where the axe, or other engine, is disposed for the execution of stete 
prisoners of consequence. Over this archway was placed a species of 
marble altar, surmounted by an image of the unfortunate Crispus — 
the materials were gold, and it bore the memorable inscription. To 

1IY BON, WHOM I RABHLY COlimEMNED, AND TOO HASTIIiY EXBCDTKD. 

When constructing this passage, Constantino made a vow that he 
himself and his posterity, being reigning Emperors, would stand 
beside the stetue of Crispus, at the time when any individual of their 
family should be led to execution, and before they suffered him to 
pass from the Hall of Judgment to the Chamber of Death, that they 
should themselves be personally convinced of the truth of the charge 
under which he suffered. 

'*Time rolled on — the memory of Constantino was remembered 
almost like that of a saint, and the respect paid to it threw into 
shadow the anecdote of his son's death. The exigencies of the stete 
rendered it difficult to keep so large a sum in specie invested in a 
stetue, which called to mind the unpleasant failings of so great a 
man. Tour Imperial Highness's predecessors applied the metal 
which formed the stetue to support the Turkish wars; and the 
remorse and penance of Constantine died away in an obscure tradition 
of the church or of the palaceu Still, however, unless your Imperial 
Migesty has strong reasons to the contrary, I should give it as my 
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opinion, that yon will hardly achieve what is dne to the memory of 
the greatest of yoor predecessors, unless you give this unfortunate 
criminal, being so near a relation of your own, an opportunity of 
pleading his cause before passing by the altar of refuge ; being the 
name which is commonly given to the monument of the unfortunate 
Crispus, son of GonstantinCy although now deprived both of the 
golden letters which composed the inscription, and the golden image 
which represented the royal sufferer." 

A mournful strain of music "^m now heard to ascend the stair so 
often mentioned. 

** If r must hear the Caaaar Nicephorus Briennius ere he pass the 
altar of refuge, there must be no loss of time," said the Emperor ; 
''for these melancholy sounds announce that he has already ap- 
proached the Hall of Judgment." 

Both the Imperial ladies began instantly, with the utmost earnest- 
ness, to deprecate the execution of the CeBsar's doom, and to conjure 
Alexius, as he hoped for quiet in his household, and the everlasting 
gratitude of his wife and daughter, that he would listen to their 
entreaties in behalf of an unfortunate man, who had been seduced 
into guilt, but not from his heart. 

*' I will at least see him," said the Emperor, *'and the holy vow of 
Constantine shall be in the present instance strictly observed. But 
remember, you foolish women, that the state of Crispus and the 
present Csesar is as different as guilt from innocence, and that their 
feites, therefore, may be justly decided upon opposite principles, and 
with opposite results. But I will confront this criminal ; and you. 
Patriarch, may be present to render what help is in your power to a 
dying man ; for you, the wife and mother of the traitor, you will, 
methinks, do well to retire to the church, and pray Qod for the soul 
of the deceased, rather than disturb hiB last moments with unavailing 
lamentations.'* 

'< Alexius," said the Empress Irene, ''I beseech you to be contented ; 
be assured that we will not leave you in this dogged humour of 
blood-shedding, lest you make such materials for history as are fitter 
for the time of Nero than of Constantine." 

The Emperor, without reply, led the way into the Hall of Judg- 
ment, where a much stronger light than usual was already shining 
up the stair of Acheron, from which were heard to sound, by sullen 
and intermitted fits, the penitential psalms which the Qreek Church 
has appointed to be sung at executions. Twenty mute slaves, the 
pale colour of whose turbans gave a ghastly look to the withered cast 
of their features and the glaring whiteness of their eyeballs, ascended 
two by two, as it were from the bowels of the earth, each of them 
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beftring in oim hand « naked aabra, and in the other a lighted torch. 
After theae eame the nnfortnnate Nioephoma; hia looka were thoee 
of a man half-dead from the tenor of immediate diaaolution, and 
what he poeaeaaed of remaining attention waa tamed aacceasiyely 
to two black-atoled monka, who were anxiously repeating reli^oiu 
pasMgea to him alternately from the Qieek aciipture, and the form 
of devotion adopted by the ooort of Constantinople. The Cbosb^b 
dress also corresponded to his monmfol fortunes : his legs and arms 
were bare, and a simple white tunic, the neck of which waa already 
open, showed that he had assumed the garments which were to senre 
his last turn* A tall, muscular Nubian slaye, who considered himself 
obviously aa the principal person in the procession^ bore on his 
shoulder a large, heavy headsman's axe, and, like a demon waiting 
on a sorcerer, stalked step for step after hia victim. The rear of the 
proceasion waa closed by a band of four priests, each of whom 
chanted from time to time the devotional psalm which was thundered 
forth on the occasion ; and another of slaves, armed with bows and 
quivers, and with lances, to reabt any attempt at rescue^ if such 
ahould be offered. 

It would have required a harder heart than that of the unlucky 
Princess to have resisted this gloomy apparatus of fear and sorrow, 
surrounding, at the same time directed against, a beloved object, the 
lover of her youth, and the husband of her bosom, within a few 
minutes of the termination of hie mortal career. 

As the mournful train approached towards the altar of refuge, 
half-encirded as it now was by the two great and expanded arms 
which projected from the wall, the Emperor, who stood directly in 
the passage, threw upon the flame of the altar some chips of aromatic 
wood, steeped in spirit of wine, which, leaping at once into a blase, 
illuminated the doleful procession, the figure of the principal culprit, 
and the slaves, who had most of them extinguished their flambeaux 
so soon as they had served the purpose of lighting them up the 
staircase. 

The sudden light spread from the altar f&iled not to make the 
Emperor and the Princesses visible to the moumfal group which 
approached through the hall. All halted — ^all were silent It was a 
meeting, as the Princess has expressed herself in her historical work, 
such as took place betwixt Ulysses and the inhabitants of the other 
world, who, when they tasted of the blood of his sacrifices, recognised 
him indeed, but with empty lamentations, and gestures feeble and 
shadowy. The hymn of contrition sunk also into silence ; and, of 
the whole group, the only figure rendered more distinct was the 
gigantic executioner, whose high and furrowed forehead, as well as 
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the broad steel of his axe^ caught and reflected back the bright gleam 
from the altar. Alezina saw the necesttty of breaking the ailenoe 
which eiuaed^ leat it ehonld give the intercessors for the prisoner an 
opportnnity of renewing their entreaties. 

''Kicephorus Briennins,'' he said» w4th a voice which, although 
generally interrupted by a slight hesitation, which procured him, 
among his enemies, the nickname of the Stutterer, yet, upon im- 
portant occasions like the present, was so judicioudy tuned and 
balanced in its sentences, that no such defect was at all visible*- 
*' Nicephorus Briennius," he said, '' late Csdaar, the lawful doom hath 
been spoken, that, having conspired against the life of thy rightful 
sovereign and affectionate fiitber, Alexius Comnenns, thou ahalt suffer 
the appropriate sentence, by having thy head struck from thy body. 
Here, therefore^ at the last altar of refuge, I meet thee, according to 
the vow of the immortal Gonstantine, for the purpose of demanding 
whether thou hast anything to allege why this doom should not be 
executed) Even at this eleventh hoar, thy tongue is unlooeed to 
speak with freedom what may concern thy life. All is prepared in 
this world and in the next Look forward beyond yon archway — the 
block is fixed. Look behind thee — ^thoa see'st the axe already 
sharpened — thy place for good or evil in the next world is already 
determined — time flies— eternity approaches. If thou hast aught to 
say, speak it freely — ^if nought, confess the justice of thy sentence, and 
pass on to death." 

The Emperor commenced this oration with those looks described 
by his daughter as so piercing that they dazzled like lightning, and 
his periods, if not precisely flowing like burning lava, were yet the 
accents of a man having the power of absolute command, and as 
such produced an effect not only on the criminal, but also upon the 
Prince himself, whose watery eyes and faltering voice acknow- 
ledged his sense and feeling of the &tal import of the present 
moment 

Bousing himself to the conclusion of what he had commenced, the 
Emperor again demanded whether the prisoner had anything to say 
in his own defence. 

Nicephorus was not one of those hardened criminals who may be 
termed the very prodigies of history, from the coolness with which 
they contemplated the consummation of their crimes, whether in their 
own punishment or the misfortunes of others. '*I have been 
tempted," he said, dropping on his knees, ** and I have fallen. I have 
nothing to allege in excuse of my folly and ingratitude ; but I stand 
prepared to die to expiate my guilt" A deep sigh, almost amounting 
to a scream, was here heard, close behind the Emperor, and its cause 
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•angned by the sadden exclamation of Irene — "My lord! my lord 1 
yonr daoghter is gone !" And in fact Anna Comnena had sunk into 
her mother's arms withont either sense or motion. The fathet^s 
attention was instantly called to support his swooning child, while 
the unhappy husband strove with the guards to be permitted to go 
to the assistance of his wife. " Qive me but five minutes of that 
time which the law has abridged — ^let my efforts but assist in recaHing 
her to a life which should be as long as her virtues and her talents 
deserve ; and then let me die at her feet^ for I care not to go an inch 
beyond." 

The Emperor, who in fact had been more astonished at the bold- 
ness and rashness of Nicephorus than alarmed by his power, con- 
sidered him as a man rather misled than misl^ing others, and 
felt, therefore, the full effect of this last interview. He was, besides, 
not naturally cruel, where severities were to be enforced under bis 
own eye. 

**The divine and immortal Constantine," he said, ''did not, I am 
persuaded, subject his descendants to this severe trial in order further 
to search out the innocence of the criminals, but rather to give those 
who came after him an opportunity of generously forgiving a crime 
which could not, without pardon, the express pardon of the Prince, 
escape unpunished. I rejoice that I am born of the willow 
rather than of the oak, and I acknowledge my weakness, that not 
even the safety of my own life, or resentment of this unhappy man's 
treasonable machinations, have the same effect vrith me as the tears 
of my wife and the swooning of my daughter. Bise up, Nicephorus 
Briennius, freely pardoned, and restored even to the rank of Caesar. 
We will direct thy pardon to be made out by the great Logotbete, 
and sealed with the golden bull For four-and-twenty hoars thou 
art a prisoner, until an arrangement is made for preserving the public 
peace. Meanwhile, thou wilt remain under the charge of the Fatri- 
arch, who will be answerable for thy forthcoming. Daughter and 
wife, you must now go henoe to your own apartment ; a future time 
will come, during which you may have enough of weeping &nf^ 
embracing, mourning and rejoicing. Pray Heaven that I, who, 
having been trained on till I have sacrificed justice and true policy 
to uxorious compassion and paternal tenderness of heart, may no^ 
have cause at last for grieving in good earnest for all the events o! 
this miscellaneous drama." 

The pardoned Csssar, who endeavoured to regulate his ideas accord- 
ing to this unexpected change, found it as difficult to reconcile himself 
to the reality of his situation as IJrsel to the face of nature, after 
having been long deprived of enjoying it ; so much do the dizziness 
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and confusion of ideaa^ occasioned by moral and physical causes of 
surprise and terror, resemble each other in their effects on the under- 
standing. 

At length he stammered forth a request that he might be permitted 
to go to the field with the Emperor, and divert, by the interposition 
of his own body, the traitorous blows which some desperate man 
might aim against that of his Prince, in a day which was too likely 
to be one of danger and bloodshed. 

" Hold there !" said Alexius Comnenus; *' we will not begin thy 
newly redeemed life by renewed doubts of thine allegiance ; yet it is 
but fitting to remind thee that thou art still the nominal and ostensible 
head of those who expect to take a part in this day's insurrection, and 
it will be the safest course to trust its pacification to others than to 
thee. Go, sir, compare notes with the Patriarch, and merit your 
pardon by confessing to him any traitorous intentions concerning this 
foul conspiracy with which we may be as yet unacquainted. Daughter 
and wife, farewell ! I must now depart for the lists, where I have to 
speak with the traitor Achilles Tatius and the heathenish infidel 
Agelastes, if he still lives, but of whose providential death I hear a 
confirmed rumour." 

** Tet do not go, my dearest father 1" said the Princess ; ** but let 
me rather go to encourage the loyal subjects in your behalf. The 
extreme kindness which you have extended towards my guilty 
husband, convinces me of the extent of your affection towards your 
unworthy daughter, and the greatness of the sacrifice which you have 
made to her almost childish affection for an ungrateful man, who put 
your life in danger." 

** That is to say, daughter/' said the Emperor, smiling, ** that the 
pardon of your husband is a boon which has lost its merit when it is 
granted 1 Take my advice, Anna, and think otherwise ; wives and 
their husbands ought in prudence to forget their offences towards 
each other as soon as human nature will permit them. Life is too 
short, and conjugal tranquillity too uncertain, to admit of dwelling 
long upon such irritating subjects. To your apartments, Princesses, 
and prepare the scarlet buskins and the embroidery which is dis- 
played on the cuffs and collars of the CsBsar's robe, indicative of his 
high rank. He must not be seen without them on the morrow. 
Beverend father, I remind you once more that the Caesar is in your 
personal custody from this moment until to-morrow at the same 
hour." 

They parted ; the Emperor repairing to put himself at the head of 
his Varangian guards — the Csdsar, under the superintendence of the 
Patriarch, withdrawing into the interior of the Blacquernal Palace, 
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where Nicephonis Biiennias was nnder the necessity of '* uDthreading 
the mde eye of rebellion/' and throwing Bach lights as were in his 
power upon the progress of the conspiracy. 

'^ Agelastesi* he said, ** Achilles Tatins, and Hereward the Yaian- 
gian, were the persons principally intrusted in its progresa Bat 
whether they had been all tme to their engagements, he did not 
pretend to be assured.'' 

In the female apartments, there was a violent discussion betwixt 
Anna Comnena and her mother. The Princess had undergone durisg 
the day many changes of sentiment and feeling ; and though they had 
finally united themselves into one strong interest in her husband's 
favour, yet no sooner was the fear of his punishment removed than 
the sense of his ungrateful behaviour began to revive. She became 
sensible also that a woman of her extraordinary attainments, who had 
been by a universal course of flattery disposed to entertain a very 
high opinion of her own consequence, made rather a poor figure when 
she had been the passive subject of a long series of intrigues, by which 
she was destined to be disposed of in one way or the other, according 
to the humour of a set of subordinate conspirators, who never so much 
as dreamed of regarding her as a being capable of forming a wish in 
her own behalf, or even yielding or refusing a consent. Her father's 
authority over her, and right to dispose of her, was less questionable; 
but even then it was something derogatory to the dignity of a 
Princess bom in the purple — an authoress besides, and giver of 
immortality — ^to be, without her own consent,, thrown, as it were, at 
the head now of one suitor, now of another, however mean or dis- 
gusting, whose alliance could for the time benefit the Emperor. The 
consequence of these moody reflections was, that Anna Ck>mnena 
deeply toiled in spirit for the discovery of some means by which she 
might assert her sullied dignity, and various were the expedients 
which she revolved. 



CHAPTEK XXXIL 

But now the hand of fiats is on the curtain. 
And brings the scone to light. 

Don8eba$tiaii^ 

Thb gigantic trumpet of the Varangians sounded its loudest note of 
march, and the squadrons of the faithful guards, sheathed in complete 
mail, and enclosing in their centre the person of their Imperial 
master, set forth upon their procession through the streets of Ck)n- 
stantinople. The form of Alexius, glittering in his splendid armour. 
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seemed no unmeet central point for the force of an empire; and 
while the citizens crowded in the train of him and his escort, there 
might be seen a visible difference between those who came with the 
premeditated intention of tomult, and the greater part, who, like the 
multitude of eyery great city, thrust each other, and shout for rapture 
on account of any cause for which a crowd may be collected together. 
The hope of the conspirators was lodged chiefly in the Immortal 
Gaards, who were levied principally for the defence of Constantinople, 
partook of the general prejadices of the citizens, and had been particu- 
larly influenced by those in favour of IJrsel, by whom, previous to his 
imprisonment, they had themselves been commanded. The con- 
spirators had determined that those of this body who were considered 
as most discontented, should early in the morning take possession of 
the posts in the lists most favourable for their purpose of assaulting 
the Emperor's person. But, in spite of all efforts short of actual 
violence, for which the time did not seem to be come, they found 
themselves disappointed in this purpose by parties of the Varan- 
gian guards, planted with apparent carelessness, but, in fact, with 
perfect skill, for the prevention of their enterprise. Somewhat con- 
founded at perceiving that a design, which they could not suppose to 
be suspected, was, nevertheless, on every part controlled and counter- 
checked, the conspirators began to look for the principal persons of 
their own party, on whom they depended for orders in this emergency; 
but neither the Cassar nor Agelastes was to be seen, whether in the 
lists or on the military march from Constantinople; and though 
Achilles Tatius rode in the latter assembly, yet it might be clearly 
observed that he was rather attending upon the Protospathaire 
than assuming that independence as an officer which he loved to 
affect 

In this manner, as the Emperor with his glittering bands ap- 
proached the phalanx of Tancred and his followers, who were drawn 
up, it will be remembered, upon a rising cape between the city and 
the lists, the main body of the Imperial procession deflected in some 
degree from the straight road, in order to march past them without 
interruption ; while the Protospathaire and the Acolyte passed under 
the escort of a band of Varangians, to bear the Emperor's enquiries 
to Prince Tancred, concerning the purpose of his being there with 
his band. The short march was soon performed — ^the large trumpet 
which attended the two officers sounded a parley, and Tancred 
himself, remarkable for that personal beauty which Tasso has 
preferred to any of the crusaders, except Binaldo d'Este, the creature 
of his own poetical imagination, advanced to parley with them. 

''The Emperor of Greece," said the Protospathaire to Tancred, 
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^ reqniies the Prince of Otiaiito to ahow, by the two high officers 
who shall deliver him this message, with what purpose he has 
letoxBed, contrary to his oath, to the right side of these straits; 
assuring Prince Tancred, at the same time, that nothing will so much 
please the Emperor, as to receive an answer not at variance with his 
treaty with the Doke of Bouillon, and the oath which was taken 
by the crusading nobles and their soldiers ; since that would enable 
the Emperor, in conformity to his own wishes, by his kind reception 
of Prince Tancred and his troop, to show how high is his estimation 
of the dignity of the one and the bravery of both. We wait an 
answer." 

The tone of the message had nothing in it very alarming, and its 
substance cost Prince Tancred very little trouble to answer. ** The 
cause," he said, ** of the Prince of Otranto appearing here with fifty 
lances is this cartel, in which a combat is appointed betwixt Nice- 
phorus BrienniuB, called the Caesar, a high member of this empire, 
and a worthy knight of great fiime, the partner of the Pilgrims who 
have taken the Cross, in their high vow to rescue Palestine from the 
infidels. The name of the said Knight is the redoubted Bobert of 
Paris. It becomes, therefore, an obligation, indispensable upon the 
Holy Pilgrims of the Crusade, to send one chief of their number, 
with a body of men-at-arms, sufficient to see, as is usual, fair play 
between the combatants. That such is their intention, may be seen 
from their sending no more than fifty lances, with their furniture 
and following ; whereas it would have cost them no trouble to have 
detached ten times the number, had they nousiBhed any purpose of 
interfering by force, or disturbing the fedr combat which is about to 
take place. The Prince of Otranto, therefore, and his followers, will 
place themselves at the disposal of the Imperial Court, and witness 
the proceedings of the combat, with the most perfect confidence that 
the rules of fair battle will be punctually observed." 

The two Grecian officers transmitted this reply to the Emperor, 
who heard it with pleasure, and, immediately proceeding to act upon 
the principle which he had laid down, of maintaining peace, if 
possible, with the crusaders, named Prince Tancred with the 
Protospathaire as Field Marshals of the lists, fully empowered, under 
the Emperor, to decide all the terms of the combat, and to have 
recourse to Alexias himself where their opinions disagreed. This 
was made known to the assistants, who were thus prepared for the 
entry into the lists of the Grecian officer and the Italian prince in 
full armour, whDe a proclamation announced to all the spectators 
their solemn office. The same annunciation commanded the 
assistants of every kind to clear a convenient part of the seats which 
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BURoanded the lists on one dde, that it might serve for the accom- 
modation of Prince Tancxed's followers. 

Achilles Tatins, who was a heedful observer of all these passages^ 
saw with alarm that by the last collocation the armed Latins were 
interposed between the Immortal Quards and the discontented 
dtizensy which made it most probable that the conspiracy was dis- 
covered, and that Alexias found he had a good right to reckon upon 
the assistance of Tancred and his forces in the task of suppressing it. 
This, added to the cold and caustic manner in which the Emperor 
communicated his commands to him, made the Acolyte of opinion 
that his best chance of escape from the danger in which he was now 
placed was that the whole conspiracy should fall to the ground, and 
that the day should pass without the least attempt to shake the 
throne of Alexius Gomnenus. Even then it continued highly doubt- 
ful whether a despot so wily and so suspicious as the Emperor would 
think it sufficient to rest satisfied with the private knowledge of the 
undertaking and its fiulure, with which he appeared to be possessed, 
without putting into exercise the bow-strings and the blinding-irons 
of the mutes of the interior. There was, however, little possibility 
either of flight or of resistance. The least attempt to withdraw him- 
self from the neighbourhood of those faithful followers of the 
Emperor, personal foes of his own, by whom he was gradually and 
more closely surrounded, became each moment more perilous, and 
more certain to provoke a rupture, which it was the interest of the 
weaker party to delay, with whatever difficulty. And while the 
soldiers under Achilles's immediate authority seemed still to treat him 
as their superior officer, and appeal to him for the word of command, 
it became more and more evident that the slightest degree of sus- 
picion which should be excited would be the instant signal for his 
being placed under arrest. With a trembling heart, therefore, and 
eyes dimmed by the powerful idea of soon parting with the light of 
day, and all that it made visible, the Acolyte saw himself con- 
demned to watch the turn of circumstances over which he could 
have no influence, and to content himself with waiting the result of 
a drama in which his own life was concerned, although the piece 
was played by others. Indeed, it seemed as if through the whole 
assembly B(»ne signal was waited for, which no one was in readiness 
to give. 

The discontented citizens and soldiers looked in vain for Agelastes 
and the Osssar ; and when they observed the condition of Achilles 
Tatius, it seemed such as rather to express doubt and consternation 
than to give encouragement to the hopes they had entertained. 
Many of the lower classes, however, felt too secure in their own 
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iniigniftwince to tmx the penonal oonaeqaeikces of « tumuli, and were 
denrons, theiefora. to provoke the dUtnrbaiice which fieemedhaBhing 
itself to sleep. 

A hoene maimnri which atteiiied almost the importanoe of a 
shouty exdaimed-^^Jostieey justice !-—nzBel, Unell— The rights of 
the Immortal Qnaidsl" &Q. At this the trumpet of the Varangians 
awoke, and its tremendous tones were heard to peal loudly over the 
whole asaemhly as the voice of its presiding deity. A dead nlence 
prevailed in the multitade, and the voice of a herald announced, in 
the name of Alexius GomnennSy his sovereign will and pleasure, 

** Oitixens of the Boman £mpire, your complaints, stirred up by 
factious men, have reached the ear of your Emperor ; you shall your- 
selves he witneM to his power of gratifying his people. At your 
request, and before your own sight, the visual ray which hath been 
quenched shall be re-illumined— the mind whose efforts wen 
restricted to the imperfect supply of individual wants shall be again 
extended^ if such is the owner's will, to the charge of an ample Theme 
or division of the empire. Political jealousy, more hard to receive 
conviction than the blind to receive sight, shall yield itself conqaered, 
by the Emperor's paternal love of his people, and his desire to give 
them satisfaction. Ursel, the darling of your wishes, supposed to be 
long dead, or at least believed to exist in blinded seclusion, is restoied 
to you well in health, clear in eyesight, and possessed of every 
faculty necessary to adorn the Emperor's favour, or merit the affection 
of the people." 

As the herald thus spoke, a figure, which had hitherto stood 
shrouded behind some officers of the interior, now stepped forth, and 
flinging from him a dusky veil, in which he was wrapped, appeared in 
a dazzling scarlet garment, of which the sleeves and buskins displayed 
those ornaments which expressed a rank nearly adjacent to that of 
the Emperor himselt He held in his hand a silver truncheon, the 
badge of delegated command over the Immortal Guards, and, kneeling 
before the Emperor, presented it to his hands, intimating a virtual 
resignation of the command which it implied. The whole aseembly 
were electrified at the appearance of a person long supposed either 
dead, or by cruel means rendered incapable of public trust Some 
recognised the man, whose appearance and features were not easily 
forgot, and gratulated him upon his most unexpected return to the 
service of his country. Others stood suspended in amazement, not 
knowing whether to trust their eyes, while a few determined roi' 
contents eagerly pressed upon the assembly an allegation that the 
person presented as Ursel was only a counterfeit, and the whole a 
trick of the Emperor. 
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'^Speak to thtm, noblft Umel," said the Empezot. <*TeU them 
that if I have sinned against thee, it has been becaase I was deceived, 
and that my disposition to make thee amends is as ample as ever was 
my purpose of doing thee wrong.'' 

''Friends and conntrymen," said Urseli turning himself to the 
assembly, ** his Imperiid Majesty permits me to offer my assurance, 
that if in any former part of my life I have suffered at his hand, it is 
more than wiped out by the feelings of a moment so glorious as this; 
and that I am well satisfied, from the present instant, to spend what 
remains of my life in the service of the most generous and beneficent 
of sovereigns, or, with his permission, to bestow it in preparing, by 
devotional exercises, for an infinite immortality to be spent in the 
society of saints and angels. Whichever choice I shall make, I reckon 
that you, my beloved countrymen, who have remembered me so 
kindly during years of darkness and captivity, will not fail to afford 
me the advantage of your prayers.'' 

This sudden apparition of the long-lost XJrsel had too much of that 
which elevates and surprises not to captivate the multitude, and they 
sealed their reconciliation with three tremendous shouts, which are 
said so to have shaken the air, that birds, incapable of sustaining 
themselves, sunk down exhausted out of their native element. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

'* What, leave the combat out 1" exclaimed the knight. 
'* Yea 1 or we must renounce the Stagyrite. 
So large a crowd the stage will ne'er contain." 
— "Then build a new, or act it on a plain." 

POPK. 

Thb sounds of the gratulating shout had expanded over the distant 
shores of the Bosphorus by mountain and forest, and died at length 
in the farthest echoes, when the people, in the silence which ensued, 
appeared to ask each other what next scene was about to adorn a 
pause so solemn and a stage so august. The pause would probably 
have soon given place to some new clamour, for a multitude, from 
whatever cause assembled, seldom remains long silent^ had not a new 
signal from the Varangian trumpet given notice of a fresh purpose 
to solicit their attention. The blast had something in its tone spirit- 
stirring and yet melancholy, partaking both of the character of a 
point of war, and of the doleful sounds which might be ehosen to 
announce an execution of peculiar solemnity. Its notes were high 
and widely extended, and prolonged and long dwelt upon, as if the 
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bnutan ckinoiir had been waked by aomething moie tremendous than 
the longs of mere mortals. 

The multitude appeared to acknowledge these awful sounds, which 
were indeed such as habitually solicited their attention to Imperial 
edicts of melancholy import, by which rebellions were announced, 
dooms of treason discharged, and other tidings of a great and affecting 
import intimated to the people of Constantinople. When the 
trumpet had in its turn ceased, with its thrilling and doleful notea^ 
to agitate the immense aaBembly, the voice of the herald again 
addressed them. 

It announced, in a grave and affecting strain, that it sometimes 
chanced how the people failed in their duty to a sovereign who 
was unto them as a father, and how it became the painful duty of 
the prince to use the rod of correction rather than the olive sceptre 
of mercy. 

'* Fortunate," continued the herald, ''it is, when the Supreme 
Deity, having taken on Himself the preservation of a throne in 
beneficence and justice resembling His own, has also assumed the 
most painful task of His earthly delegate, by punishing those whom 
His unerring judgment acknowledges as most guilty, and leaving to 
His substitute the more agreeable task of pardoning such of those as 
art has misled, and treachery hath involved in its snares. 

'* Such being the case, Greece and its accompanying Themes are 
called upon to listen and learn that a villain, named Agelastes, who 
had insinuated himself into the favour of the Emperor by affectation 
of deep knowledge and severe virtue, had formed a treacherous plan 
for the murder of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, and a revolution 
in the state. This person, who, under pretended wisdom, hid the 
doctrines of a heretic and the vices of a sensualist, had found 
proselytes to his doctrines even among the Emperor's household, and 
those persons who were most bound to him, and down to the lower 
order, to excite the last of whom were dispersed a multitude of forged 
rumours, similar to those concerning XJrsel's death and blindness, of 
which your own eyes have witnessed the falsehood." 

The people, who had hitherto listened in silence, upon this appeal 
broke forth in a clamorous assent. They had scarcely been again 
silent, ere the iron-voiced herald continued his proclamation. 

** Not Eorah, Dathan, and Abiram," he said, " had more justly 
or more directly fallen under the doom of an offended Deity than 
this villain, Agelastes. The steadfast earth gaped to devour the 
apostate sons of Israel, but the termination of this wretched man's 
existence has been, as far as can now be known, by the direct means 
of an evil spirit, whom his own arts had evoked into the upper air. 
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By the spirit, as would appear by the testimony of a noble lady, and 
otJier females, who witnessed the termination of his life, Agelastes 
was strangled, a fate well becoming his odious crimes. Such a death, 
even of a guilty man, must, indeed, be most painful to the humane 
feelings of the Emperor, because it involves suffering beyond this 
world. But the awful catastrophe carries with it this comfort, that 
it absolves the Emperor from the necessity of carrying any farther a 
vengeance which Heaven itself seems to have limited to the exem- 
plary punishment of the principal conspirator. Some changes of 
o£Blces and situations shall be made, for the sake of safety and good 
order ; but the secret, who had or who had not been concerned in 
this awful crime, shall sleep in the bosoms of the persons themselves 
implicated, since the Emperor is determined to dismiss their offence 
from his memory, as the effect of a transient delusion. Let aU, 
therefore, who now hear me, whatever consciousness they may 
possess of a knowledge of what was this day intended, return to 
their houses, assured that their own thoughts will be their only 
punishment Let them rejoice that Almighty goodness has saved 
them from the meditations of their own hearts, and, according to the 
affecting language of Scripture — ' Let them repent and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing befall them.' ** 

The voice of the herald then ceased, and was again answered by the 
shouts of the audience. These were unanimous ; for circumstances 
contributed to convince the malcontent party that they stood at the 
Sovereign's mercy, and the edict that they heard having shown his 
acquaintance with their guilt, it lay at his pleasure to let loose upon 
them the strength of the Varangians, while, from the terms on which 
it had pleased him to receive Tancred^ it was probable that the 
Apulian forces were also at his disposal. 

The voices, therefore, of the bulky Stephanos, of Harpax the 
centurion, and other rebels, both of the camp and city, were the first 
to thunder forth their gratitude for the clemency of the Emperor, 
and their thanks to Heaven for his preservation. 

The audience, reconciled to the thoughts of the discovered and 
frustrated conspiracy, began, meantime, according to their eastern, to 
turn themselves to the consideration of the matter which had more 
avowedly called them together, and private whispers, swelling by 
degrees into murmars, began to express the dissatisfaction of the 
citizens at being thus long assembled, without receiving any com- 
munication respecting the announced purpose of their meeting. 

Alexius was not slow to perceive the tendency of their thoughts ; 
and, on a signal from his hand, the trumpets blew a point of war, in 
sounds far more lively than those which had prefaced the Imperial 
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edict " Bobert, Count of Pari^" then Mdd a heiald, " art thon hete 
in th J plaM^ or by knightlj prozj, to answer the challenge brought 
against thee by his Imperial Highnen Nicephonu Brienniofly CflBsar 
of this empire 1** 

The Emperor conceived himself to have equally provided against 
the actual appearance at this call of either of the parties named, and 
had prepared an exhibition of another kind, namely, certain cages, 
tenanted by wild animals, which, being now loosened, should do their 
pleasure with each other in the eyes of the assembly. His astonish- 
ment and confusion, therefore, were great, when, as the last note of 
the proclamation died in the echo, Count Robert of Paris stood forth, 
armed cap-a*pie, his mailed charger led behind him from within the 
curtained enclosure at one end of the lists, as if ready to mount at 
the signal of the marshal. 

The alarm and the shame that were visible in every countenance 
near the Imperial presence, when no Caesar came forth in like fashion 
to confront the formidable Frank, were not of long duration. Hardly 
had the style and title of the Count of Paris been duly announced 1^ 
the heralds, and their second summons of his antagonist uttered in 
due form, when a peraon, dressed like one of the Varangian Guards, 
sprung into the lists, and announced himself as ready to do battle in 
the name and place of the Caesar Nicephorus Briennius, and for the 
honour of the empire. 

Alexius, with the utmost joy, beheld this unexpected assistance, 
and readily gave his consent to the bold soldier who stood thus 
forward in the hour of utmost need, to take upon himself the 
dangerous office of champion. He the more readily acquiesced, as, 
from the size and appearance of the soldier, and the gallant bearing 
he displayed, he had no doubt of his individual person, and fully 
confided in his valour. But Prince Tancred interposed his opposition. 

** The lists/' he said, ** were only open to knights and nobles ; or, 
at any rate, men were not permitted to meet therein who were not 
of some equality of birth and blood; nor could he remain a 
silent witness where the laws of chivalry were in such respects 
forgotten." 

« Let Count Bobert of Paris," said the Yaran^n, **lo6k upon my 
countenance, and say whether he has not, by promise^ removed all 
objection to our contest which might be founded upon an inequality 
of condition, and let him be judge himself whether, by meeting me 
in this field, he will do more than comply with a compact which he 
has long since become bound by." 

Count Robert, upon this appeal, advanced and acknowledged, 
without further debate, that, notwithstanding their differanoe of rank. 
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he held himielf bound by hii Bolemn word to give this yaliant soldier 
a meeting in the field. That he regretted, on account of this gallant 
man's eminent Tirtnes, and the high services he had received at his 
hands, that thej should now stand upon terms of such bloody 
arbitration ; but since nothing was more common than that the fate 
of war called on friends to meet each other in mortal combat, he 
would not shrink from the engagement he had pledged himself to ; 
nor did he think his quality in the slightest degree infringed or 
diminished, by meeting in battle a warrior so well known and of 
such good account as Hereward, the brave Varangian. He added, 
that ** he willingly admitted that the combat should take place on 
foot, and with the battle-axe, which was the ordinary weapon of the 
Varangian guard." 

Hereward had stood still, almost like a statue, while this discourse 
passed ; but when the Count of Paris bad made this speech, he 
inclined himself towards him with a graceful obeisance, and expressed 
himself honoured and gratified by the manly manner in which the 
Gount acquitted himself, according to his promise, with complete 
honour and fidelity. 

'* What we are to do," said Count Robert, with a sigh of regret, 
which even his love of battle could not prevent, ^* let us do quickly ; 
the heart may be a£fected, but the hand must do its duty." 

Hereward assented, with the additional remark, *' Let us then lose 
no more time, which is already flying fast." And, grasping his axe, 
he stood prepared for combat 

** I also am ready," said Count Bobert of Paris, taking the same 
weapon from a Varangian soldier, who stood by the lists. Both were 
immediately upon the alert, nor did further forms or circumstances 
put off the intended duel. 

The first blows were given and parried with great caution, and 
Prince Tancred and others thought that on the part of Count Bobert 
the caution was much greater than usual ; but, in combat as in food, 
the appetite increases with the exercise. The fiercer passions began, 
as usual, to awaken with the clash of arms and the sense of deadly 
blows, some of which were made with great fury on either side, and 
parried with considerable difficulty, and not so completely but what 
blood flowed on both their parts. The Qreeks looked with astonish- 
ment on a single combat, such as they had seldom witnessed, and 
held their breath as they beheld the furious blows dealt by either 
warrior, and expected with each stroke the annihilation of one or 
other of the combatants. As yet their strength and agility seemed 
somewhat equally matched, although those who judged with more 
pretension to knowledge were of opinion that Count Bobert spared 
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patting forth lome part of the militazy skill for which he was 
oelebrated ; and the remark was generall j made and allowed, that he 
had sarrendered a great advantage by not insisting npon his right to 
fight upon horseback. On the other hand, it was the general opinion 
that the gallant Varangian omitted to take advantage of one or two 
opportunities afforded him by the heat of Count Robert's temper, 
'who obvioasly was incensed at the duration of the combats 

Accident at length seemed about to decide what had been hitherto 
an equal contest. Count Bobert, making a feint on one side of his 
antagonist, struck him on the other, which was uncovered, with the 
edge of his weapon, so that the Yarangian reeled, and seemed in the 
act of falling to the earth. The usual sound made by spectators at 
the sight of any painful or unpleasant circumstance, by drawing the 
breath between the teeth, was suddenly heard to pass through the 
assembly, while a female voice loud and eagerly exclaimed, ** Count 
Bobert of Paris! — ^forget not this day that thou owest a life to 
Heaven and me.'' The Count was in the act of again seconding 
his blow, with what effect could hardly be judged, when this cry 
reached his ears, and apparently took away his disposition for further 
combat 

''I acknowledge the debt," he said, sinking his battle-axe, and 
retreating two steps from his antagonist, who stood in astonishment, 
scarcely recovered from the stunning effect of the blow by which he 
was so nearly prostrated. He sank the blade of his battle-axe in 
imitation of his antagonist, and seemed to wait in suspense what was 
to be the next process of the combat. *' I acknowledge my debt," 
said the valiant Count of Paris, ''alike to Bertha of Britain and to 
the Almighty, who has preserved me from the crime of ungrateful 
blood-guiltiness. You have seen the fight, gentlemen," turning to 
Tancred and his chivalry, ''and can testify, on your honour, that it 
has been maintained fairly on both sides, and without advantage on 
either. I presume my honourable antagonist has by this time 
satisfied the desire which brought me under his challenge, and 
which certainly had no taste in it of personal or private quarrel 
On my part, I retain towards him such a sense of personal obligation 
as would render my continuing this combat, unless compelled to it 
by self-defence, a shameful and sinful action." 

Alexius gladly embraced the terms of truce, which he was far from 
expecting, and threw down his warder, in signal that the duel was 
ended. Tancred, though somewhat surprised, and perhaps even 
scandalised, that a private soldier of the Emperor's guard should have 
so long resisted the utmost efforts of so approved a knight, could not 
'Ut own that the combat had been fought with perfect fairness and 
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equality, and decided upon terms difihonoarable to neither party. 
The Coant's character being well known and eetablished amongst 
the crusaders, they were compelled to believe that some motive of a 
most potent nature formed the principle upon which, very contrary 
to his general practice, he had proposed a cessation of the combat 
before it was brought to a deadly, or at least to a decisive conclusion. 
The edict of the Emperor upon the occasion, therefore, passed into a 
law, acknowledged by the assent of the chiefs present, and especially 
afSrmed and gratulated by the shouts of the assembled spectators. 

But perhaps the most interesting figure in the assembly was that 
of the bold Varangian, arrived so suddenly at a promotion of military 
renown, which the extreme difficulty he had experienced in keeping 
his ground against Count Robert had prevented him from antici- 
pating, although his modesty had not diminished the indomitable 
courage with which he maintained the contest. He stood in the 
middle of the lists, his face ruddy with the exertion of the combat, 
and not less so from the modest consciousness proper to the plainness 
and simplicity of his character, which was disconcerted by finding 
himself the central point of the gaze of the multitude. 

'* Speak to me, my soldier," said Alexius, strongly a£fected by the 
gratitude which he felt was due to Hereward upon so singular an 
occasion — " speak to thine Emperor as his superior, for such thou ait 
at this moment, and tell him if there is any manner, even at the 
expense of half his kingdom, to atone for his own life saved, and, 
what is yet dearer, for the honour of his country, which thou hast so 
manfully defended and preserved ?" 

" My Lord,'' answered Hereward, '' your Imperial Highness values 
my poor services over highly, and ought to attribute them to the 
noble Count of Paris, first, for his condescending to accept of an 
antagonist so mean in quality as myself; and next, in generously 
relinquishing victory when he might have achieved it by an addi- 
tional blow ; for I here confess before your Majesty, my brethren, 
and the assembled Grecians, that my power of protracting the 
combat was ended, when the gallant Count, by his generosity, put a 
stop to it." 

" Do not thyself that wrong, brave man," said Count Robert ; '^ for 
I vow to our Lady of the Broken Lances, that the combat was yet 
within the undetermined doom of Providence, when the pressure of 
my own feelings rendered me incapable of continuing it, to the 
necessary harm, perhaps to the mortal damage, of an antagonist to 
whom I owe so much kindness. Choose, therefore, the recompense 
which the generosity of thy Emperor offers in a manner so just and 
grateful, and fear not lest mortal voice pronounces that reward 
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which Bobttt of Paris ihall avoueh with his swoid to 
have been gallantly won upon his own ciest* 

** Ton aie too great, my lord, and too noble," answered the Anglo- 
Saxon, '^ to be gainsaid bj snoh as I am, and I most not awaken new 
strife between ns by contesting the circumstances under which our 
combat so suddenly closed, nor would it be wise or prudent in me 
further to contradict yon. My noble Emperor generously offers me 
the right of naming what he calls my recompense ; but let not his 
generosity be dispraised, although it is from you, my lord, and not 
from his Imperial Highness, that I am to ask a boon, to me the 
dearest to which my voice can give utterance." 

'* And that,* said the Goant, '* has reference to Bertha, the faithful 
attendant of my wife?'' 

"Even so," said Hereward; 'Mt is my proposal to request my 
discharge from the Varangian guard, and permission to share in your 
lordship's pious and honourable vow for the recovery of Palestine, 
with liberty to fight under your honoured banner, and permission 
from time to time to recommend my love-suit to Bertha, the 
attendant of the Oountess of Paris, and the hope that it may find 
Ikvoar in the eyes of her noble lord and lady. I may thus finally 
hope to be restored to a country which I have never ceased to love 
over the rest of the world." 

** Thy service, noble soldier," said the Count, '* shall be as accept- 
able to me as that of a bom earl ; nor is there an opportunity of 
acquiring honour which I can shape for thee, to which, as it occurs, 
I will not gladly prefer thee. I will not boast of what interest I 
have with the King of England, but something I can do with him, 
and it shall be strained to the uttermost to settle thee in thine own 
beloved native country.* 

The Emperor then spoke. ** Bear witness, heaven and earth, and 
you my faithful subjects, and you my gallant allies ; above all, you 
my bold and true Varangian Quard, that we would rather have lost 
the brightest jewel from our Imperial crown, than have relinquished 
the service of this true and faithful Anglo-Saxon. But since go he 
must and will, it shall be my study to distinguish him by such 
marks of beneficence as may make it known, through his future life, 
that he is the person to whom the Emperor Alexius Comnenus 
acknowledged a debt larger than his empire could discharge. You, 
my Lord Tancred, and your principal leaders, will sup with us this 
evening, and to-morrow resume your honourable and religious 
purpose of pilgrimage. We trust both the combatants will also 
oblige us by their presence. Trumpets, give the signal for dis- 



mission." 
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The trampetf Bounded accordingly, and the dififeient clanea of 
apectaton, armed and unarmed, broke up into various parties, or 
formed into their military ranks, for the purpose of their return to 
the city. 

The screams of women, suddenly and strangely raised, was the 
first thing that arrested the departure of the multitude, when those 
who glanced their eyes back saw Sylvan, the great ourang-outang, 
produce himself in the lists, to their surprise and astonishment The 
women, and many of the men who were present, unaccustomed to the 
ghastly look and savage appearance of a creature so extraordinary, 
raised a yell of terror so loud, that it discomposed the animal who 
was the occasion of its being raised. Sylvan, in the course of the 
night, having escaped over the garden-wall of Agelastes, and clam- 
bered over the rampart of the city, found no difficulty in hiding 
himself in the lists which were in the act of being raised, having 
found a lurking-place in some dark comer under the seats of the 
spectators. From this he was probably dislodged by the tumult of 
the dispersing multitude, and had been compelled, therefore, to make 
an appearance in public when he least desired it, not unlike that of 
the celebrated Puliccinello, at the conclusion of his own drama, when 
he enters in mortal strife with the foul fiend himself, a scene which 
scarcely excites more terror among the juvenile audience than did 
the unexpected apparition of Sylvan among the spectators of the duel. 
Bows were bent and javelins pointed by the braver part of the 
soldiery against an animal of an appearance so ambiguous, and whom 
his uncommon size and grizzly look caused most who beheld him to 
suppose either the devil himself, or the apparition of some fiendish 
deity of ancient days, whom the heathens worshipped. Sylvan had 
so far improved such opportunities as had been afforded him, as to 
become sufficiently aware that the attitudes assumed by so many 
military men inferred immediate danger to his person, from which 
he hastened to shelter himself by flying to the protection of Here- 
ward, with whom he had been in some degree familiarised. He 
seized him, accordingly, by the cloak, and, by the absurd and alarmed 
look of his fantastic features, and a certain wild and gibbering chatter, 
endeavoured to express his fear and to ask protection. Hereward 
understood the terrified creature, and turning to the Emperor's throne 
said aloud — '* Poor frightened being, turn thy petition, and gestures, 
and tones to a quarter which, having to-day pardoned so many 
offences which were wilfully and maliciously schemed, will not be, 
I am sure, obdurate to such as thou, in thy half-reasoning capacity, 
may have been capable of committing." 

The creature, as is the nature of its tribe, caught from Hereward 
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himself the mode of applying with most effect his gestures and 
pitiable sapplication, while the Emperor, notwithstanding the serious 
eoene whieh had just passed, could not help laughing at the touch of 
eomedj flung into it bj this last incident. 

''My trusty Hereward" — ^he said aside, ''(I will not again call 
him Edward if I can help it)— thou art the refuge of the distressed, 
whether it be man or beast, and nothing that sues through thy 
intercession, while thou remainest in oar service, shall find its sup- 
plication in yain. Do thou, good Hereward ^ — ^for the name was now 
pretty well established in his Imperial memory — *' and such of thy 
companions as know the habits of the creature, lead him back to his 
old quarters in the Blacquemal ; and that done, my friend, observe 
that we request thy company, and that of thy faithful mate Bertha, 
to partake supper at our court, with our wife and daughter, and such 
of our servants and allies as we shall request to share the Bame honour. 
Be assured, that while thou remainest with us, there is no point of 
dignity which shall not be willingly paid to thee. And do thou 
approach, Achilles Tatius, as much favoured by thine Emperor as 
before this day dawned. What charges are against thee have been 
only whispered in a friendly ear, which remembers them not, unless 
(which Heaven forefend I) their remembrance is renewed by fresh 
offences." 

Achilles Tatius bowed till the plume of his helmet mingled with 
the mane of his fiery horse, but held it wisest to forbear any answer 
in words, leaving his crime and his pardon to stand upon those 
general terms in which the Emperor had expressed them. 

Once more the multitude of all ranks returned on their way to the 
city, nor did any second interruption arrest their march. Sylvan, 
accompanied by one or two Varangians, who led him in a sort of 
captivity, took his way to the vaults of the Blacquemal, which were 
in fact his proper habitation. 

Upon the road to the city, Harpaz, the notorious corporal of the 
Immortal Quards, held a discourse with one or two of his own 
soldiers, and of the citizens who had been members of the late con- 
spiracy. 

<'So," said Stephanos, the prize-fighter, "a fine affair we have 
made of it, to suffer ourselves to be all anticipated and betrayed by a 
thick-skulled Varangian; every chance turning against us as they 
would against Corydon the shoemaker, if he were to defy me to the 
circus. IJrsel, whose death made so much work, turns out not to be 
dead after all; and, what is worse, he lives not to our advantage. 
This fellow Hereward, who was yesterday no better than myself — 
what do I say ? — better ! — he was a great deal worse — an insignificant 
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nobody in every respect! — ^is now crammed with honourB, praisee, 
and gifts, till he well-nigh returns what they have given him, and 
the CsBsar and the Acolyte, our associates, have lost the Emperor's 
love and confidence, and if they are soffered to survive, it must be 
like the tame domestic poultry, whom we pamper with food one day, 
that upon the next their necks may be twisted for spit or pot.'' 

" Stephanos," replied the centurion, *'thy form of body fits thee 
well for the Palsestra, but thy mind is not so acutely formed as to 
detect that which is real from that which is only probable in the 
political world, of which thou art now judging. Ck)nsidering the 
risk incurred by lending a man's ear to a conspiracy, thou oughtest 
to reckon it a saving in every particular where he escapes with his 
life and character safe. This has been the case with Achilles 
Tatius and with the CsBsar. They have remained also in their high 
places of trust and power, and may be confident that the Emperor 
will hardly dare to remove them at a future period, since the posses- 
sion of the full knowledge of their guilt has not emboldened him to 
do so. Their power, thus left with them, is in fact ours ; nor is there 
a circumstance to be supposed which can induce them to betray their 
confederates to the government. It is much more likely that they 
will remember them with the probability of renewing, at a fitter 
time, the alliance which binds them together. Cheer up thy noble 
resolution, therefore, my Prince of the Circus, and think that thou 
shalt still retain that predominant influence which the favourites of 
the amphitheatre are sure to possess over the citizens of Con- 
stantinople." 

" I cannot tell," answered Stephanos ; " but it gnaws at my heart 
like the worm that dieth not, to see this beggarly foreigner betray the 
noblest blood in the land, not to mention the best athlete in the 
Palffistra, and move off not only without punishment for his treachery, 
but with praise, honour, and preferment." 

''True," said Harpax; ''but observe, my friend, that he does 
move off to purpose. He leaves the land, quits the corps in which he 
might claim preferment and a few vain honours, being valued at 
what such trifles amount to. Hereward, in the course of one or two 
days, shall be little better than a disbanded soldier, subsisting by the 
poor bread which he can obtain as a follower of this beggarly Count, 
or which he is rather bound to dispute with the infidel by en- 
countering with his battle-axe the Turkish sabres. What will it 
avail him amidst the disasters, the slaughter, and the famine of 
Palestine, that he once upon a time was admitted to supper with the 
Emperor f We know Alexius Comnenus — he is willing to discharge, 
at the highest cost, such obligations as are incurred to men like this 
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Herewftid ; and, believe me, I think that I aae the wily despot ahrug 
hii ahoolden in deririon, when one morning he is saluted with the 
newt of a battle in Palestine lost by the crosadersy in which his old 
acquaintance has fallen a dead man. I will not insult thee by telling 
thee how easy it might be to acquire the fttvour of a gentlewoman in 
waiting upon a lady of quality ; nor do I think it would be difficult, 
should that be the object of the prise-fighter, to acquire the property 
of a large baboon like SylyaUi which no doubt would set up as a 
juggler any Frank who had meanness of spirit to propose to gain his 
bread in such a capacity from the alms of the starving chivalry of 
Europe. Bat he who can stoop to envy the lot of such a person, 
ought not to be one whose chief personal distinctions are suffi- 
cient to place him first in rank over all the fisivourites of the 
amphitheatre.'' 

There was something in this sophistical kind of reasoning which 
was but half satisfisctory to the obtuse intellect of the prize-fighter to 
whom it was addressed, although the only answer which he attempted 
was couched in this observation : — 

" Ay, but, noble centurion, you forget that, besides empty honours, 
this Varangian Hereward, or Edward, whichever is his name, is 
promised a mighty donative of gold." 

** Marry, you touch me there," said the centurion ; ** and when you 
tell me that the promise is fulfilled, I will willingly agree that the 
Anglo-Saxon hath gained something to be envied for; but while it 
remains in Vbe shape of a naked promise, you shall pardon me, my 
worthy Stephanos, if I hold it of no more account than the mere 
pledges which are distribated among ourselves as well as to the 
Varangians, promising upon future occasions mints of money, which 
we are likely to receive at the same time with the last year's snow. 
Keep up your heart, therefore, noble Stephanos, and believe not that 
your affairs are worse for the miscarriage of this day ; and let not 
thy gallant courage sink, but, remembering those principles upon 
which it was called into action, believe that thy objects are not the 
less secure because fate has removed their acquisition to a more dis- 
tant day." The veteran and unbending conspirator, Harpax, thus 
strengthened for some future renewal of their enterprise the failing 
spirits of Stephanos, 

After this, such leaders as were included in the invitation given by 
the Emperor repaired to the evening meal, and, from the genend 
content and complaisance expressed by Alexius and his guests of 
every description, it could little have been supposed that the day 
just passed over was one which had inferred a purpose so dangerous 
and treacherous 
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The absence of the Oountees Brenhilda, daring this eventful day, 
created no email enrprise to the Emperor and those in his immediate 
confidence, who knew her enterprising spirit, and the interest she 
must have felt in the issue of the combat Bertha had made an early 
communication to the Count, that his lady, agitated with the many 
anxieties of the few preceding days, was unable to leave her apart- 
ment. The valiant knight, therefore, lost no time in acquainting hia 
faithful Countess of his safety ; and afterwards joining those who 
partook of the banquet at the palace, he bore himself as if the least 
recollection did not remain on his mind of the perfidious conduct of 
the Emperor at the conclusion of the last entertainment. He knew, 
in truth, that the knights of Prince Tancred not only maintained a 
strict watch round the house where Brenhilda remained, but also 
that they preserved a severe ward in the neighbourhood of the 
Blacquemal, as well for the safety^of their heroic leader as for that of 
Count Robert, the respected companion of their military pilgrimage. 

It was the general principle of the European chivalry, that distrust 
was rarely permitted to survive open quarrels, and that whatever was 
forgiven was dismissed from their recollection as unlikely to recur ; 
but on the present occasion there was a more than usual assemblage 
of troops, which the occurrences of the day had drawn together, so 
that the crusaders were called upon to be particularly watchful. 

It may be believed that the evening passed over without any 
attempt to renew the ceremonial in the council chamber of the Lions, 
which had been upon a former occasion terminated in such misunder- 
standing. Indeed, it would have been lucky if the explanation 
between the mighty Emperor of Greece and the chivalrous Knight of 
Paris had taken place earlier ; for reflection on what had passed had 
convinced the Emperor that the Franks were not a people to be 
imposed upon by pieces of clockwork and similar trifles, and that 
what they did not understand was sure, instead of procuring their 
awe or admiration, to excite their anger and defiance. Nor had it alto- 
gether escaped Count Robert that the manners of the eastern people 
were upon a different scale from those to which he had been accus- 
tomed ; that they neither were so deeply affected by the spirit of 
chivalry, nor, in his own language, was the worship of the Lady of 
the Broken Lances so congenial a subject of adoration. This, not- 
withstanding. Count Robert observed, that Alexius Comnenus was a 
wise and politic prince; his wisdom, perhaps, too much allied to 
cunning, but yet aiding him to maintain with great address that 
empire over the minds of his subjects which was necessary for their 
good, and for maintaining his own authority. He, therefore, resolved to 
receive with equanimity whatever should be offered by the Emperor, 
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either in civility or in the way of jest, and not again to diatuib an 
nndentanding which might be of advantage to Ghrifitendom, by a 
quarrel founded upon miaconoeption of terms or misapprehension of 
manners. To this prudent resolution the Count of Paris adhered 
during the whole eyening, with some difficulty, howeyer^ since it was 
somewhat inconsistent with his own fiery and inquisitive temper, 
which was equally desirous to know the precise amount of whatever 
was addressed to him, and to take umbrage at it, should it appear in 
the least degree offensive, whether so intended or not. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was not until after the conquest of Jerusalem that Count Bobert 
of Paris returned to Constantinople, and, with hia wife and such 
proportion of his followers as the sword and pestilence had left after 
that bloody warfare, resumed his course to his native kingdom. 
Upon reaching Italy, the first care of the noble Count and Countess 
was to celebrate in princely style the marriage of Hereward and his 
faithful Bertha, who had added to their other claims upon their 
master and mistress those acquired by Hereward's faithful services in 
Palestine, and no less by Bertha's affectionate ministry to her lady 
in Constantinople. 

As to the fate of Alexius Comnenus, it may be read at large in the 
history of his daughter Anna, who has represented him as the hero 
of many a victory, achieved, says the purple-bom, in the third chapter 
and fifteenth book of her history, sometimes by his aims and some- 
times by his prudence. " His boldness alone has gained some battles, 
at other times his success has been won by stratagem. He has erected 
the most illustrious of his trophies by confronting danger, by com- 
bating like a simple soldier, and throwing himself bareheaded into the 
thickest of the foe. But there are others," continues the accomplished 
lady, " which he gained an opportunity of erecting by assuming the 
appearance of terror, and even of retreat In a word, he knew alike 
how to triumph either in flight or in pursuit, and remained upright 
even before those enemies who appeared to have struck him down ; 
resembling the military implement termed the calthrop, which 
remains always upright in whatever direction it is thrown on the 
ground/' 

It would be unjust to deprive the Princess of the defence she 
herself makes against the obvious charge of partiality. 

**I must still once more repel the reproach which some bring 
- '-*^«t me, as if my history was composed merely according to the 
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dictates of the natural love ioT parents which is engraved in the 
hearts of children* In truth, it is not the effect of that affection 
which I bear to mine, but it is the evidence of matter of fact, 
which obliges me to speak as I have done. Is it not possible that 
one can have at the same time an affection for the memory of a father 
and for truth? For myself, I have never directed my attempt to 
write history otherwise than for the ascertainment of the matter of 
fact. With this purpose I have taken for my subject the history of 
a worthy man. Is it just that, by the single accident of his being 
the author of my birth, his quality of my father ought to form a 
prejudice against me, which would ruin my credit with my readers ? 
I have given, upon other occasions, proofs Bufficiently strong of the 
ardour which I had for the defence of my father's interests, which 
those that know me can never doubt ; but, on the present, I have 
been limited by the inviolable fidelity with which I respect the 
truth, which I should have felt conscience to have veiled under 
pretence of serving the renown of my father." — Alexiad, chap, iii, 
book XV. 

This much we have deemed it our duty to quote, in justice to the 
fair historian ; we will extract also her description of the Emperor's 
death, and are not unwilling to allow that the character assigned to 
the Princess by our own Qibbon has in it a great deal of fairness 
and of truth. 

Notwithstanding her repeated protests of sacrificing rather to the 
exact and absolute truth than to the memory of her deceased parent, 
Gibbon remarks truly, that '' instead of the simplicity of style and 
narrative which wins a beUef, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a female author. The 
genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of 
virtues ; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens 
our jealousy to question the veracity of the historian and the merit 
of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse her judicious and important 
remark, that the disorders of the times were the misfortune and the 
glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity which can afflict a declining 
empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice of Heaven and 
the vices of his predecessors." — Gibbon's Roman Empiref vol. ix., 
page 83, foot-note. 

The Princess accordingly feels the utmost assurance, that a number 
of signs which appeared in heaven and on earth, were interpreted by 
the soothsayers of the day as foreboding the death of the Emperor. 
By these means, Anna Ck>mnena assigned to her father those 
indications of consequence which ancient historians represent as 
necessary intimations of the sympathy of nature with the removal of 
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great cbancten from the worid; bat she fails not to inform the 
Ohristian reader that her father's belief attached to none of these 
prognotticsy and that even on the following remarkable occasion he 
maintained his incredalitjr : — ^A splendid statue, supposed generally to 
be a relic of paganism, holding in its hand a golden sceptre, and 
standing npon a base of porphyry, was overtarned by a tempest, and 
was generally belicTed to be an intimation of the death of the 
Emperor. This, however, he generously repelled. Phidias, he said, 
and other great sculptors of antiquity, had the talent of imitating the 
human frame with surprising accuracy; but to suppose that the 
power of foretelling future events was reposed in these masterpieces 
of art, would be to ascribe to their makers the faculties reserved by 
the Deity for Himself when He says, '*It is I who kill and make 
alive." During his latter days the Emperor was greatly afflicted 
with the gout, the nature of which has exercised the wit of many 
persons of science as well as of Anna Oomnena. The poor patient 
was so much exhausted, that when the Empress was talking of most 
eloquent persons who should assist in the composition of his history, 
he said, with a natural contempt of such vanities^ ** The passages of 
my unhappy life call rather for tears and lamentations than for the 
praises you speak of 

A species of asthma having come to the assistance of the gout, the 
remedies of the physicians became as vain as the intercession of the 
monks and clergy, as well as the alms which were indiscriminately 
lavished. Two or three deep successive swoons gave ominous 
warning of the approaching blow ; and at length was terminated the 
reign and life of Alexius Comnenus, a prince who, with all the faults 
which may be imputed to him, still possesses a real right, from the 
purity of his general intentions, to be accounted one of the best 
sovereigns of the Lower Empire. 

For some time the historian forgot her pride of literary rank, and, 
like an ordinary person, burst into tears and shrieks, tore her hair 
and defaced her countenance, while the Empress Irene cast from her 
her princely habits, cut off her hair, changed her purple buskins for 
black mourning shoes, and her daughter Mary, who had herself been 
a widow, took a black robe from one of her own wardrobes, and 
presented it to her mother. '* Even in the moment when she put it 
on," says Anna Gomnena, ''the Emperor gave up the ghost, and in 
that moment the sun of my life set." 

We shall not pursue her lamentations farther. She upbraids herself 

that, after the death of her father, that light of the world, she had 

also survived Irene, the delight alike of the east and of the west, and 

ed her husband also. '' I am indignant,'' she said, ** that my 
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GKml, fluffering under Bach fcorreiLto of misfortuney ahould Bfcill deigu to 
animate my body. Have I not,'' said she, ''been more hard and 
unfeeling than the rocka themselves ; and is it not just that one, who 
oould survivo such a father and mother, and such a husband, should 
be subjected to the influence of so much calamity 1 But let me finish 
this histoiy, rather than any longer fatigue my readers with my 
unayailing and tragical lamentatLon." 

Having thus ooneluded her histoiy, she adda the following two 
lines: — 

" The learned Comnena lays her pen asides 
What time her subject and her father died." f . 

These quotations will probably give the readers as much as they 
wish to know of the real character of this Imperial historian. Fewer 
words will suffice to dispose of the other parties who have been 
selected from her pages, as persons in the foregoing drama. 



There is very little doubt that the Count Eobert of Paris, whose 
audacity in seating himself upon the throne of the Emperor gives 
a peculiar interest to his character, was in fact a^ person of the. highest 
rank; being no other, as has been conjectured by the learned Du 
Gauge, than an ancestor of the house of Bourbon, which has so long 
given Kings to France. He was a successor, it has been conceived, 
of the Counts of Paris by whom the city was valiantly defended 
against the Normans, and an ancestor of Hugh Capet. There are 
several hypotheses upon this subject, deriving the well-known Hugh 
Capet, first from the family of Saxony ; secondly, from St. Arnoul, 
afterwards Bishop of Altex ; third, from Nibilong j fourth, from the 
Duke of Bavaria; and, fifth, from a natural son of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. Yariously placed, but in each of these contested 
pedigrees, appears this Bobert, surnamed the Strong, who was Count 
of that district, of which Paris was the capital, most peculiarly styled 
the County, or Isle of France. Anna Comnena, who has recorded 
the bold usurpation of the Emperor's seat by this haughty chieftain, 
has also acquainted us with his receiving a severe, if not a mortal 
wound, at the battle of Borylseum, owitg to his neglecting the war- 
like instructions with which her father had favoured him on the 
subject of the Turkish wars. The antiquary who is disposed to 
investigate this subject, may consult the late Lord Ashbumham's 
elaborate Qenealogy of the Royal House of France ; also a note of Du 
Cange's ou the Princess's history, p. 362, arguing for the identity of 
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Let '* Bobert of Parifl, a haughty barbarian,* with the ** Robert called 
the Strong,'' mentioned as an ancestor of Hugh Oapet. Qibbon, yoL 
zi., p. 58, may also be oonsolted. The French antiquary and the 
English historian seem alike disposed to find the church, called in 
the tale that of the Lady of the Broken Lances, in that dedicated to 
St. Dmsas, or Drosin of Soissons, who was supposed to have jieculiar 
influence on the issue of combats, and to be in the habit of deter- 
mining them in fayour of such champions as spent the night preceding 
at his shrine. 

In consideration of the sex of one of the parties concerned, the 
author has selected, our Lady of the Broken Lances as a more appro- 
priate patroness than St. Drusas himself, for the Amazons, who were 
not uncommon in that age. Gaita, for example, the wife of Bobert 
Gaiscard, a redoubted hero, and the parent of a most heroic race of 
sons, was herself an Amazon, fought in the foremost ranks of the 
Normans, and is repeatedly commemorated by our Imperial historian, 
Anna Oomnena. 

The reader can easily conceive to himself that Bobert of Paris dis- 
tinguished himself among his brethren-at-arms and fellow-crusaders. 
His fame resounded from the walls of Antioch ; but, at the battle of 
Doryleenm, he was so desperately wounded as to be disabled from 
taking a part in the grandest scene of the expedition. His heroic 
Countess, however, enjoyed the great satisfEtction of mounting the 
walls of Jerusalem, and in so far discharging her own vows and those 
of her husband. This was the more fortunate, as the sentence of the 
physicians pronounced that the wounds of the Count had been inflicted 
by a poisoned weapon, and that complete recovery was only to be hoped 
for by having recourse to his native air. After some time spent in 
the vain hope of averting by patience this unpleasant alternative, 
Count Bobert subjected himself to necessity, or what was represented 
as such, and, with his wife and the faithful Hereward, and all others of 
his followers who had been like himself disabled from combat^ took 
the way to Europe by sea. 

A light galley, procured at a high rate, conducted them safely to 
Venice, and from that then glorious city the moderate portion of spoil 
which had fallen to the Counts share among the conquerors of 
Palestine served to convey them to his own dominions, which, more 
fortunate than those of most of his fellow-pilgrims, had been left 
uninjured by their neighbours during the time of their proprietor's 
absence on the Crusade. The report that the Count had lost his 
health, and the power of continuing his homage to the Lady of the 
Broken Lances, brought upon him the hostilities of one or two 
ambitious or envious neighbours, whose covetousness was, however. 
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sufficiently repressed by the brave resistance of the Countess and the 
resolute Here ward. Less than a twelvemonth was required to restore 
the Count of Pans to his full health, and to render him^ as formerly, 
the assured protector of his own vassals, and the subject in whom the 
possessors of the French throne reposed the utmost confidence. This 
latter capacity enabled Count Robert to discharge his debt towards 
Hereward in a manner as ample as he could have hoped or expected. 
Being now respected alike for his wisdom and his sagacity, as much 
as he always was for his intrepidity and his character as a successful 
crusader, he was repeatedly employed by the Court of France in 
settling the troublesome and intricate affairs in which the Norman 
possessions of the English crown involved the rival nations. William 
Bttfus was not insensible to his merit, nor blind to the importance 
of gaining his good-will ; and finding out his anxiety that Hereward 
should be restored to the land of his fathers, he took, or made an 
opportunity, by the forfeiture of some rebellious noble, of conferring 
upon our Varangian a large district adjacent to the New Forest, 
being part of the scenes which his father chiefly frequented, and 
where it is said the descendants of the valiant squire and his Bertha 
have subsisted for many a long year, surviving turns of time and 
chance, which are in general fatal to the continuance of more distin- 
guished families, 




NOTES. 



* P. 27. — BoHBMOND, 8on of Robert Gniscard, the Norman conqueror of 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, was, at the time when tke first cmsade began. 
Count of Tftrentam. Though far adranced in life, he eagerly joined the 
expedition of the Latins, and became Prince of Antioch. For details of 
his adrentnres, death, and extraordinary charaoter, see Qibbon, chap, lix., 
and Mill's HiMtory of the Orutadei, YoL I. 

* P. 80. — CoNSTAKTiNOPLB. — ^Tho impression which the imperial oity 
was oalcnlated to make on tach Tisitors as the Crusaders of the West is 
given by the aneient French ehronioler, Yillehardouin, who was present at 
the capture of ▲•D. 120S. ''When we had come," he says, "within 
three leagues, to a certain abbey, then we could plainly survey Constanti- 
nople. There the ships and the galleys came to anchor ; and much did 
they who had never been in that quarter before gaze upon the city. That 
such a city could be in the world they had never conceived, and they were 
never weary of staring at the high walls and towers with which it was 
entirely encompassed, the rich palaces and lofty churches, of which there 
were so many that no one could have believed it if he had not seen with 
his own eyes that city, the Queen of all cities. And know that there was 
not so bold a heart there that it did not feel some terror at the strength of 
Constantinople. "—Chap. 66. 

Again — " And now many of those of the host went to see Constantinople 
within, and the rich palaces and stately churches of which it possesses so 
many, and the riches of the place, which are such as no other city ever 
equalled. I need not speak of the sanctuaries, which are as many as are 
in all the world beside."— Chap. 100. 

* P. 84. — Ducange has poured forth a tide of learning on this curious 
subject, which will be found in his Notes on Yillehardouin's Conatanii- 
nople it/nder the French, JEmperora. — ^Paris, 1637, folio, p. 196. Gibbon's 
History may also be consulted, vol. x., p. 231. 

YARA.N0IAN8. — ^Yillehardouiu, in describing the siege of Constantinople, 
A.D. 1208, says, *' lA murs fu mult gamis d'Anglois et de Danois " — Whence 
the dissertation of Ducange here quoted, and several articles besides in his 
Glossarium, as Varomgi, Warengangi, &c. The etymology of the name is 
left uncertain, though the German fort-ganger, ».«., forth-goer, wanderer, 
\ seems the most probable. The term occurs in various Italian and 
n documents anterior to the establishment of the Yarangian Guards 
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at Gkmstantinople, and ooUeoted by Mmatori : •», f<Mr instaaoe, in an ediot 
df on« of the Lombard kings, '' Omnet Wanngangi, qni de exteris finibiu 
in regni nostii finibna adyenerint, aeqoe sub scnto potestatis nostna sabdi« 
derint, legibos nostris Longobardomm Tiyera debeant "—and in another* 
'*De Warengangis, nobilibus, medioeribii8» et nuticia hosiinibas, qui 
naqne nnno in tenft TestHt fiigiti sunt, habeatia tio%.**^Uwraton^ ToL ii., 
p. 261. 

With regard to the origin of the Varangian Guard, the most distinct 
testimony is that of Ordericus Yittalis, who says, '* When therefore the 
English had lost their liberty, they turned themselres with xeal to discover 
the means of throwing off the unaccustomed yoke. Some fled to Sueno, 
King of the Danes, to excite him to the recovery of the inheritance of his 
grandfather, Oanute, Not a few fled into exile in other regions, either 
from the mere desire of escaping from under the Norman role, or in the 
hope of acquiring wealth, and so being one day in a condition to renew the 
struggle at home. Some of these, in the bloom of youth, penetrated into 
a far distant land, and offered themselves to the military service of the 
Gonstantinopolitan Emperor — ^that wise prince, against whom Robert 
Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, had then raised all his forces. The English 
exiles were favourably received, and opposed in battle to the Normans, for 
whose encounter the Greeks themselves were too weak. Alexins began to 
build a town for the English, a little above Constantinople, at a place 
called Chevelot, but the trouble of the Normans from Sicily still increasing, 
he soon recalled them to the capital, and intrusted the principal palace 
with all its treasures to their keeping. This was the method in which 
the Saxon English found their way to Ionia, where they still remain, highly 
valued by the Emperor and the people." — ^Book lY., p. 508. 

* P. 91. — Kino of FRAKOE.>-Ducange pours out a whole ocean of 
authorities to show that the King of France was in those days styled Hex, 
by way of eminence. See his notes on the Alexiad. Anna Comnena in 
her history makes Hugh of Y ermandois assume to himself the titles which 
could only, in the most enthusiastic Frenchman's opinion, have been 
claimed by his elder brother, the reigning monarch. 

* P. 180. — Labarum. — Ducange fills half-a-column of his huge page 
with the mere names of the authors who have written at length on the 
Labarum, or principal standard of the empire for the time of Constantine. 
It consisted of a spear of silver, or plated with that metal, having sus- 
pended from a cross-beam below the spoke a small square silken banner, 
adorned with portraits of the reigning family, and over these the famous 
Monogram which expresses at once the figure of the cross and the initial 
letters of the name of Christ. The bearer of the Lctbarum was an officer 
of high rank down to the last days of the Byzantine government. — See 
Gibbon, chap. xx. 

Ducange seems to have proved, from the evidence of coins and triumphal 
monuments, that a standard of the form of the Zalnirum was used by 
various barbaroaa nations long before it was adopted by their Roman con- 
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qneroiii and he it of opinion that its name also was botrowed from either 
Tentonio Germany or Celtic Q«al, or Sdaronic Illyiia. It is certain that 
either the German langnage or the Welsh may afford at this day a perfectly 
satliiaetory etymon : Lap-hur in the former, and Lab'haiir in the latter, 
having prediely the same meaning—- A« eloth oflhs hosL 

The form of tiie Lahatrum may still be recognised in the banners carried 
in ecclesiastical processions in all Roman CSatholic conntries. 

* P. 189. — Gaita.— This Amason makes a conspicnoos figure in Anna 
Oomnena's account of her father's campaigns against Robert Gmscard. On 
one occasion (Aleziad, lib. It. p. 98) she represents her as thus recalling 
the ftigitiTe soldiery of her hosband to their duty. *H Sc yc Fa&Ta 
IlaXXas aXXij^ icav fiiy A^vifj kot avro>v fieyurrqv wfi€ura <fHavqVy ^ ^ 
fiovov ov TO *OfM.ripucov eiros tq iSi^ 8iak€Krtp Aeyav ccoicci. Mexpt ' \ \ 
woa-ov 4>€v(w$€ ; cmfrc, dv€p€S cora. 'fis 8c Irt ^cvyovras ( ^ 
rovTOV9 coipo, &>/>v fjtoKpov ivayKaXura/uvfj^ oAovs fnmjpas iv8ov(ra | 
KOTO Tftiv 4>€vyovTiav Urai. That is, exhorting them, in all but Homeric 
language, at the top of her yoice ; and when this fisuled, brandishing a long ; 
spear, and rushing upon the fugitiyes at the utmost speed of her horse. •') 

This heroic lady, according to the Ohroni^[ue Scandalettse of those days, 
was afterwards deluded by some cunning orertures of the Greek Emperor, 
and poisoned her husband in expectation of gaining a place on the throne 
of Constantinople. Ducange, however, r^ects the story, and so does t ' 

Gibbon. 

♦ P. 176.— Ratmond.— Raymond, Count of Thoulouse and St Giles, 
Duke of Carboune, and Marquis of Provence, an aged warrior who had 
won high distinction in the contests against the Saracens in Spain, was the 
chief leader of the Crusaders in the South of France. His title of 
St. Giles ia corrupted by Anna Comnena into SangeleSt by which name 
she constantly mentions him in the Alexiad. 
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Our Native Land. 

In Monthly Parts. Price One Shilling. 

NEW AN D ENLARGE D SERIES. 

Owing to the favourable reception which has been ac- 
corded to " OUR NATIVE' LAND " (the first volume of which 
is now complete), the Publishers have determined to prepare 
A NEW SERIES upon an entirely new plan and consider- 
ably EXTENDED SCALE. 

Instead of the Three Coloured Views, with detached 
explanatory text, which have formed the contents of each 
Part hitherto, making up i6 pages in all, there will be a 

CONTINUOUS DESCRIPTIVE NARRATIVE, w/ZA NUMEROUS 

ORIGINAL WOODCUTS dispersed through the text, and two 
high-class Chromographs : thus increasing the number of 
pages from Sixteen to Twenty-eight, WITHOUT ANY 

ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

The narrative will be arranged so as to complete a 
district in six parts, and will be from the pen of W. H. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, author of '' The Arctic World',' ''The 
Mediterranean Illustrated^^ &c., Src, 

In addition to the two Chromographs, Part L, which 
has just been issued, contains THIRTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of Scenery on the Thames between Putney and 
Moulsey Lock, drawn by R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 
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Part L— RICHMOND, 

II.— HAMPTON COURT, [m/ July, 1879. 

III.— WINDSOR AND WINDSOR PARK. 

IV.— ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL & WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

v.— VIRGINIA WATER. 

VI.— ETON COLLEGE. 

OTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION. 
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HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRA PHICAL VOLUMES. 
Hiatorioal Records of the 2nd Roual Surrey Militia. With 

Introductory Cliaptera, giving a Sketch of the History of the English 
Militia, and of eyents in the Military Hiatoiy of Surrey. By John 
Davi8» Oaptain in the Begiment Frontispiece and numerous Full-page 
Illustrations specially prepared for this work. Laree Syo. 21/-. 
** A mast of informatioa whicn wUl be found snfflciently interesUng, not only by 

the memben of the Second Rojral Sorrey, but by the general reader as welL** — Globe. 
" The looal anttqiiary—whiether a man of peace or wai^— will find mneh to interest 

him in Captain Davis'a nagea."— (Trap&ie. 

" Botn amosinff and inatraetlTe.''— Jioriiiiia PoiL 

A History of Belfast, from the Earliest Times to the Close of 
the Eighteenth Century. By Geo&gb Bbkn. Maps and Ulustrations. 
Large octavo, 770 pp., doth gilt. Price 28/-. 
" ▲ oontribntion to the library much wanted and of great value."—- ^rf Jownud, 

Some Account of the Great Buildings of London— Historical 

and Xkseriptive. By N. d'Anybks. With 18 Autotype Illustrations 
by F. To&K. Quarto, Cloth extra. Price 6/-. 

Our Native Land : its Scenery and Associations. A Series of 

86 Water-Colour Sketches after Kowbotham, Bead, Keedham, and other 
eminent Artists. With Descriptive Notes. Cloth extra. Price 15/-. 

Our Native Land: its Scenery and Associations. English 

Lakes, Scotland, and Killamey. A Series of 18 Water-Colour Sketches 
after Rowbotham, Bead, Needham, and other eminent Artists. Witii 
Descriptive Notes. Cloth extra. Price 7/6. 

Our Native Land: its Scenery and Associations. iN^orth of 

Ireland, Derbyshire, and North of Wales. A Series of 18 Water- 
Colour Sketches after Bowbotham, Bead, Needham, and other eminent 
Artists. With Descriptive Notes. Cloth extra. Price 7/6. 

A Companion to Killamey. By Mr. and Mes. S. C. Hall. 

A complete Guide to Killamey, Glengariff, and the South- West of 
Ireland With numerous lllustiations, good-sized Map (scale one inch 
to a mile), and all necessary Tourists' anangemcAts. Small octavo, 

clotii limp. Price 2/6. 

" Though containing all necessary guide-book information, the literary tone of this 
little Tolnme is, as might be nipposed, considerably above the nsoal guide-book 
average."— Jo&» Ml. . 

The Birthday Year. With Selections from Chaucer to Long- 
fellow, chronologically arranged, printed on Writing ^wx. With 
Illuminated Titie-ni^e. Cloth extra, 2/~; gilt edges, ^6; tam^ French 
Morocco, 8/6 ; and in Morocco extra, 7/-. 
A superb edition of the above, with Illuminated Pages, and Vignette 

Portraits of the Poets, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 7/6. 

Links of Memory ; a Birthday Register and Daily Text Book. 

Compiled by Frances A. Shaw, with a Pre&ce by Frakobs R. 
Haveroal. With Illuminated Frontispiece. 82mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 
1^-; Leatherette, 1/-; limp French Morocco extra, gilt edges, 1/6 ; 
Limp Calf, 2/-; Limp Smooth Russia extra, 8/-, 
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MARCUS WARD'S 

ARITHMETIC, 

To suit the requirements of the New Educational Code. 

By J. W. MARSHALL, M.A., 

Latb Scholas of St. Pbtbs's Collbgb, Cambridgb ; Assistant 
Mastbr at Chartbrhousb School. 



PART I. Simple Rules. (Standards I. and II.) 
PART II. Compound Rules. (Standards III. and IV.) 
PART III. Practice, Bills of Parcel, Fractions, Decimals. 
(Standards V. and VI.) 

PART I. In Linen, price 4d. 

PART II. H „ 6d. 

PART III. „ 8d. 

Or complete in One Volume, Small Octavo, Cloth, price x/6. 

The same, with the Answers, price a/-. 



THE advantages Marcus Ward's Arithmetic possesses may be briefly 
summed up : — 

1. It offers a guarantee in being the work of a mathematician in high 
honours, and of an experienced teadier. 

2. It is no compilation, but an original treatise on the subject, adapted 
to the comprehension of quite young scholars. The greatest care has been 
devoted to the explanatory matter, which will be found fuller and more 
complete than in any other book of the class. 

3. The Examples for exercise are arranged and graduated with great 
care. The Exercises are numerous, the author being of opinion that when 
a right understanding of the principles has once been formed, fecility in 
work can only be acquired by constant practice. 

4. It has also been provided that only one new difficulty at a time should 
be brought before the pupil in the Exercises. Teachers who know by 
experience how often the position of a '*0," or some other apparently 
trifling point, proves a difficulty to a whole dass, will appreciate the atten- 
tion given to such details. 

5. In the Miscellaneous Exercises the questions are proposed in the 
form of problems, as they would naturally be presented in actual business, 
and not as mere sums. This will be found a most useful and distinctive 
feature. 

6. Lastly, it contains a far larger amount of matter than is to be found 
in any other book at the same price. 



Prospectus i with Specimen Pages ^ will be sent post free on application. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 



South bu East : Notes of Travel in Southern Europe. Bj 

O. F. KoDWXLL» Science Master in Mttrlbofrongh College. 102 Fnll- 

pege Oriffinal and other lUnstrationB. 4to, clotn extra. Price 10/6. 

" Ha to able to giv* tnAwm to hto ehaptert by fidthftilly ncordlng the ideas and 
imprestiona of a oalttTated obsenrer. . . . DesoriptlTe passagea that are admirable 
in their way."— Dotty Vwm, 

''Interesting and instraellve Turtome, abovnding with evidences of intelligent 
study, profound appreciation, refined taate» and general cnltivation."'— illvstratei 
JLoNAon Ntwtt 

** Hto descriptions of seeneiy, lifo, sad mannen ars eieellsnt "— ^eCaior. 

*' ▲ TSiy welcome addition to thto season's best hand-books of traveL"— iS(a«dard. 

Heroes of North African Discovery. By K. d'Anyebs. 

Map and nnmerons Illastrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

** A mass of careftally-digested information, drawn ttom OTer forty different works. 
. . . The work is well aud careAiUy printed, contains numerous Illustrations, and 
what is especially essentisl, a good map of AlHca, corrected down to the present date, 
and gtring in red the routes of travellera." — The CoUmUg and India. 

" All who wish to hsTc a Ihir knowledge of what has been hitherto achieved in the 
field of AfHcan dtocovery should read this interesting and instruetiye volume."— ^otofv. 

Heroes of South African Discovery, By K d'Anysbs. 

Author of *'Oobbie and Debbie's Master." Map and nnmerons 

Ulufltrationfl. A companion volome to "Heroes of North African 

Discoyery." Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

"The two volumes should undoubtedly be in every one's possession, for by their 
pemsal it wlU not be diflloiilt to realise the vast amount of labour sad enterprtoe 
which have been needed to fill up the great blank which the map of Aflriea presented 
bot a very few years sgo."— 7i« Onrlamd Mail 

China, Historical and Descriptive^ By C* H. Edxn. With 

an Appendix on CORfiA. Nnmenraa lUnstrations, Map* and Oolonred 

Frontupieoe by a Native ArtMt. Crown octaro, oloth extra. Price 6/-. 

" A eonelss and interesting sooount of China, snd of the msimers and customs of 
the inhabitants of that vast country."— iloaifeiiiy. 

" Carefully compiled from recognised authonttes, and here presented in a convenient 
shape."— ITorU. 

'* The four chapters on Cores, which an chiefty based on the valuable introductory 
matter prefixed to DaUet's ' Htotoire de I'JBglise de Corte,' bear stons of being carefully 
written, and will be read with the greater interest." — The Overland MaxL 

** The book will be found useful by all those who wish to obtain a good general 
view of a very wide and important subject"— iStondard. 

** In a thick small octavo, Mr. Bden tells the story ol China in an attractive 
manner. "—Hcotnum. 

Japan, Historical and Descriptive, A compiebeiLsiYe account 

of Japanese History, Life, Character, and Manners. By C. H. Edbk, 

Anthor of ** India, Historical and Descriptire," fro. Seventy-five 

lUnstrationfl, Map, and Coloured Prontispieee. Crown octavo, eloth 

extra* Price $/6. 

*' A very clear and comprehensive view of Japanese life, character, and manners. "^^ 
Morning Advertieer. 

** There have been few books at once so valuable and so accessible. ..... 

Another right good work to the many rare issues of the BelfiEuit Press."— ^rfJountaZ. 

"A clever, cheerful book." — ATomiMj^ Pm<. 

'*A complete history of the growth of Japan. . . . A good, valuable, and 
profoundly inteiesting book."— Times. 
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3&ookfi for jSogd.— EaU0^ Erabel^ atiD ^iibenture. 

Three Years at Wolverton : a Publlo School Story. By a 

Wolvertonian. Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, and 

numerous Original Illustrations. Crown Syo, dotli extra. Frice 6/-. 

*'The best purely boy's book we have seen since * Tom Brown/ "—Satwrday Bwiew. 

'* Well conceived and worked oat"— il(&eiM9iMa. 

"Written throogfaont with a high tone and manly spirit"-- ^MulMiy. 

" The book is manly, and has but little of the unreal sentiment which is so apt to 
disfigure public school stories. Bertram is a well-conceived and natural character ; 
and schoolboys can get nothing but good from reading of his failures and suocesses. 
. . . We can recommend the book. — Ovardian. 

" A capital book for boys, which is likely to instil right principles to guide them in 
their school Ufe.**^Blaekhiathen School Magaaine. 

** A decidedly interesting book.*'— ITogdalM Colics SekoU Jommal, 



Stirring Tales of the Sea, by S. Whitohuroh Sadler, B.K'. 

The Flag-Lieutenant : a Story of the Slave Squadron. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, lUxuninated Title-page, and numerous Original 
Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

" A stirring and evidently faithftil story of adventure, this handsome book forms 
an excellent present for a boy. who would revel in its exciting incidents, and gloat over 
its striking illustrations."— (rMUfifow Newn. 

" Well arranged and vigorously written."— TTorW. 

'* Will probablv be a favourite with boys."— ^oddssiy. 

*< Captain Sadler constructs his story neatly, and knows how to throw In his 
incidents, never obtruding the lessons he would teach in such a way as boys would not 
like. "— i^oiMoVonnist. 

** Is clearly the work of an old saner, who knows, £rom long ezperianee, what life 
at sea is like, and has found out the shape in whioh boys Uks to nave the yam spun for 
their express edification."— standard. 

" A good rattling sea story."— iS'eofontatk 

" A capital book for boys, full of excitement and gallant deeds. **>—Vcmiiy Faifr. 

Last Cruise of the Ariadne, With Coloured Frontispiece, 

Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Original llluatrationa. Crown 

octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

'* A stirring story of the sea."— ^Icodemy. 

" A narrative of adventure that will delight any reader.*— Zloyefs WukLy New§, 

* * A pleasant and spirited tale. "—Speetaior. 

Perilous Seas, and how Oriana sailed them. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Original 

Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra, rrice 6/-. • 

'' All through ' Perilous Seas ' there is enough •tinrlng tneident to aronse, and 
enough good vrriting to sustain, the interest of its youthful readers." — Howr. 

The Ship of toe : a Strange Stortf of the Polar Seas. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Original 
Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra, rrice S/6. 

" Not only a ' Strange Story/ but one fall of exciting interest 
The author writes in a vigorous, manly style, and the book is one which moat 
English boys, with their love of daring and adventure, are likely heartily to relish." 
—PckLl Mall Ocuette. 

"A capital book of adventure.''— Jlfano^bMetr OiMrdittn. 
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Booto nt ^Bixz Stories* 

Fairyland Tales of Dwarfs, Fairies, Water-Sprites, Ao. 

From the German of Yillftmaria. Twenty-five ninstrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 8/6. 

** A genuine hook of fairr tales. *'— spectator. 

** Verr qoalnt and graoeral, and very well translated."— Tiiiicf. 

**A nicely ezeoated and pleasantly lUostrated translation."— Sohtrday Review, 

"A capital little volnmei'^— iltkMMniiR. 

*'WU1 prove a welcome offering."— iioodMiy. 

Fairy Circles : Tales and Legends of Dwarfs, Fairies, and 

fVaier'SpriUs. From the German of Yillamaria. A Seqnel to 
"Fairyland Tales." Komerons Illnstrations and Goloored Frontis- 
piece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 
*• An attraetiye book of FUiy Stories."— Aitt MaU GoMtUe, 
** All are smoothly translated. "^Academ/f. 
** Capital reading, wbUe its illnstrations are excellent."— ^cotesMm. 
" Very pretty tliey are, and read as though they were well translated.*'— Timef. 
"A very pretty book of pleasant readina of old and new legends. . . containing 
much that Is graceful and entertaining.** — auardiam. 

Kaspar and the Seven Wonderful Pigeons of WUrzburg, 

ij Julia Goddabd. With Coloured Frontispiece, lllaminated Title, 

and Foil-page Original lUostrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 2/6. 
" Thank yon, good Pigeons, for the very plessant hours youhavegiyenus."— ^eademy. 

Kaspar and the Summer Fairies. By Julia Goddabd, Author 

of "Kaspar and the Seven Wonderful Pigeons of Wiirzbarg. " With 
numeroos Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. Price 2/6. 
•' Charmingly told and admirably Ulnstrated."— Jokw BuXL 
*'A volume of very pretty fUry isles."— ^oodemy. 



BooitjS for ^oung $eople« 

By Sarah Tytler. 
Childhood a Hundred Years Ago. By the Author of " Papers 

for Thoughtftil Girls." With Six Chromographs, after Paintings by 
Sir Joshua Rbtnolds. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 
"A very fascinating account of Juvenlie doings a century back."— On^Jiia 

Landseer's Dogs and their Stories. By the Author of 

' ' Citoyenne Jacqueline," &c. With Six Chromographs, after Paintings 

by Sir Edwin Landseer. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 

*' Charming stories." — Speetator. 

« ( Thoughtlul and sensible essays. "— Safitrday Beview. 

The Good Old Days ; or, Christmas under Queen Elizabeth. 

By EsMB Stuart. With Five Coloured Illustrations, from Drawings 
by H. Stagy Marks, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, doth extra, bevelled 
boards. Price 6/-, 

'* Not onlv will interest be derived ftrom the story, but instruction as to the 
manners and habits of the people in the days of good Queen Bess/'—Cify Press. 
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